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CHAPTER VII. 



THE PRESS OF THE PRESENT CENTURY. 

" Before this century shall have run out, Journalism will be the whole press 
— the whole human thought. Since that prodigious multiplication art has given 
to speech— ^to be multii>lied a thousand-fold yet — mankind will write their book 
day by dav, hour by hour, page by page. Thought will spread abroad in the 
world with the rapidity of light ; instantly conceived, instantly written, instantly 
understood, at the extremities of the earth, it will speed from pole to pole. Sud- 
den, instant, burning with the fervour of soul which made it burst forth, it 
will be tile reign of the human word in all its plentitude — ^it will not have time 
to ripen, to accumulate into the form of a book— the book will arrive too late. 
The only book possible from to-day is a Newspaper."— Zamar^tne. 



Napoleon Bonaparte in Westminster HaU. — The libels of the French 
Emigrants. — L'Ambigo. — Macintosh's Speech in defence of M. 
Peltier. — Leigh Hunt, the Examiner, and the Prince Regent — 
Cobbett. — Xumerous Government Prosecutions. — " The Battle of 
the Unstamped." — Bulwer, and the Taxes on Knowledge. — Reduc- 
tion of the Stamp. — The Incrcaae of Newspapers. 

THE present century found the press surrounded 
by difficulties, yet growing in power and useful- 
ness, despite the constant suspicion of the ruling 
powers, the occasional attacks of the law-officers of 
the crown, and the weight of still increasing taxation. 
We have seen how its aid was invoked here by the 
opponents of the revolutionary party in France ; how 
a Paper was set up in England to abuse the new 
rulers of the sister country, whilst, in return, a por- 
tion of the Parisian press replied to the verbal missiles 
thus hurled across the Channel, by abuse of England, 
and all things English. Soon the people of this 
country were surprised by the curious spectacle of 
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2 THE FOURTH ESTATE. 

Napoleon Bonaparte — the rising dictator of con- 
tinental Europe — seeking redress in Westminster 
Hall for libels alleged to have been published against 
him. It was not the first time that our laws had 
been appealed to by foreign magnates in cases of 
alleged libel. We have noticed one action in which 
the Emperor of Russia was plaintiff, and obtained a 
verdict against a London Newspaper; in another 
instance the Queen of France sought damages for an 
alleged libel published in this country. But whilst 
foreigners complained of libels printed in England, 
an echo of the charge might have well been raised by 
England against the press of the Continent. In truth, 
both sides, during the war, indulged also in a conflict 
of words, in which few scruples checked the com- 
batants. Amongst the libels, in The Moniteur for 
instance, it is on record that there was " a revival of 
a report charging the English Government with 
having caused the murder of Eoberjot and Bonnier, 
the two French plenipotentiaries, who were assassin- 
ated near Radstadt. As if to give greater publicity 
to this libel, a design for a monument to the unfortu- 
nate men, was placed in the gallery at Versailles, and 
upon a pedestal in the picture were the following 
words — *^ £st puvent egages par des assassins 
soudoyes parle Gouvernment Anglais.** The Argus, 
not to be behind the official Journal, roundly accused 
Mr. Windham of contemplating the assassination of 
the First Consul, and of having expressed his inten- 
tions even in the Parliament House. He is reported by 
The Argus to have alluded to *^ the probability of see- 
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BONAPARTE S DEMANU. 3 

ing some opportunity recur of making an attempt ou 
the life of the First Consul." 

Bonaparte, in the first instauce, applied to the 
lourt of St. James's, to expel from their refuge, in 
ireat Britain, the freach writers, wLom he regarded 
as the authors of the attacks upon his policy and pru- 
Peace then existed between the French 
Directory and the English King, hut this demand, 
conceived in the spirit of a military dictator, was not to 
be compUed with by a constitutional monarch. Napo- 
leon required his envoy. Otto, " to complain to the 
British Government, asserting tliat a deep and con- 
tinued system existed to injure his character, and 
prejudice the effect of his public measures through the 
medium of the press; and, at the same time, he peremp- 
ftorily demanded the extradition of the French Royal- 
The Enghsh minister re[)lied that the French 
JouiTials were equally violent in their abuse of the 
British Government, which in fact had no control 
over the free press of England ; while, on tlie other 
hand, the French Journals were completely under the 
surveillance of their own GovemiDcnt. He stated 
aiso, tliat tlie com-ls of law iu England were equally 
open to the foreigner as to au Enghshman ; and at 
the same time ho refused, in decided terms, to send 
the Eoyalist emigrants out of the eountry. 

But Bonaparte was not to be put off in this way- 
He returned to the subject, and proposed that " means 
should be adopted to prevent in future any roentioii 
being made, either in official discussions, or in polemi- 
cal writings in England, of what was passing in 
France; as, iu like manner, inthe French official dis- 
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cussions and polemical writings, no mention what- 
ever should be made of what was passing in England." 
This reciprocity being also declined, the future Em- 
peror is said to have manifested much indignation ; 
and though the authors of the attacks upon him were 
not given up to his vengeance, the English Ministers 
sought to appease the anger of their French ally, by 
directing the Attorney General to proceed against the 
writer of one of the obnoxious Papers. Thus it was 
that Napoleon Bonaparte's name appeared in West- 
minster Hall, as asking justice for alleged libels pub- 
lished by the Frenchman, M. Peltier. This trial is 
memorable for more reasons than one. It exhibited 
the spectacle of a great soldier asking the help 
of the law ; of a foreign potentate suing in an 
English court; and it gave an opportunity for a 
Journalist, Mr. Mackintosh, to vindicate still more 
completely his claim to the character of an orator 
and a lawyer. Mackintosh, it is well-known, had 
come to London in search of fortune, and had applied 
his pen to the service of a Morning Newspaper. This 
fact, and his general reputation as a thinker and 
writer of the liberal party, no doubt influenced M. 
Peltier to select him as an advocate ; and the satis- 
factory mode in which Mackintosh fulfilled his high 
duty, his eloquent argument for the liberty of the 
press, not only increased his reputation, but doubtiess 
contributed to smooth the way to the legal promotion 
ho afterwards secured. The public excitement created 
by tiio approach of this trial was very great. The 
peace had existed but a short time, and its duration 
was very generally believed to be dependant upon 
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I the result of the proceedings in Westminster Hall. 
When the days came the court and all its avenues 
were crowded, and an equally intense feeling was 
excited in another place. The Stock Exchange was 
in a, fever of expectation, and during the week that 
preceded the trial, money speculations were made 
npoE the helief that Peltier's acquittal would he 
regarded in France as tantamount to a declaration of 
war against the Firat Consul, and wagers were laid that 
I a verdict of not guilty would lower the funds five per 

^^R cent. The jobbers had messengers at Westminster 
^^H Hall, prepared to run with all possible speed iVom tlie 
^^B court to the Stock Exchange, with the first news of 
^^V rerdict, if it should be pronounced before the House 
^^B shut. " It was tmder these unpropitious omens," 
^^H fiays Peltier, in describing his trial, " that I sat in the 
^^B Court of Queen's Bench, and my anxiety was natiurally 
^^M increased when the first objects that I saw tliere, were 
^^H the aide-de-camp, and the secretary of tlie ambassador 
^^B of the First Consul, placed, in some sort, at faction, 
^^H beneath the box of the jurymen." 
^^H The case came on for trial on Monday, February 
^^H 21, 1803, before Lord EUenborough and a special 
^^Hjury. The case for the Crown was conducted by the 
^^H Attorney General, SpencerPercival, the future minister, 
^^H and victim of the assassin BeUingham. Manners 
^^M Sutton, Abbott, and Garro-w, all afterwards judges, 
^^H followed on the same side; whilst Mackintosh, (the 
^^B future Sir James Mackintosh, recorder of Bombay), 
^^H viilh Mr. Fergusson, appeared for the defence. 
^^M The information stated, that there subsisted 
^^H " friendship and peace between our sovereign lord the 
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King, and the French RepubUc ;" that, *' citizen 
Napoleon Bonaparte was First Consul of the said Ee- 
publio, and as such, Chief Magistrate of the same ; ' 
and further, that certain libels had been printed and 
published by Jean Peltier, of St. Anne, Westminster, 
traducing and vilifying the said Napoleon Bonaparte, 
and calculated to bring him into contempt ; and to 
excite the animosity, jealousy, and hatred of the First 
Consul and the French Bepublicans against the King 
and people of England. The libels when read now, 
nearly half a century after their publication, appear 
harmless enough; but, during the excitement of 1803, 
were doubtless thought to be of very serious chttracter. 
The most pointed and severe of these attacks on the 
First Consul, and the one on which the law-officers 
of the crown much relied, may be quoted to illustrate 
this remarkable trial. 

" Wish of a good patnot on the fourteenth day ofJtdy, in the 
year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and two, 

" What fortune has the son of Leetitia arrived at ! A Corsican, 
he becomes a Frenchman, his new country adopts him, nourishes 
him in the rank of its children, and already promises him the 
greatest destinies. A storm arises. By the force of the tempests 
the state is overturned — the most noble persons fall — everything 
is broken. The unhappy Frenchman regrets with sighs his 
error and his wishes. Napoleon appears flying from victory to 
victory — ^he reaches the summit of glory — the east, the west 
witnesses of his exploits, are vanquished by him, and receive 
his laws. The Nile had shuddered ; but the lot that forces 
him on, recalls his vanquisher to the banks of the Seine. Five 
chiefs, or five tyrants, shared the power. He forces from their 
hands the sceptre and the censer. Behold him then seated 
where the throne was raised. What is wanting to its wishes ? 

sceptre? — ^a crown? CSonsul, he governs all — he makes 
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THE PELTIEK LIBEL. 



^Bnthto! 
^H far life. 



and unmakes kingg. Little careful to be bcbrcd, terror ntnb- 
Msbss his righta over a people degraded even tu tlic nuik uT 
BlavcB — he reigna 1— he is deapotic ! — they kiss their eJuuni ! 
"What bus he to dread ? — ht has dictated pence — kiiif,*' ore at 
hia feet, begging hia Invoura. He is defiirud to nuoore the 
authority in his hondit ! The Prenuh ; uuy, kingn 
lemseiTes, hasten to cungratulate him, and would take rhe 
like subjects. He is proclaimed Chief and Consul 
life. As for me, (ai from envying his lot, let him naiav, 
lis worthy Bueceesor. Carried on the Bliinld 
Jet him be elected Emperor! Finally, (and Romulns reenlla 
the thing to mind), I wish that on the morrow, ho may have 
his apotheosis. Amen '." 

These libels appeared in Numbers 1 and 3 of « 
Paper called " L'Ambigu, or Amusing and AtrooiooB 
Varieties, a Journal of the Egyjitiaii kind." It was 
in French, and was sold by a Frenchman in Gerrard 
Street, where the ngeuts of tlie Goyemment bought 
ttie copies used for the ijrosecution. 

Percival in stating bis case to the jury, declared 
that be prosecuted this Publication because it liad a 
tendency " to endanger the aecurity, the tranquillity, 
and the peace of the country." He said, " 1 do not 
think 1 am at all called on tu state any general princi- 
jile of law which may apply, or at least strictly to 
define to what extent the Government of a countrj', 
at peace with our own, may lawfully be made the suh- 
Ijeot of animadversion. I am not now called upon to 
lay down such a definition, hut undoubtedly there are 
Bome broad distinctions on ilie subject. I have no 
difficulty in laying down this: for instance, I tliink 
no man can suppose that I mean to contend, tliat any 
Publication, professing to consider the conduct of a 

lign Government at peace witli us. woidd bo a 
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libel ; which, if applied to the Government of our oton 
country, would not be deemed to be such. Though 
the province of the historian be the detail of facts, yet, 
if he introduced the fair discussion of the politician, 
or of the philosopher, on the facts and events he de- 
tailed, even this, unquestionably published fairly and 
bonajlde, and not as a cover for slander and defama- 
tion, such a Publication I should certainly never think 
of deeming the subject of presecution. But, if the case 
be this : if defamation be the sole object of the Pub- 
lication, and if the Publication has the necessary and 
direct tendency of exciting that degree of jealousy 
and hatred in the country to which the Publication is 
directed, against the country from which it issues, and 
to alienate the dispositions of that country from bur 
own, and consequently to interrupt the intercourse of 
peace which subsisted between them — I think it is 
not likely any lawyer will stand up and say such a 
Publication is not a libel, and that the author of it 
ought not to be punished. But even that is not this 
offence ; the offence here charged to have been com- 
mitted by the defendant, is this — that his Publication 
is a direct incitement and exhortation to the people 
of the French Eepublic, to rise up in arms against 
their First Consul and Chief Magistrate, to wrest the 
power from the hands in which de facto it is placed, 
and to take away the life of the man who presides 
over them. Is it possible we can have any difficulty 
in supporting the proposition, that such a Publication 
is an offence against the law of this country ?" 

Mackintosh's defence of Peltier, was regarded as 
one of the most brilliant speeches of the time. He 



ise to be " the 
civilized world 



declared the real pixisecutor in the ci 
master of the greatest empire the ■ 
ever saw." " The defendant," he aaid, ' 
less proscribed esile. He is a French Royalist, who 
fled &om hia coimtry in the Autumn of 1 792, at the 
period of that memorable and awful emigration, when 
all the proprietors and magistrates of the greatest 
cdvilized country of Europe were driven from their 
homes by the daggers of assassins ; when our shores 
were covered as with the wreck of a great tempest, 
with old men, and women, and children, and ministers 
of religion, who fled from the ferocity of their country- 
men as before an army of invading barbarians. The 
greater part of these unfortunate exiles, of those, I 
mean, who have been spared by the sword, who have 
survived the effect of pestilential climates or broken 
hearts, have been since permitted to revisit their 
country. Though despoiled of their all, they have 
eagerly embraced even the sad privilege of being 
suffered to die in their native land. Even this miser- 
able indulgence was to be purchased by compliances, 
by declarations of allegiances to the new Government, 
which some of these suffering Eoyalists deemed in- 
compatible with their conscience, witli their dearest 
attachments, and their most sacred duties. Among 
these last is M. Peltier. I do not presume to blame 
those who submitted, and I trust you will not judge 
harshly of those who refused. You will not think 
unfavourably of a man who stands before you aa the 
voluntary victim of his loyalty and honour. If a 
revolution (which God avert) were to drive U3 into 
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exile, and to cast us on a foreign shore, we should 
expect, at least, to he pardoned hy generous men, for 
stuhhom loyalty, and unseasonahle fidelity to the laws 
and government of our fathers." 

He called upon the jury to remember certtdn facts 
in English history. " If, during our usurpation. Lord 
Clarendon had published his History at Paris, or the 
Marquis of Montrose his verses on the murder of his 
sovereign, or Mr. Cowley his Discourse on Cromwell's 
government, and if the English ambassador had com- 
plained, the President de Mol^, or any other of the 
great magistrates who then adorned the Parliament of 
Paris, however reluctandy, painfaUy, and indignanUy. 
might have been compelled to have condemned these 
illustrious men to the punishment of libellers. I say 
this only for the sake of bespeaking a favourable 
attention from your generosity and compassion to 
what will be feebly urged in behalf of my unfortunate 
client, who has sacrificed his fortune, his hopes, his 
connections, his country, to his conscience ; who seems 
marked out for destruction in this his last asylum. 
That he still enjoys the security of this asylum, that 
he has not been sacrificed to the resentment of his 
powerful enemies, is perhaps owing to the firmness 
of the King s Government. If that be the fact, gen- 
tlemen; if His Majesty's Ministers have resisted 
applications to expel this unfortunate gentleman 
from England, I should publicly thank them for 
their firmness, if it were not unseemly and improper 
to suppose that they could have acted otherwise — 
to thank an English Government for not violating 
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I the most sacred duties of hospitality; for not bring- 
I iug indelible disgriico oa their country.*" 

Turning from personal considerations for bis 

I client, to the consideration of the great principles iu- 

P Tolved in his case, Macldntosb declared the trial they 

were engaged in, to be the first of a aeries of conflicts 

between the greatest power in the world and the only 

I free press remaining in Europe. " This distinction 

^^V f^ the Enghsh press," he said, " is new — it is a proud 

^^Hand melancholy distinction. Before the great eorth- 

^^H.quake of the French devolution had swallowed up all 

^^Btbe asylums of free discussion on the Continent, wu 

^^H enjoyed that priyilege, indeed, more fully than others, 

^^f but we did not enjoy it exclusively. lu great mo- 

I narcbies, the press has always been considered as too 

formidable an engine to be entrusted to unUcensed 

individuals. But in other continental countries, 

either by the laws of the state, or by long habits of 

liberality and toleration in magistrates, a liberty of 

discussion has been enjoyed, perhaps sufficient for 

tnoat useful purposes. It existed, in fact, where it 

s not protected by law ; and the wise uiid generous 

jonnivance of governments was doily more and more 

secured by the growing civilization of their subjects. 

n "Address to the Public," Buneied fay Mr. Peltier to the 

■'urigiiuil report of this trial, be thus expresses himself on the Buhject 

in lie tt'st ; — " Thanks, alioYe all, to the Govenmieiit of 

His Majesty, who, in the very moment when it was thought that my 

proBocatiiu] was nscessary lo the eiporimmit they wore then making 

of the prarticabilily of u poace with tke Repuhlio, have protected me 

against iho fury of the First Consul, who demanded my transportntiDn 

out of this kingdom ; and who have felt that there did not esisl a 

ainglo spot in Europe out of His Majesty's dominions, whore, I oould 

It Biy foot wiliout falling into the tiger's den." 
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In Holland, in Switzerland, in the imperial towns of 
Germany, the press was either legally or practically 
free. Holland and Switzerland are no more; and, 
since the commencement of this prosecution, fifty 
imperial towns have been erased from the list of 
independent states, by one dash of the pen. Three 
or four still preserve a precarious and trembling ex- 
istence. I will not say by what compliances they 
must purchase its continuance. I will not insult the 
feebleness of states whose unmerited fall I do most 
bitterly deplore. 

" These governments were in many respects one of 
the most interesting parts of the ancient system of 
Europe. Unfortunately, for the repose of mankind, 
great states are compelled, by regard to their own 
safety, to consider the military spirit and martial 
habits of their people as one of the main objects of 
their policy. Frequent hostilities seem almost the 
necessary condition of their greatness; and, without 
being great, they cannot long remain safe. Smaller 
states exempted from this cruel necessity — a hard 
condition of greatness, a bitter satire on human na- 
ture — devoted themselves to the arts of peace, to the 
cultivation of literature, and the improvement of 
reason. They became places of refuge for free and 
fearless discussion ; they were the impartial spectators 
and judges of the various contests of ambition, which, 
from time to time, disturbed the quiet of the world. 
They thus became peculiarly qualified to be the organs 
of that public opinion which converted Europe into 
a great republic, with laws which mitigated, though 



they could not extinguish, ambition, and with m 
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tribunals to which even the moat despotic sovereigns 
were amenable. If wars of aggrandizement -were un- 
dertaken, their authors were arraigned in tlie face of 
Europe, If acts of internal tyranny were perpetrated, 
they resounded from a thoasand presses throughout 
all civihzed coimtries. Princes, on whose will there 
were no legal checks, thus found a moral restraint 
■which the most powerful of them could not brnve 
with absolute impunity. They acted before a vast 
audience, to whoso applause or condemnation, they 
could not bo utterly indifferent. The very constitution 
of human natiu-e, the unalterable laws of the mind of 
man, against which all rebellion is fruitless, subjected 
tbo proudest tyrants to this control. No elevation of 
power, no depravity, however consummate, no inno- 
cence, however spotless, can render man wholly inde- 
pendant of the praise or blame of his fellow men. 

These governments were in other respects one of 
the most beautiful and interesting parts of our ancient 
system. The perfect security of such inconsiderable 
End feeble states, their undisturbed tranquillity, amidst 
the wars and conquests that smTounded them, attested 
beyond any other part of the European system, the 
ideration, the justice, the civilization, to which 
Christian Europe had reached in modem times. 
Their weakness was protected only by the habitual 
tverence for justice, which, during a long series of 
grown up in Christendom. This was the 
only fortification which defended them against those 
mighty monnrcha to whom they ofiered so easy a prey. 
And, till the French Revolution, this was sufficient. 
Consider, for instance, tiie situation of the Republic 
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of Geneva : think of her defenceless position in the 
very jaws of France; but think also of her undisturbed 
security, of her profound quiet, of the brilliant success 
with which she applied to industry and literature, 
while Louis XIV. was pouring his myriads into Italy 
before her gates ; call to mind, if ages crowded into 
years have not effaced them from your memory, that 
happy period when we scarcely dreamt more of the 
subjugation of the feeblest republic of Europe, than 
of the conquest of her mightiest empire, and tell me 
if you can imagine a spectacle more beautiful to the 
moral eye, or a more striking proof of progress in the 
noblest principles of true civilization. These feeble 
states, these monuments of the justice of Europe, the 
asylum of peace, of industry, and of literature, the 
the organs of public reason, the refuge of oppressed 
innocence and persecuted truth, have perished with 
those ancient principles which were their sole guard- 
ians and protectors. They have been swallowed up by 
that fearful convulsion, which has shaken the uttermost 
corners of the earth. They are destroyed and gone for 
ever. One asylum of free discussion is still inviolate. 
There is still one spot in Europe where man can freely 
exercise his reason on the most important concerns of 
society, where he can boldly publish his judgment on 
the acts of the proudest and most powerful tyrants : the 
press of England is still free. It is guarded by the free 
constitution of our forefathers. It is guarded by the 
hearts and arms of Englishmen, and I trust I may 
venture to say, that if it be to fall, it will fall only 
under the ruins of the British empire." 

Mackintosh went on to describe those general 
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ttrinciples of lav on the subject of political libel, and 

en again descending to the more immediate affaire 

of his client, he declared that tlie objeot of Poltier's 

Paper was to give a picUure of the cabals and intrigues 

of the French factions ; and then, turning skilfully 

-upon the law officers of the crown, he inquired why 

[other Papers, which went unchallenged in their abuse, 

lot only of the French but of the English authorities, 

ire not prosecuted. If the general lawfulness of 

lubhcationa from the French, (for Peltier's work 

r^rofessed to be partly a reprint from the French,) " if 

the general lawfulness," he said, " of such repubUca- 

tions be denied, then I must ask Mr. Attorney General 

to account for the long impunity which English 

fewBpapers have enjoyed. I must request him to 

ill you why they have been suffered to repubhsh nil 

the atrocious, ofBcial and unofBcial hbels which have 

boen pubhshed againBt His Majesty for the last ten 

years, by the Erissots, the Marats, the Dantons, the 

Kobespierres, the BarrSres, the Tahiens, the Eeubels, 

the Merlins, the Barrases, and all that long hne of 

bloody tyrants who oppressed their own country, and 

lulled every other which they had not the power to 

lb. What must be the answer? That the English 

lubhshers were either innoeent, if their motive was to 

ratify curiosity, or praiseworthy, if their inteation was 

rouse indignation against the calumniators of their 

.try." 

After a long ai^mnent intended to show the 
almost impossibility of libelling or fiverstating the 
blackness of character of some of the French revolu- 
donavy heroc?. MftckJutosh gff.ve some liistorical views 
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relative to the liberty of the press — (he accepts as 
true, by the way, the false story of the English Mer- 
curie,) — "During this ignominious period of our 
history, a war arose on the Continent, which cannot 
but present itself to the mind on such an occasion as 
this ; the only W6tr that was ever made on the avowed 
ground of attacking a free press. I speak of the 
invasion of Holland by Louis XIV. The liberties 
which the Dutch Gazettes had taken in discussing 
his conduct were the sole cause of this very extra- 
ordinary and memorable war, which was of short 
duration, unprecedented in its avowed principle, and 
most glorious in its event for the liberties of mankind, 
that republic, at all times so interesting to Englishmen, 
— in the worst times of both countries our brave ene- 
mies, — in their best times our most faithful and 
valuable friends, — ^was then charged with the defence 
of a free press against the oppressor of Europe, as a 
sacred trust for the benefit of all generations. They 
felt the sacredness of the deposit, they felt the dignity 
of the station in which they were placed, and tiiough 
deserted by the un-English Government of England 
tiiey asserted their own ancient character, and drove 
out the great armies and great captains of the oppressor 
with defeat and disgrace. Such was the result of the 
only war hitherto avowedly undertaken to oppress a 
free country because she allowed the free and public 
exercise of reason : and may the God of justice and 
liberty grant that such may ever be the result of wars 
made by tyrants against the rights of mankind, espe- 
cially against that right which is the guardian of every 
other." 
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In coiicludiug bis speech, Maekintoah appealed 

;cibly to former examples where juries had vindicated 

le freedom of the press. " In the court where we are 

now met, Cromwell twice sent a satirist on hia tyranny 

to lie convicted and punished as a libeller, and in this 

'urt, almost in sight of the scaifold streaming with 

blood of his sovereign, within hearing of the clash 

bis bayonets, which drove out Parhaments with 

contumely, two miecessive juries rescued the intrepid 

satirist* from hia fangs, and sent out with defeat and 

disgrace the usurper's Attorney General from what he 

had the insolence to call hia court ! Even then, when 

tliis unhappy country, triumphant indeed abroad, but 

enslaved at home, had no prospect but that of a long 

auocesaion of tyrants wading through slaughter to a 

throne — even then, I say, when all seemed lost, the 

unconquerable spirit of English liberty survived in 

the hearta of Enghsh jurors. That spkit is, I trust 

in God, not extinct : and if any modem tj'rant were, 

in the drunkenness of his insolence, to hope to overawe 

Enghah jury, I trust and I believe that they wotdd 

. biiii — ' Our ancestors braved the bayonets of 

Iroujwell — we bid defiance to yours. Coniempsi Ca- 

IntE gladioa — non pertimeBcam tuos !' 

What could be such a tyrant's means of overawing 

jm^ ? As long as their country exists, they are girt 

lund with impenetrable armour. Till the destruction 

their country no danger can fall upon them for the 

performance of iheir duty, and I do trust that there is 

no Eugliahman so uuwortliy of life as to desire to 

oudive England. But if any of us are condenmed 

• LUbume. 

VOL. U. t! 
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to the cruel punishment of surviTing our country — 
if, in the inscrutable counsels of ProTidence, this 
flavoured seat of justice and liberty, this noblest work 
of human wisdom and virtue, be destined to destruc- 
tion3 which, I shall not be charged with national 
prejudice for saying, would be the most dangerous 
wound ever inflicted on civilization; at least let us 
carry with us into our sad exile the consolation that 
we ourselves have not violated the rights of hospitality 
to exiles — ^that we have not torn from the altar the 
suppliant who claimed protection, as the voluntary 
victim of loyalty and conscience ! Gentlemen, I now 
leave this unfortunate gentleman in your hands. His 
character and his situation might interest your hu- 
manity — ^but, on his behalf, I only ask justice from 
you. I only ask a favourable construction of what 
cannot be said to be more than ambiguous language^ 
and this, you will soon be told from the highest autho- 
rity, is a part of justice." 

This powerful appeal was in vain. The jury found 
Peltier guilty ; but W6tr breaking out soon afterwards 
between England and France, he was never called up 
to receive sentence. 

On the opening of the session of Parliament in 1805, 
the most prominent subject of debate arose out of aNews- 
paper paragraph. Lord Melville's delinquencies had 
compelled his dismissal from office ; but the disgraced 
minister found a friend in Mr. Peter Stuart, the editor 
of a Tory Journal then enjoying some influence, entitled 
The Oracle. Stuart was brother to Charles Lamb's 
" Dan. Stuart of The Morning Post." Who wrote the 
offending remarks does not now appear, but they are 
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LORD MELVILLE S IIEUNQUENCIES. Ifl 

Kfrortli notice as a specimen of what was iheu thought 
" vigorous Newspaper writing," The champion 

, of a minister dismissed for misappropriation of the 
putlic monies, retorts upon kis enemies by accusing 
them of similar dolinqnencies ; but the use of gross 
personality in partisan disputes was not then limited 
to the columns of tie Newspapers. After staling that 
Sir ChttJ'les Middleton bad been appointed First Lord 
of the Admiralty, the paragraph that caused this 

^parliamentary disturbance went on as follows : — 

■ While we tumoonce thui turajigdiicnt as the proper re- 

■ -ward of public and private virtue, we cannot help sincerely 
regretting that party raneour and popnlar damoar hare at 
this time deprived onr King and eountry of the great and power- 
ful abiUties of Lord Melville. In no period of our politieal 
history can we find aueh an instanee of the strong effects of 
prejudice. With all our profound respect for the motives 
which influenced the majority of the House of Commons ; with 
all our admiration of that ftpirit which arouses and animates 
the people in their expressions of indignation at the supposed 
malversations of on individual ; with all our regard for town and 
country meetings, when properly directed, in supporting the 
cause of indepcndenoe, freedom, and pahlic virtue, we cannot 
help again declaring, that Lord Melvillo has fallen a victim tu 
confidence misplaced, to pnjodice misjudged, and to indignation 
misapplied: he has been condemned without trial ; when an 
appeal has been ofiered to his intemperate judges; when a 
request has been made to put him on his defence ; when it has 
been earnestly solicited to give him a fiiir and candid hearing, 
and then come to a decision on the merits of the case, a strong 
and presumptuous negative have been given, directed and 
enforced by the violence of the times. If tliose who were so 
very impatient to deprive Mr. Pitt of bo able a coadjator, were 
equally zealous in their endeavours to restore to the public 
the nnaccDunted milhons of which that public has been so die- 

. gracefully robbed, there would, perhaps, be some excuse for all 
C 2 
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that affectation of public virtue which has lately distinguished 
certain brawling patriots of the day. Lord Melville has not 
deprived the public of a single £arthing ; his most implacable 
enemies have not dared to charge him with such an act : can 
as much be said of the fathers of some men? If the public 
were paid its pecuniary claims — long since indisputably proved 
— certain furious patriots, instead of living in splendour, would 
be put on the parish. In the future resolutions of the House 
of Commons, in the future resolutions of all public meetings, 
we hope that an immediate attention to the enormous debts 
still due to the public, by certain noisy individuals, will be 
strongly recommended. 

This was the article which called down upon its 
author the full indignation of the House of Commons, 
and the debate that ensued upon it is memorable; 
amongst other things, by the eminence of those who 
took part in it. On the. 25th of April, 1805, Mr. 
Grey, the champion of the populttr party be it re- 
membered, rose to bring the matter before Parliament, 
and the discussion and other proceedings that followed, 
as we find them stated in the publications of the time,* 
afford an interesting view of the temper in which 
Newspaper critiques on public affairs were regarded, 
and show also how lenient a parliamentary majority 
can be when a delinquent has done what agrees with 
its political humour. 

Mr. Grey began by remarking, that whatever 
reluctance he might feel to take any steps which should 
seem inconsistent with the most perfect liberty of the 
, press, he could not forbear calling the attention of 
the House to a most indecent libel on their proceed- 
ings; it was of a nature so gross that, consistent with 
its own dignity, the House could not suffer it to pass 

* Annual Register and Newspapers, April, 1805. 
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iiVHi', withniil. pii|irHHHii)ff ilH inill^niitlnn M^MinHt il 
I In (liiM) t'lMiil, IViMirriiH OihiOh mFiIih InniHU- liny, ihi' 
IMini^rupli WH liHvn JiinI i|UnliM|, mi)iI nniiMhiilHil hy 
mnvliif( tliiil, Mr. MhIim' MIihuI n( MhhI HIthhI., iIih prHi 
(Hf Mini iHihlJHJiHi' ^)f Ihn nlliunlinH V\\\m', hIimiiIiI lit* 

nilljiul If) lIlO hfll'lir lIlH lllMIHI*. OlIH nl' tllM llllliJHlHlN 

I'MHH (i) iIpImmiI iIiii lltiM'iiry i'liMin|il(Mi iil' IiIh liiln nil 
Infi^iiH. TliH llitiiM'Hilnr nl' (Iih l<!H<'lin(|iiHr fidiiilMiMl 

i\\t\l lIlH |MlHHfi^l\|l|Hl. f'HMll WKH HIimIImIIH IIImI llnlHi'tUll, 

hut, iiopHfl llifil ir ^HiilJiMnnn now hiif^iiii In Ijitn llidr 
fHlHiitlfin hi cviM-ylliiiif^ fif M lllinlhiiiH iumI lirth^'ifiil 
ivinU'hi*y, IJh'Y wmiM nl- IjmihI. mI>hhivh llm hIiIi'I-hhI 

||}||MII'ljllljty. OhHI'l'VlHluilH Hf lilH HfllllH liilill Mil lIlC 
prUCI«m||||J(H 111' lIlH IhlUHHlllHJ lll'll'll IlI'lnlH ll|>|MflirH»|, 
llll'l Wl'I'H MH flHcil fiVI'lJMMhHll; lull, il' II. WIIH un^ 

rHMolvi*<l (liiii n^iiiiii'kH ili^ni^Hlory hi iIim iliH^'Hy "' 

illH llnilH'M^llOIlM liH lilHlkMl Willi IlH lll(|jfi(lllll.i'lll, lic 
WIIH HHllHih'/l. All IlH llnHln^l WIIH, tlllll, lll^y wInMlhl 
UHi Hnl<'''l. OIIH plll'lhlllllir lllHllll|fM« i'fir |MllllHlilf|4Mll| nii'l 

lHi*il|j<^rH piiHH witli iiiipiiiiily. Ih< r/in'lii/l^<l liy 'ili 
j<t*?liiiji( h) lliH iiinllnu. Mr Un^y fimi^ in P'ply If 

lIlH lil/lll Iiz/IIOIIMiIiIh g<'lll.|l'l/lllll, (ill' HHUl) wjhIm''I 

h; iiiiil<<' IIiIh a |iiiit of ii gMii^nil HynlM/i, lin i-mM liiiv<' 
/i/i ohji'iHion ; hiil/ Iih \iiui wIh^'IhiI IJjIh i'H^h im niif 
m\i\i'\i il \ii*f'iniiii lliH lloiiHH in Utki* muU'iilH hiu'iUiI 
v.np;ii\/Jiiii'j\ 'I'liH ivimnii Ijh hf/ii^lii il forwiinl wiih. 
iIihI Iih lli/yii^lil. il nini wlji**li wmh lifjlil. «nil j/ropHi h/ 
H<'|H';t Ml'. KoK hII'/wh/I ll/«f in iiffiiiiH of iIijh l^i/i'l 
lliH Hirif'.ii'Hi iiiij/HiiiHlily ';m|{IjI iilwiiyn 1/; p/nvoil ; hiil. 
in judging of iJih innfnifdy iff HUt-ii nioliooH, i'^hi'I 
fIiohM (yH I/imI (/; j>MHi/riil«/ Hiih^h «n'l '•i//'iinjHlHn' * h 
Jt wHHtliH diityof lliH lloiiHH io iuhn 'HiH tliHl. ill*' lnh 
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inclined to overlook the offence. He said that if 
the article had appeared a trivial matter to him, or if 
it had heen a fair comment on pubUc afinira, he should 
Dot have complained of it ; but it appeared to him, on 
the contrarj', to be mere invective and unqualified 
abuse, tending to villify the proceedings, and insult 
the authority of Parliament ; but if the House thought 
lightly of it, or if the honourable member who had 
spoken last should think proper to move that the 
order be discharged, he should not feel it neceaaary to 
press his motion. Mr. Atkins Wright again conjured 
the House not to make this a matter of any conse- 
quence, as a bare reprimand would be sufficient for 
the purpose. Mr. Windham, howeyer, would listen 
) such compromise. He said, he supposed the 
|K>nourable gentleman i^ho spoke last, would take care 
a be more tender of his own character as an indivi- 
dual, than he seemed to be of that of the House of 
Commons; but he saw no reason why gentlemen 
^^should feel in that way ; as it would be as much as 
^^bftying to the public, "you may 9ay what you please, 
^^■Fe don't miud it." If such was the rule, why not 
^^Broclaim it ? It would be fals« language to say, that, 
^^Because many things of this kind were passed over, 
^^Bone should be noticed. The only question was, whe- 
ffUier the present instance went to such escess as should 
lead them to interfere for the maintenance of their 
own dignity ? In his opinion, it was gross, calumnious, 
told licentious, and he should not think himself acting 
on a vindictive principle if he voted for punishing the 
offender, in a certain degree, as a warning to otlicrs 
flheridan next rose to say his word in favour of freedom 
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of expression. He thought that though the article 
in itself was extremely improper, yet, when compared 
with a variety of others which appeared, it might be 
said to be mere milk and water. If the House was 
about to adopt a new feeling, and take notice of all 
expressions of this sort, after having slumbered so long, 
and suffered them to pass imheeded, it should first give 
notice of it, and not let punishment fall on a particular 
individual, when so many were involved in the same 
sort of delinquency. The House had long connived 
at things of this sort ; it had also connived at reporting 
its debates, and very properly ; for he should consider 
it a mortal blow to the liberties of the country, if the 
people should be kept in ignorance of the proceedings 
of Parliament. The members of that House took 
greater freedoms with each other, than they wished 
others to do ; but as people published in the reports 
the severest things they said of one another in that 
House, was it not natural that they should fall into an 
imitation of their style, and speak of them, in some 
measure as they did of themselves. He should be 
very sorry to find any prosecution in this instance — 
first, because he was a warm friend to the liberty of 
the press, and, secondly, because he knew the result 
of such prosecutions. He remembered having seen 
what they all conceived to be a libel on that House 
(he alluded to a pamphlet published by Mr. Eeeve,) 
sent before a court of law, and there an honourable 
friend of his had the ingenuity to persuade the jury 
that it contained no reflection whatever on the House of 
Commons. If the author of the attack now complained 
of, made an ample apology, (as no doubt he would,) 



e matter had better drop, and it woiild be sufficient 
Lave him reprimanded and discharged. The Chaif 
sellor of the Exchequer agreed that these things 
iionld not be rashly taken up ; and, it' they had been 
^lerated long, he certainly -was of opinion that it 
i not be candid to select one individual for the 
3se of puniahjnent. As to sending this matter 
teforo a jury, the proper time to consider that would 
be after tliey had heard what he had to say in his own 
defence. Fox next declared for lenity. He hod ever 
been of opinion, and he believed his conduct had 
sretty well shown it, that the liberty of the press 
ihould not be rashly meddled with, but it was not 
(lerhaps, aUogether proper iJiat every gi'oss breach 
■n&f privilege should escape with impunity. As to the 
■question of prosecution, this case would resemble that 
jontempt of court, and sliould be punished by 
|hat House, and no other. He was certain that if 
Juch an imputation ss this had been thrown on the 
Souse of Commons when tlie majority was in favotu- 
r the minister, it would not be tolerated. Upon the 
[ffhole, however, on the general principle, that the free- 
chseussion, either in or out of doors, ought 
pot to be discouraged, he was of opinion that this 
oishmeut ought not to be severe. After some further 
bfioussion, Mr. Feter Stuart was called in, and in 
r to a question from the Speaker, acknowledged 
|bat the Paper was printed and published by him. 
e Speaker said, thai the Paper had been complained 
of to the House, as containing Hbelloua reflections on 
its conduct and character ; and then put the question, 
i ■■What have you to say in answer to the charge ? To 
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this Mr. Stuart replied, ^'Permit me. Sir, to assure you, 
that I very much regret that any part of the contents 
of my Paper of yesterday should have incurred the 
displeasure of this honourable House. If, Sir, I have 
expressed myself too warmly in favour of Lord Mel- 
ville, for whom I shall always entertain the highest 
respect and esteem, I beg this honourable House will 
view it as the unguarded language of the heart, and 
not a wilfiil intention to provoke the censure of a 
power onwhich our dearest rights and liberties depend. 
I entreat you, Sir, that some allowance may be made 
for that freedom of discussion of public affairs which, 
for a long series of years, has been sanctioned by com- 
mon usage, and that the hasty composition of a 
Newspaper may not be considered as a deliberate 
design to offend this honourable House." Mr. Stuart 
was then desired by the Speaker to withdraw, and 
Mr. Grey moved, that Peter Stuart, in publishing 
the said Paper, has been guilty of a high breach of 
the privileges of this House. The Attorney General 
said he would not oppose the motion, considering the 
paragraph to be a libel, but those things wore different 
aspects, as they were for us or against us. He recol- 
lected when the public prints made an honourable 
gentleman state, at clubs and meetings, that the House 
of Commons was lost to everything that was just and 
proper, and that it was no use attending it, and that 
it afforded no protection to the people, — and yet the 
House had never interfered. Mr: Fox observed, that 
he thought it incontrovertible that a man may say he 
should not attend the House, because he could do no 
service in it, without being guUty of a libel ; he had 
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said so, and it was most certainlyhis opinion. As to 
any other observationa, if the right honourable gentle- 
man had shown him the prints ho alluded to, he 
would have told him how far theywere accurate, He 
did not thick it very candid to pass it over qe the tims 
it happened, and now bring it forward, as an argit- 
mentum ad hominem, when such a libel as this was 
before the House. He confessed that he thought this 
a more serious libel than many others, because it 
seemed to be agreeable to the executive power ; and 
in tliat case, there must be strong suspicious when it 
came from a person in tlie pay of the Government. 
The motion of Mr, Grey was then put and carried; 
after which Mr. Atkins Wright moved, that Mr, Peter 
Stuart be called to tlie bar, reprimandod, and dia- 
cliarged. Mr, Grey said, that after the paragraph in 
question had been voted a high breach of privilege, 
if the House chose to let it pass without no greater 
mark of its displeasure he had no objection. After 
hearing the apology that had been made, if it were an 
apology, be would leave them to tlieir own discretion. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, that however 
he might be disposed to lenity, aa far as the individual 
was concerned, yet, after having once resolved that a 
person had been guilty of a high breach of privilege, 
he could not, consistently with the dignity of the 
House, he instantly discharged, and therefore he 
moved, that the said Peter Stuart ba taken into 
istody of the Serge ant- at- Arms : which was 



On tlie 2nd of May, Sir H. Mildmuy presented 
fl following petition from Stunn : — 
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To tho Honourable the Honse of Commons, in Parliament 
assembled : The petition of Peter Stuart, printer and pub- 
lisher of a Morning Newspaper, entitled The Daily Adver- 
tiser, Oracle, and True Briton, most humbly showeth, that for 
tho publication of that part of the Paper of Thursday last, 
doomed highly offensive to this honourable House, he feels the 
deepest regret ; and that, although certain expressions in that 
paragraph be indiscreet and unguarded, and such as have in- 
curred tho displeasure of this important branch of the British 
Constitution ; yet, that your petitioner humbly hopes, on this 
acknowledgment of his sincere sorrow, this honourable House, 
in the plentitude of its condescension and liberality, will be 
])lcased to pardon him for a transgression solely attributable 
lo the hasty composition of a Newspaper, and not to any 
(loliberate design of offending this honourable House, lliat 
your petitioner is emboldened to solicit your indulgence and 
forgiveness, on his well founded assurance, that, during the 
several years in which he has conducted a Newspaper, it has 
uniformly been his principle and pride zealously to support 
tho cliaracter and dignity of the House of Commons; and 
that it has frequently fallen to his lot to have vindicated both 
from the charges of societies, expressly instituted to bring them 
into public disrepute and contempt. In any observations which 
your petitioner may have published on the conduct of Lord 
Melville, he could not but bear in mind that the views of those 
societies, abetting domestic treason, and assisted by the co- 
operation of the revolutionary power of France, would, he 
verily believes, have effected the destruction of the British 
Constitution, had not the wise and efficient measures brought 
forvvoi'd by that administration in which Lord Melville held 
HO conspicuous a situation, been adopted, and this honourable 
House would not, in that case, perhaps, have been now in 
existence, either to censure Lord Melville, or to pardon your 
jwtitioncr. That if anything could increase your petitioner's 
rogrot, it would be its being supposed that the objectionable 
inutigmph was directed also against the Right Honourable 
tho Si>oaker of the House of Commons ; that your petitioner 
has no hesitation to declare, that no idea was ever more remote 
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;d : and that your potitioncr would bo tie Torj 
list pcrBou to insinuate anytliiDg disrcBpcctful of a, ctarQctcr 
■whom ho, in conjunction with the whole nation, highly eBteems 
as a pritate gentleman, and moat profonudly venerates as the 
head and public organ of this honourable House. That your 
petitioner most humbly hopes this honourable House wiU con- 
Bent to his reienae ; and yom' petitioncT will ever pray, &c. 

P. Stitabt. 
After this petition had been read, its temper and 
intents provoked a warm discussion. Sir H. Mild- 
the Tory gentleman who had presented it, 
lOved : — 
That the said Peter Stuart be brought to the bar, and be 
diacharged. Mr. Wyndham called the attention of the HouBe 
to this petition, and asked if anytliing like it had eser been 
He ]cft it to the diaeretion of the Honourable 
met, whether, after hearing this extraordinary petition, 
would persevere in his motion. Sir H. iVIJldmay said he 
nothing improper in it, and as to the credit given to 
)rd Melville and Iliose who acted with him, for those 
ea which enabled the House to presen-e its p]ace, he 
had no hositation for himself to avow thu sanio principle : he 
should, therefore, persevere in his motion. Mr, Fox thought 
it unneoessary and improper to introduce, into a jietition of 
thii nature, any opinion respecting tJio former conduct of Lord 
Melville, unless it were for the purpose of attacking thoGo who 
brought him before the House. He could not conceive how 
anch a defcnee could bo admitted i unless ministers meant tliat 
those who were brought before ttcm for libelling that House 
might plead, as a justified tie o, that they had uniformly supported 
Administration, and had only libelled those who composed the 
minority. The Chancellor of the Exchequer admitted, that if 
the petitioner stated generally that he hod beun in the habit 
of Bupporting Administration, it would be no justification of 
Iiim ; but being accused of a libel on tlic House of Commons, 
it was nistcrial to him to show, that ho was bo far from being 
the habit of libclliug them, he had always before supporled 
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their resolutions and decisions. The language of the petition 
was not that which appeared to him most proper, but it was 
almost the common fault of those connected with the press, 
that they assumed a loftier tone, and perhaps gave themselves 
more importance than naturally belonged to them. As to the 
danger of the times in which the petitioner said he had sup- 
ported the House of Commons, and the Administration, of 
which Lord Melville was one, had been the salvation of the 
country, the opinion was not singular. It had been for years 
the prevailing opinion of both Houses of Parliamenti and of a 
considerable portion of the people of the country. With the 
exception of his professions of respect for the Speaker, and 
esteem for the character of Lord Melville, the rest of the 
petition breathed nothing but sorrow and contrition. Mr. 
Wyndham requested the House to observe how small a part of 
the petition was taken up with the language of sorrow and 
contrition ; and, on account of the character and complexion of 
the performance altogether, he should feel it necessary to move 
an amendment. But, on the suggestion of Sir William Bur- 
roughs, the Speaker acquainted the right honourable gentle- 
man that it was incompetent for him to move any amendment, 
as he had spoken before on the debate. Mr. Grey considered the 
petition to have been written altogether in a state of defiance 
and accusation. It was an attack upon their character as 
judges, sitting in a court of justice, and calling them intem- 
perate, partial, and presumptuous. He considered the petition 
as an aggravation of the original offence, and that the punish- 
ment ought to be increased. Mr. Canning said, he saw no 
necessity for censuring the petitioner for merely answering a 
charge that had been brought against him. As the petitioner 
had defended, with mistaken zeal, the man who had been the 
victim of the anger of that House, was it unfair for him, in 
extenuation, to show the causes which had produced that zeal ? 
Ho wished, however, that the editors of Papers would take 
notice and receive warning, if this mode were persisted in, 
that a great change had taken place in the system of forbear- 
ance hitherto adhered to, and regelate their conduct accordingly. 
Mr. Sheridan saw nothing inconsistent in the conduct of his 
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honourable friend (Mr. Grey). He had, on ti former night, 
given way to tt disposifjon of leniiy, bat now, when he found 
that dispoaition had been abased, there was no inconaisteiicy 
in thinking that this lenity had been misplaced, and that some 
severer punishment shonld take place. He felt sorry that the 
petition had been so worded that he could not give it his sup- 
port, and should therefore agree to the vote of his honoarnble 
" " " Mr- Whitbroad aakod, waa it to be endured that the 
iter of a Newspaper ahauld tell the House of Commons, that 
lie had sat in judgment apon them and their proceedings, and 
pronounced his applause or his censure on the different parties 
in Porliarooat as he thought fit P He did not, however, wish 
any sevsrily of ponishment on the present occasion, but recom- 
mended to the honourable baronet to withdraw this petition, 
for the purpose of preparing another, that might bo less escep- 
tionablo, Mr. Wilbcrforee did not think that the dignity of 
the House should be engaged in disciiBsing what sort of peti- 
tion it would be right to receive ; but certainly this waa not so. 
It was deficient ia the temper and views of itr— it was not in 
t^t style of expression which ought to be presented to tite 
House of Commons in behalf of a person who had offended its 
dignity — it was a ease in which the petitionei ought to make 
apology to the whole House of Commons, and 
lOt one side of the House, which he could not help considering 
the present instance. The Solicitor General, 
considerable length, defended the petition. He saw nothing 
it of that offensive matter which had been alluded to by 
aeveral gentlemen in the course of the debute. If any of the 
expressions in the petition were (ajid he did not admit they 
were) offensive to the House, they could not aggravate his offence 
when they were dictated by a spirit which intended to lessen 
it. He concluded by declaring that he found himself called 
i^Kin. to support the motion of the honoorable baronet, to call 
the petitioner to the bar, in order to his being dischai^ed. After 
some farther discussioii on the subject, the House divided— for 
the motion, one bnodrcd and forty-two ; against it, one hun- 
dred and twenty-one ; majority, twenty^one. Mr. Peter 
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Stuart was then brought to the bar, and having received a 
reprimand £rom the Speaker, was discharged.* 

The Newspaper critique agreed with the political 
I bias of the majority of the House, and the publisher 

: of it was allowed to escape with a nominal punish- 

j ment. 

From these discussions in the Legislature, we may 
turn to a humbler, but not less interesting, morsel of 
News2)aper history, which we find in Mr. Leigh 
Hunt's " Lord Byron and His Contemporaries." It 
refers to the establishment of a Journal in the same 
year that Peter Stuart's affair attracted so much 
attention. Leigh Hunt had been the companion of 
Coleridge and Charles Lamb at the Blue Coat School, 
and had distinguished himself by an early talent for 
versification. He was now about to enter upon more 
serious literary labours ; and the spirit of indepen- 
dence which he brought to the task, soon gained him 
more reputation and applause than would perhaps 
have been his lot, had he displayed fax greater talent, 
combined with less honesty of purpose. It would be 
unjust, however, to ascribe to the liberality of his 
opinions the popularity which was, to a great extent, 
due to his talents. As a critic and a scholar, he had, 
at the time he began his career, few equals on the 
press, and very few superiors ; and bringing to his 
Newspaper duties a loftier idea of the vocation of the 
Journalist than was then generally entertained, he 
succeeded in giving to the Papers he conducted a 
tone, and gained for them a character, which honour- 
ably distinguished them amongst their rivals. His 

Ann. Begister, 1805. 
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independence of thought and expression, involved 
him in persecution, and subjected him to imprison- 
ment — as similar qualities have involved others before 
and since — but of this hereafter. Our present pur- 
pose is with a Journal which, after making a good 
figure in its generation, has become a portion of the 
past. And now let Leigh Hunt tell his own story 
in his own way: — 

"My brother John, at the beginning of the year 
1805, set up a Paper called The News, and I went 
to live with him in Brydges Street, and wrote the 
theatricals in it. It was he who invented the round 
window in the oflSce of that Paper to attract attention.* 
I say the Paper was his own, but it is a singular in- 
stance of my incuriousness that I do not know to this 
day, and most likely never did, whether he had any 
share in it or not. Upon reflection, my impression 
is that he had not. At all events he was the printer 
and publisher, and occupied the house." 

The tone of Newspaper criticism was then at a low 
ebb, not as regards talent, which was plentiful enough, 
but on account of the venality and unblushing parti- 
ality of the reviewers. Mr. Hunt's is by no means an 
exaggerated account of the condition of the art. He 
savs: — " It was the custom at that time for editors of 
Papers to be intimate with actors and dramatists. 
They were often proprietors as well as editors ; and, 
in that case, it was not expected that they should, 
escape the usual intercourse, or wish to do so. It 
was thought a feather in the cap of all parties, and 

* The house is now a coffee-shop, and the ronnd window is gone. 
It ^aced York Street, Covent Garden. 
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wit}i tJieir featbers thev tickled one another. The 
Newspaper rxiau had consequence in the green-room, 
and }>lenty of tickets for his friends ; and he dined at 
ainuHing tablcH. The dramatist secured a good-natured 
criticjue In his Journal, sometimes got it written himself, 
or, according to Mr. Iteynolds, was himself the author 
of it. * * The best chance for an editor, who 
wi»h(;d to have anything like an opinion of his own, 
wu« t}j(j aj>pearance of a rival Newspaper with a strong 
thfiutricul connexion. Influence was here threatened 
witli diniinution. It was to be held up on other 
groundH ; and ttio critic was permitted to find out 
that a had phiy wa8 not good, or an actress's petti- 
coat of the hLwful dimensions. Puffing, and plenty of 
tiitkctH, wtint, however, the system of the day. It was 
an iiii.(trf!hangu of anienitics over the dinner-table; a 
IhiLtnry of power on ttio one side, and puns on the 
othnr; and wliat the public took for the criticism 
upon a phiy, whh a draft upon the box-office, or re- 
niiniHcuuicim of hiHt Thursday's salmon and lobster 
rtauiu). Wo naw that independence in theatrical 
(iritiiMHUi would ho a groat novelty. We announced 
it, and nobody b(>li(Wod us; wo stuck to it, and the 
town hi'liovod ovi»ry thing we said." 

Th(« Npirit and indi^ponthMioo which characterized 
Koigh lltuH'H oririiiuoH on litoraluro and the drama 
worn t»xlou«h»d to bin polilioal writings. He com- 
nii>nh»d k\\\ \\\\> ovt^nts of iho dny, with a freedom very 
(hNhmttt|\il to thoNO wlio onjoyod a share of tlie taxes, 
or who worshippod at tho shrino of fashion and tihe 
Prinoo of \V«h»s. Ilo had tlio lahMit to detect, a^ad 
Un> hi>n«\siy and tho oourago lo doohiro, the necessity 
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Wiot various changes which have since been made. He 
1 was, in fact, one of the pioneers of the changes which 
have heen effected during the present century. When 
the nation was infected with the war fever, he advo- 
cated peace ; when mUliona ware being lavished upon 
armies sent against Napoleon, he argued for retrench- 
ment; and when noblemen bought and sold pocket 
boroughs, he demanded Parliamentary reform. The 
Attorney General was soon on his track ; and, as 
we shall see, this literary champion for extension 
of liberty to Uie people was quickly instructed in 
Lthe forms of Westminster Hall, and ultimately 
lishut np in gaol, whilst the property earned hy his 
Kpen was being filched from him by fines and law 
He was a man of no private fortune, and had 
) earn the guineas which the Government compelled 
to expend in defending bh writings in the 
(Ourta.* Three years after the starting of The News, 
3 Examiner was established. Leigh Hunt thus 

• The ftilloiring Newspopor notice of Loigh Hunts younger daj*, 
J here form an interesting note :—" Laigh Hunt is the son of a 
tergjman of the Cliuroh. of England, and was bora at Southgate, in 
'iddluBex, October IB, 178i. Hia father, the Eev. laiaa Hunt, ma 
ft Wuat iDdian, but being in PennsylTonia at &b tiioe of the vor triUi 
America, be manifcated Ma loyalty to libe Crown so Tarmly, that he 
wai foreed lo leave Ihat couatry and come to England. Having taken 
erdon, be was for some time tutoi- to Ur. Leigh, the nephew of Lord 
CltiiudoB,neaTSoutIigate-, and bia son, the aubject of oar present aketcb, 
■was named Leigb after hia pupil, Like Coleridge and Lamb, Leigh 
Hunt received hia early edncation at Ciiriat^a Hoapital, whom he 
oontiniiod till hia fifteenth year, ' I irfta then,' he aaya, ' first deputy 
Grecian, and had the honoui' of going out ef school ia &B aame rank, 
■t UiB aame ago, and for the aame reason, as my friend Charles Lamb, 
The reason was, Ihat I heeitated in my speech. It was underatood 
a Grooiim was bound lo deliver a public speech before he left 
d2 
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Speaks of it in the work which we have ahready 
quoted: — ''At the beginning of the year 1808, my 
brother John and myself set up the weekly Paper of 
The Examiner in joint partnership. The spirit of the 
theatrical criticism continued the same as in The 
News for many years. *****! have long 
ceased to have any hand in it, and latterly to have 
any property in it. I shall, therefore, say nothing 
more of the Paper, except that I was very much in 
earnoHt in all I wrote ; that I was in a perpetual 
iluC'tuation during the time of gay spirits and wretched 
liiuilth, which conspired to make me asensitive observer, 
and a very bad man of business ; and that I think 
priM^iHuly on all subjects as I did when I last wrote in 
it, witli this difference, that I am inclined to object to 
the (jircumstancos that make the present state of 
R(jciety what it is still more ; and to individuals who 
arc the creatures of those circumstances, not at all." 
Homo of the articles he wrote when he was "very much 
in oiu'nost" wore those which brought down upon him 

pohool, niid to go into tho Church afterwards ; and as I could do neither 
of Uh^bo tilings, a Grecian I could not bo.* This impediment in his 
Bp(>n(.'h, liowovor, ho had the good fortune to overcome. At school, as 
ho hns boon through life, Leigh Hunt was remarkable for great exu- 
l>omnro of atiimnl spirits, and a passionate attachment to his friends ; 
b\it bo evinced little desire for study, except when the exercises were 
in >-orBO, when he would * give up' double the quantity demanded of 
liini. lie himself has said, that his prose themes were generally so 
bail, Ibnt Iho master used to crumple them in his hand, and throw 
Oioni to llio boys for their amusement Even in his schoolboy days 
b<^ 8<i>n-o to l>o a poot, and his father collected his verses into a volume, 
and publiRhod thorn with a largo list of subscribers. He has himself 
di^rnlvd this volume as nothing better than imitations, some of them 
o.lo\-or enough for a youth of sixteen, but worthless in every other 
rc^iHvt." 
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rtiie attentions of the Attorney General, And here 
oajinot again avoid noticing upon what shght 
k grounds llie law officers of the Crown ventured to 
f attack a public -writer, secure in the belief that juries 
I would convict any man who dai-ed to print troublesome 
I Btatempnts. In 1810 there appeared in The Examiner 
I the following paragraph : — 

What a crowd of bkasinga rosli upon one's mind that 
might be bestowed upon the country, in the event of a 
total change of Bysteni I Of all monarchs, indeed, sincQ the 
Bevolution, the saccessor of George the Third will have the 
finest opportunity of becoming nobly popular. 

Being printed whilst George the Third was on the 
throne, this was declared to be a seditious libel ; and 
Sir Vieary Gibbs took steps accordingly. Informa- 
tions were filed against Leigh Hunt and his brother 
John, and also against Mr. Perry of The Morning 
Chronicle, who bad reprinted the paragraph. Perrj^'s 
Joase came on first for trial, before Lord Ellenborough 
\aad a Middlesex special jury, February 24, 1810. 
Attorney General Gibbs, in opening the prosecution, 
Weclared, that " nobody who saw such language held 
>ould doubt that it must have a manifest tendency to 
Jienate and destroy the affections of the people to- 
(wards their sovereign, and to break down that link of 
Pove which ought to connect the sovereign and his 
people in the tonderest ties." Perry conducted his 
rod, after arguing the points at issue with 
great address, he thus concluded liisdefence. — " Gentle- 
inen of the jury, the cause of the Uberty of the press 
. England, under the dkection of the noble and 
bearned judge, ia in your hands this day. The Morning 
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Chronicle stands now, as it did in 1793, in the front 
of the battle, not only for itself, but for the liberty of 
the press of England. The point at issue is — ^whether 
it shall continue to assert the principles upon which 
the Whigs have ever acted, and by which their only 
object is to perpetuate to His Majesty and his heirs 
the throne to which they persuaded the people of 
England to call his ancestors, by securing it upon 
that basis which forms not only its strength but its 
lustre, and which I find truly described in a recent 
column of my own Paper : — ' Nothing on earth ever 
equalled the magnificent and richly ornamented 
power and greatness of the kingly oflSce in the Con- 
stitution of England, when exerted in due harmony 
with the influence and authority of the two Houses 
of Parliament, in unison with the public voice. The 
boasted unity and vigour of despotism is impotence 
compared with the concentrated energy of such a 
Government.* — ^May it be perpetual." 

The jury gave a verdict of Not Guilty, upon which 
the eX'Officio information against The Examiner, for 
the original publication of this so-called libel, was 
withdrawn by the Attorney General. This officer evi- 
dently feared another defeat, and postponed his wrath 
against the "Eadical print," until he could make 
what he thought a stronger case against its editor. 

Such an opportunity soon arose. The Examiner 
was not now the only Paper that attacked the abuses 
of our political system. Cobbett had made his way 
into the political arena, and with unfailing vigour kept 
up a constant fire in defence of democracy. Amongst 
other things, he had drawn the attention of the whole 
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■ country to the question of miliiarj flogging. Cobbett, 

• vho had himself been a soldier, objected only to this 
cruel mode of punishment Ln certain oases ; Leigh 
Hunt, in The Examiner, denounced such degrading 
inflictions altogether. In 1811, Leigh Hunt repub- 

llished from The Stamford News an article denun- 
tciatorj of flogging, in which the writer admits that 

Fjtuniahmenta are requisite under military law for 
the preservation of discipline ; but argues, tliat an 
army might he kept efi'ective without the use of whip- 
cord; and, in proof of this position, refers to the French 

> srmy of Bonaparte, where tlie lash was unknown. 

I This article was prosecuted by tJie Crown oEBcers, and 
the case against John Hunt and Leigh Hunt of the 
Examiner came on for trial before Lord Ellenborough 
on the S2nd of February, 1811.* Mr. Brougham, then a 
rising advocate in the English courts, was engaged for 

m * The concluding poitiott of tiiig alleged suditious Klid will give 
p ■ fair idea of its elmractcr ;— 

" The Attortu^y General ought no t to stroke Lis pTiin with such 

oomplaeoocy, when ho reftrs lo the manner in which Bonapnite troata 

bia soldiora. We daapiie and detest those who would teU ua lluit there 

is as much liberty now enjoyed in Frtmcc as there is left in this coiuttry. 

We give all credit to the wishes of some of onr great men ; yet while 

anything remains to ua in the shape of &ee dieeuesion, it ia impasubls 

that we should sink into the abjectBlavcry in which the French people 

are plonged. But although we do no t enyy the general condition of 

I; Bonaparte's auhjecta, we really {end we apani the honest conviction 

Mf our henrU) see nothing peculiarly pitiable in the lot of his 

BiMddieTa, when compared with that of aar own. Were we called upon 

"^ 'to make our election between the services, the whipcord would at onee 

decide oa. No advantage whatever can compensate for, nr rondet 

tolenibletoamind but ono degree removed frota brutality, a liability ta 

be lafhed like a beast. It is idle to talk about rendering the situation 

» «f a British soldier pleasant to himself, or desirable, for less honourahlo. 
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the defence, and, in opening his address to the jury, he 
recalled the names of a number of distinguished 
military men — ^Abercromby, Lord Moira, General 
Simcoo, Sir Eobert Wilson — who condemned the 
I)ractico of corporal punishment, and argued that the 
discussion of such a subject was one which might 
bo safely and properly allowed without danger to the 
state, lie declared that the question the jury had to 
decide really was, whether, on the most important and 
interesting subjects, an Englishman had the privilege 
of oxj)rossing himself as his feelings and his opinions 
dictated ? — A question which the jiu'y decided (much 
to the chagrin of Sir Vicary Gibbs) by a verdict of 
Not Guilty. 

But this was not to be the last of Leigh Hunt's 
ftpi)oarances in the law coiurts. The Prince Kegent 
took offoneo at some remarks in The Examiner, in 
which the writer declared The Morning Post had over- 
stated tlie truth in declaring the then middle-aged 
Prinoo to be an Adonis. A more absurd ground for a 

in tho 08timation of others, while the whip is held over his head — and 
over liis hrtid alone, for in no other country in Europe (with the ex- 
ivption, jHThn|>s, of Russia, which is yet in a state of barharity) is the 
militan' character st> degraded. "We once heard of an army of slaveSy 
which had bravely withstood the fttroi-d^i of their masters, being de- 
fiHitiHl and dispcrst^ by the Ivare shaking of the insfntmrfit ofJhpeUation 
in their faivs. This bwught so fort»ibly to their minds their former 
state of st^r^'itude and disgrace, that every honouraWe impulse at once 
forsiX^k their bivs«^ms, and tliey betook themselves to flight and to howling. 
Wo eniortain no anxietv about the character of our cinmtrvmen in 

• * 

Portugal, when we Cv^ntemplate their nictating the haw^wf* of Massena*8 
tTvvp*, bxit we must own that we slioxild trt^mblc fi^r the result^ were 
the Wnch gt^noral to disjvitch against them a few hundred drummers, 
Cdch bnuidishiug a ai/V-miW tails,^" 
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royal prosecution can scarcely be imagined ; but the 

fact of the Prince having commenced an action for 

libel in such a case proves, if such proof were necessary, 

that his vanity was much greater than his discretion. 

One result of the proceedings against The Examiner 

was, that this royal gentleman was for years afterwards 

continually spoken of, in the spirit of Hone's political 

squib, as — 

The dandy of fifty, 

Who bows with a grace ; 

Has a taste in wigs, collars, 

Cuirasses, and lace. 

In reference to the article in The Examiner on the 
Prince Eegent, Leigh Hunt candidly says : — " I was 
provoked to write the libel by the interest I took in 
the disappointments of the Irish nation, which had 
very particular claims on the promises of His Eoyal 
Highness ; but what perhaps embittered it most in the 
palate of that illustrious personage was its contradic- 
tion of an awkward panegyric which had just appeared 
from the pen of some foolish person in the Morning 
Post, calling him at his time of life a charmer of all 
hearts, and an Adonis of loveliness. At another time I 
should have laughed at this in a rhyme or two, and re- 
mainedfree — the courts of law having a judicious instinct 
against the reading of merry rhymes; but the two things 
coming together, and the Irish venting their spleen 
very stoutly over the wine at the dinner on St. Patrick's 
day (indeed they could not well be more explicit, for 
they groaned and hissed when his name was men- 
tioned), JL wrote an attack equally grave and vehement 
and such as everybody said would be prosecuted."* ' 

* Lord Byron and Some of his Contemporaries. 
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The expectation was realized; proceedings were 
taken, and, in this instance, the jury found a verdict of 
guilty against Leigh Hunt and his brother John Hunt 
The sentence against them was a fine of i£500 (which, 
with the costs, made the total penalty i£2000), and two 
years' imprisonment (each) in Horsemonger Lane Gaol. 
The imprisonment he might have avoided had he 
chosen to have acceded to an ofier made "through 
the medium of a third person, but in a manner empha- 
tically serious and potential," binding him to abstain 
in future from similar attacks ; but which, although 
afterwards repeated as far as the payment of the fine 
was concerned, Mr. Hunt and his brother with the 
utmost constancy rejected. 

The minds of these two Newspaper martyrs could 
not be cramped by the aspects of a gaol. They went 
to work to make the best of their fate, and succeeded 
so well as to render the imprisonment very endurable. 
Politicians, poets, and other writers, paid them visits 
of compliment and condolence, and amongst the 
number were Byron and Moore. They found in 
Horsemonger Lane a realization of the truth of the 
old cavalier's rhyme : — . 

Stone walls do not a prison make, 

Nor iron bars a cage ; 
Minds innocent and quiet take 

These for a hermitage. 

Leigh Hunt had metamorphosed his prison rooms. 

*• I papered the walls," he says, "with a trellis of 

roses ; I had the ceiling coloured with clouds and 

\jti(^ky ; tlio barred windows were screened with Venetian 

caolinds ; and when my, book-cases were set up, with 
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their busts and flowers, and a piano-ibrte made its 
appearance, perhaps there was not a handsomer room 
on that side the water. I took a pleasure, when a 
Btrangor knocked at the door, to see him come in and 
Btare about him. The surprise on issuing from the 
Borough, and passing through the avenues of a gaol, 
was dvamatic. Charles Lamb declared there was no 
other such room except in a fairy tale. But I had 
another surprise, which was a. garden. There was a 
little yard outside, railed off from another belonging 
to the neighbouring wai'd. This yard I shut in with 
green pahngs, adorned it witL a trelhs, bordered it 
with a thick bed of earth from a nursery, and even 
oontrived to have a grass plot. The earth I filled 
LWith flowers and young trees. There was an apple- 

le, from which we managed to get a pudding the 
jfcoond year. As to my flowers, they were allowed to 
be perfect. A poet from Derbyshire (Moore) told me 
he had seen no such heart' s-eaae. Here I wrote and 
read in fine weather, sometimes under an awning. 
In autumn, mytrelliseswerehiingwith scarlet runners, 
which added to the flowery investment. I used to 
Bhut my eyes in my arm-chair, and affect to think 
lyself hundreds of miles off. But my triiunph was 

issuing forth of a morning. A wicket out of the 
'^f^ardeo led into the large one belonging to the prison. 
The latter was only for vegetables, but it contained a 
cherry tree, which I twice saw in blossom." 

Men who could thus bend to circumstances, and make 
even a gaol agreeable, were oot to be conquered by 
state prosecutions. They continued to write as before ; 
And when, in course of time. The Examiner passed 
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from their hands, it found (fortunately for the pro- 
gress of liberal opinions) new possessors, animated by 
an equal zeal for the elevation of literature and the 
progress of freedom. 

We have seen that one of the prosecutions against 
The Examiner was grounded on the opinions ex- 
pressed in its columns on the subject of military 
flogging; and that this subject had been brought 
prominently forward by Cobbett — a political jour- 
nalist of great mark in his generation. William Cob- 
bett was born near Farnham, Surrey, on the 9th of 
March, 1792. His father was a small farmer; and 
the future public writer, who was to alarm ministers 
and be persecuted by Attorney Generals, found occu- 
pation, when a boy, in the day labour of the fields. 
As he grew older, he made a plunge into the world of 
London in search of work, and found himself, first, 
the rejected candidate for employment behind a 
draper's counter ; next, the drudge of the copying desk 
in a lawyer's oflSce ; and next, the bearer of a musket 
in a regiment of tlie line. He possessed qualities 
eminently desu'able in the ranks. He was tall, strong, 
active, cleanly, punctual, and exact, and this com- 
bination of useful qualifications soon obtained all the 
promotion which the rules of the service permitted. 
Not content, however, with his humble distinctions, 
and having a great thirst for knowledge, he worked 
with an unconquerable perseverance in pursuit of 
political and other information ; and being, moreover, 
very prudent and economical in his habits, he saved 
money from his scanty pay to purchase his discharge^ 
which he received, with an excellent character from 
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the oflScers under whom he had served, — one of whom 
was the uohappy Lord Edwttrd fitagerald. Wlien 
free from the clutches of the Hoi-se Guards, he 
brought some charges against certain militaij men, 
and a court-martial was ordered ; but, finding himself 
unable to eiibatantiate his allegations, he fled to 
France, whence he subsequently sailed for America, 
where Ms career as an author commenced. His first 
productions were some poUtical pamphlets, but the 
bookseller who published them having, as Cobbett 
thought, behaved unfairly towards him, he set up n 
shop for himself, in Second Street, Philadelphia, and 
soon made himself a reputation by certain high Tory 
writings, which appeared with the signature of Peter 
Porcupine. His notoriety was increased also by the 
which he filled his shop windows. These he 
crowded with portraits of George the Third and his 
iaters, with likenesses of princes of the royal llimily, 
with other regal and noble faces. Such an eshibi- 
regarded as an outrage upon popular feeling 
in the republican city, for no one had dared exhibit 
publicly a likeness of the King since the declaration 
of independence. Cobbett thus became at once 
notorious and impopular. 

The explanation of tins early display of anti- 
democratic feeling is to be found, probably, inCobbett's 
innate dislike to tyranny, In the United States ho 
found, fifty years ago, an intolerance towards all and 
every other opinion except that which had then 
newly gained the ascendant by the establishment of the 
republic. The Americana were bigots in their repub- 
laniiim, and, like all bigots, were tyrannical in their 
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strength. This tyranny Cobbett felt and attacked, and 
the more his opponents threatened him, the more stub- 
bom and abusive he became. At length a libel, which 
he had written on Dr. Rush, was brought before the 
courts of law, and he was convicted (December, 1799), 
and fined 5,000 dollars, a sum which he had no means 
of paying, and, to avoid further consequences, he fled 
ingloriously to England. No sooner had he reached 
this country, than he (in 1800) re-commenced his 
work as a writer, still adhering to the Tory principles 
he had adopted ; and his Paper, The Porcupine, con- 
tained many clever compositions, in which the energy 
and powers of abuse for which he was afterwards so 
famous were fully displayed. Mr. Wyndham praised 
him in the House of Commons for his defence of 
aristocratic institutions ; and one of his compositions 
is declared to have been read from the pulpit in all 
parts of the country. But the service he had taken 
soon became irksome. He must have felt that nature 
never meant him for an obsequious supporter of the 
silver-fork school he so often ridiculed; and before 
long he recanted his errors; commenced his Political 
Register ; and went over to the democratic camp, by 
which he stood faithfully to the end of his career. 
The exposure of Governmental abuses, and the ridi- 
cule of Government men and their friends, afforded 
him ample employment, and, before long, brought 
down upon him an equally ample share of prosecution. 
His first appearance in the courts of , law was for 
the publication of a libel on the chief members of 
the Government of Ireland — Lord Hardwicke, Lord 
Redesdale, and others. This libel he declared he had 
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received at his shop io Pall Mall, firom an anouymous 
correspondent, and tlial the letter containing it bore 
tha JQ'ish post mark. He "was found guilty, but 
judgment (if the State Trials are to be relied 
) hy giving up the MS. of the objectionable letters, 
■the handwriting of which. led afterwards to the 
celebrated proceedings against Judge Johnson, An 
action was subsequently brought against Cobbett for 
the same hbel, byPhmliett, the Irish Solicitor General, 
who gained a verdict, with ^500 damages. These 
were heavy blows, but more severe inflictions were in 
Btore for him. In 1809 he was again put on his trial 
ibt an alleged aeditioua hbel. Some English local 
tnihtia men, the sons and servants of fanners, had 
been flogged in Cambridgeshire. Such punishments 
were unhappily common enough, but in the case 
denounced by The Pohtical Register, these EngUsh 
conscripts had been so floggod whilst under a guard 
of some foreign mercenary ti^oopa then in this country, 
Cobbett declared this to be a national disgrace, which 
nothing could wipe out. The lash was scandalous 
enough imder any circumstances, but tliat " free-boin 
Englishmen," enrolled to defend their country fcom 
threatened foreign invasion, should, for some paltry 
infraction of military rule, be tied up like dogs to be 
under a guard of GeiTuan bayonets, was a 
■ not to be sutfeiod in a. land that declai-ed itself 
The comment upon what was regarded as a 
shameful act, created a great seusation. The 
itorney General Gibbs was set to work — a verdict of 
ilty was obtained, and Cobbett was sentenced to 
fine of £1,000, to be imprisoned for two years 
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in Newgate, and to give bonds for £3,000 that he 
would keep the peace for seven years. Hansard, the 
printer of The Register, together with two of the ven- 
ders of the Publication were also punished ; though 
they had sought mercy of the authorities by confess- 
ing their share of the transaction, and by giving up 
the name of the writer of the article. 

The imprisonment, which would have crippled the 
energies of many less vigorous men, seemed to steel 
Cobbett to renewed exertions. Friends rose up to 
offer him sympathy and assistance ; his pen was plied 
incessantly ; and the Government, who thought they 
had shackled a troublesome enemy, found that though 
their gaoler had the body of the man, the press bore 
his thoughts over the length and breadth of the land. 
Cobbett adopted an ingenious mode of revenge. To 
give his persecuted Paper a wider and therefore more 
influential range, and so harass the authorities, he re- 
duced its price to twopence, and soon the coimtry 
rang with mingled abuse of the minister, and applause 
of the Twopenny Trash, as it was christened. In the 
real abuses of the Government lay the real strength 
of their opponents, and that strength was used with 
terrible effect ; but when Castlereagh and his friends 
had gained full power — ^when the continental kings, 
who had been toppled from their thrones by Napo- 
leon, had been restored by English money and the 
Holy Alliance — the flood of democracy was met by 
the strong hand, and a despotic minister, to gain 
his point, did not hesitate, in 1817, to use his majo- 
rity in the unreformed House of Commons to pass the 
notorious Six Acts. These laws were specially directed 
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K-not against the morning Newspapers, which had been 
iBJoied or frightened into comparative silence, or shared 

1 tile then general feeling in favour of a " atrong 
government" — hut against the Radical writers and 
3, " Cobbett, Wooler, Watson, Hunt," as Byron 
minds us, all of whom had contributed, by cheap 

jDliUeal publications and strong political harangues, 
B a demand for reform, loud enough and daring 
h. to be moat troublesome to the authorities. 

aie priaona were soon full of political prisoners, but 

robbett again sought refiige in America, where his 
opinions were now more acceptable. From thenoe 
he poured over a constant supply of Eadicul opinions, 
until the siispension of the terrible acts, in 1819, per- 
mitted his return. During his sojourn in the States, 
he had stolen the bones of Thomas Paine from the 
grave, and when he reached I-ondon again, he pro- 
claimed the fact, and boasted of theii' preservation as 
an act of glorious homage to the memory of that 
departed deist and democrat. Tliis gained bjrn more 
notoriety than praise ; but his re-appearance on the 
English political stage was nevertheless signaHzed by 
aauccesaion of Radical dinners, public meetings, and 
speeches. His Weekly Registers now appeared with 
punctuality worthy of the man who boasted of his 
early rising and exact mode of life; and each suc- 
ceeding year, instead of displaying any flagging energy, 
found hia pen apparently more fluent in its task, and 
his mind, if possible, more vigorously bent upon its 
duty. The tone of his writinga deepened in their 
democracy as the voice of public opinion grew more 
loud and general in its demands for representative 
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changes ; and, when the agitation that finally carried 
the Keform BiU was approaching its crisis, the law 
was once more employed to stop the bitter denuncia- 
tions of the hero of Bolt Court. In 1831, the Attor- 
ney General proceeded against Cobbett for sedition. 
The trial was long and most interesting, and the 
verdict was anticipated with great anxiety as likely to 
influence the approaching decision on the vital ques- 
tion, whether or not the rotten boroughs were to stand 
or fall. Again upon the shoulders of a jury rested 
the onus of influencing a political crisis. They 
consulted anxiously and long — their views differed — 
they could decide upon no verdict — and were dis- 
charged. Cobbett walked free out of the court which 
was expe(jted to witness his condemnation — the 
Eeform Bill passed — and, instead of spending a few 
more years in gaol, he gained the long-coveted, and 
before- sought, honour of a seat in Parliament. This 
crowning fruition of his cherished hope, proved more 
fatal than persecution. The denunciations, the name- 
callings, and other coarse " telling" features of his 
written Eegisters, could not be vented in a spoken 
address before Mr. Speaker, and the pure English 
style that clothed the early morning thoughts of the 
early-rising journalist, was less ready on the lip of 
the jaded M.P., who stood up at midnight to address 
the House. As a political writer, considering the 
natural disadvantages he encountered and conquered, 
he had achieved a perfectly marvellous success; as 
a senator he failed. Late hours sapped his health; 
and a cold, caught whilst attending his parliamentary 
duties, led to his death on the 18th of June, 1835. 
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^^B This notice of the career of Cobbett has carried 

^^■db over a number of years, and brought us to a 

^^K oomparatively recent date but vie must not omit some 

^^Bmention of other victims to the spirit of persecution. 

^^P In a paper ordered to be printed by the House of 

Commons, we have a return of the ex-ofBcio infonn- 

atioDS filed for political libel, and seditious conduct, in 

the Coiu-t of King's Bench iu England, between ISOW 

and the beginning of 1821 ; distinguishing those 

which had been followed up by prosecution, and those 

which had not, 

This document shows that, in 1808, four persons 
were prosecuted by Government for libel ; in two, de- 
fendants were sentenced; in one, defendant suffered 
judgment by default, but was not sentenced ; in one, 
defendants inserted an apology io their Newspaper, 
and proceedings were stayed. The subsequent cases 
were : — 

In 1809, three Government prosecutions for libel, 
four for seditious conduct ; in one, defendant was ac- 
quitted ; in one (for the same libel), defendants not 
tried ; in two, defendants were sentenced ; in two. 
defendants were not apprehended ; in one, issue joined. 
In 1810, twelve Government prosecutions for libel, 
four for seditious conduct ; in sis, defendants were sen- 
tenced ; in four, defendants were convicted, and gave 
security to appear for sentence when required ; in one, 
defendant was outlawed ; in one, defendant was not 
apprehended ; in two, defendants were acquitted ; in 
two, issue joined. 

In 181 1, one Government prosecution for seditious 
conduct, defendant was sentenced. In 1812, one for 
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libel, defendant was sentenced ; one for seditious 
conduct, defendant was not apprehended. 

In 1813, two for seditious conduct; in one, de- 
fendants were sentenced ; in one, issue joined. 

In 1814, one for libel, defendant was sen- 
tenced. 

In 1815, two for seditious conduct; in one, de- 
fendant was sentenced ; in one, issue joined. 

In 1816, none. 

In 1817, sixteen for libel; in one, defendant was 
sentenced ; in three, defendants were convicted, not 
sentenced ; in one, defendant was convicted, but new 
trial granted ; in two, defendants were acquitted ; in 
five, proceedings were stayed. Three of these were for 
the same libel, for the publication of which, another 
defendant had been acquitted. In two, proceedings 
stayed, defendants sentenced in another prosecution ; 
in one, issue joined ; in one, defendantnot apprehended. 

In 1818, none. 

In 1819, thirty-three for libel ; in eight, defendants 
wore sentenced ; in three, defendants convicted, and 
under recognizance to receive sentence; in twelve, pro- 
ceedings stayed, defendants being sentenced in other 
prosecutions ; in seven, proceedings stayed, other de- 
fendants being sentenced for publishing the same 
libels; in one, trial put off, on defendant's applica- 
tion; in two, issue joined. 

In 1820, eight for libel; in two, defendants were 
sontonood ; in one, defendant convicted 2 1st February, 
1821 ; in two, proceedings stayed, defendant being 
sentenced in another prosecution ; in three, defendant 
absconded. 
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In 1831, two for libel; at issue when tlie return 
was made.* 

It will be seen that in this response to (i House of 
Commons' question on the subject of political libel, 
as little information is given as possible. No names, 
no exact descriptions of persons, or offences, no ac- 
count of terms of imprisonment appear. Another 
Parhameiitary paper ordered to be printed is more 
explicit. Itgivesaretnm of the individuals prosecuted 
for political libel and seditious conduct, in England 
and Scotland, between 1^08, and AprU, JQ21 ; with 
the aeulences passed on them. The return from the 
Court of King's Bench, so far as relates to libel, is as 
follows : — 

In 1808, Francis Browne Wright, for libel, to be 

imprisoned in Lancaster Castle six calendar months ; 

George Beaumont, for libel, to pay 'a fine of fifty 

Lpounds, to be imprisoned in Newgate two years, and 

I to give security for good behaviour for tliree years more. 

In 1800, William Cobbett,t for libel, to pay afine of 

tone thousand pounds, to be imprisoned in Newgate two 

■ The return U dated " Crown Office, Temple, iTth Hitrch, 1821." 
f Franer's Higazioe rcvifca a. Nawspaper repart &at gave a per- 
il for Mr. Cobban's ohonge in politicB. " His first dcseztion 
t the Tory party," Bays the Tory writer, "has boen nacribed to u 
^tuitouB insult offered to him by Ur. Pitt, who, with a superdlimu- 
nc«* tlmt clouded hia greet qualities, aiFccted bo much of anBtocretio 
nmyw US to decline the intreductioD of Mr. Wyndlumi's prat£g§; 
Mr. Wyndham being a peima of higbcr geneolo^cal rank than Ur. 
Pitt, and the peraoa proposed to be iatrodueed, Mr. Cobbett, being the 
man -who, alter Mr. Burko, hod done Lncomparably tLe moet for pre- 
seoing tbe inetitutionB and the honour of England — more, ve do not 
to aay tbun had beon doco by Mr. Pitt himsolf, &on hia unaided 
sr—Fraler^i Mugacme, Vol. XJL, p. 210. 
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years, and to give security for good behaviour for seven 
years more; Thomas Curson Hansard, for libel, to 
be imprisoned in custody of the Marshal three calendar 
months, and to give security for good behaviour for 
three years more ; Richard Bagshaw and Henry Budd, 
for libe], to be imprisoned in custody of the Marshal 
two calendar months. 

In 1810, Thomas Harvey and John Fisher, for 
libel, each to be imprisoned in Newgate twelve calendar 
months, and to give security for good behaviour for 
three years more ; Daniel Lovel, for libel, to be im- 
prisoned in Newgate twelve calendar months ; Euge- 
nius Roche, for libel, to be imprisoned in custody of 
the Marshal twelve calendar months, and to give 
security for his good behaviour for three years more ; 
John Drakard, for libel, to pay a fine of two hundred 
pounds, to be imprisoned in Lincoln Gaol eighteen 
calendar months, and to give security for good beha- 
viour for three years more. 

In 1812, John Hunt and Leigh Hunt,* for libel, 
each to pay a fine of five hundred pounds, to be im- 

* "Dec. 9, 1812. — The Hunts are convicted; but not without the 
jury retiring for about ten minutes. Brougham made a powerfol 
speech, unequal, and wanting that unity which is so effectiye with a 
jury ; some parts rather eloquent, particularly in the conclusion, when 
he had the address, without giving any advantage, to fasten the words 
effeminacy and cowardice where everybody could apply them. One 
very difficult point of his case, the conduct of the regent to the princess, 
he managed with skill and with great effect ; and his transition from 
that subject to the next part of his case was a moment of real eloquence. 
Lord Ellenborough was more than usually impatient, and indecentlj 
violent ; he said that Brougham was inoculated with all the poison of 
the libel, and told the jury the issue they had to try was, whether we 
were to live for ever under the dominion of libellers." — Hornet' 8 Letter 
to /. A, Murrof/f Esq, 
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prisoned two years, and to give security for good be- 
haviour for five years more. 

In 1814, ChavlesSutton, for libel, to be imprisoned 
one year, and to give security for good behaviour for 
three years more. 

In 1817, James Williams, for libel, to pay a fine 
of one thousand pounds, to be imprisoned eight 
calendar months, and to give security for good beha- 
Tiour for five years more. 

In 1819, Christopher Harris, for hbel, to be im- 
{iriBoned in the House of Correction for seven weeks, 
and to give seeurity for good behaviour for three years 
more ; William Watling, for libel, to be imprisoned 
in the House of Correotion for six weeks, and to give 
security for good behaviour for three years more; 
Thomas Whithorn, John Cahuac, and Philip i'rancis, 
for libel, each to be imprisoned iu the House of Cor- 
jrection one month, and to give security for good 
behaviour for three years more ; Robert Shorter, for 
libel, (having been iu custody ten weeks,) to be impri- 
soned in the House of Correctdon three weeks; Robert 
Shorter, for libel, to be fiirlher imprisoned in the House 
lajf Correction three weeks, and to give security for 
^od behaviour for three years more ; Sir Francis 
•Burdelt, Bart., for libel, to pay a fine of two thousand 
pounds, and to be imprisoned in custody of the Marsha] 
three calendar months ; Joseph Russel, for Ubel, to be 
imprisoned eight calendar months, and to give security 
for good behaviour for three yearamore ; John Osborne, 
ir libel, to be imprisoned in the House of Correction 

one year; JoseijhHaynesBrandjs, for libel, (having 

m in custody six months,) to be imprisoned and to 
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give security for good behaviour for three years more ; 
George Kagg, for libel, to be imprisoned in the House 
of Correction twelve calendar months. 

In 1820, Charles Whitworth, for libel, to be im- 
prisoned six calendar months, and to give security for 
good behaviour for three years more ; William Great- 
head Lewis, for libel, fined fifty pounds, to be impri- 
soned two years, and to give security for good behaviour 
for five years more ; Henry Hunt, for seditious conspi- 
racy, to be imprisoned two years and six months, and 
to give security for good behaviour for five years more ^ 
Jane Carlile, for libel, to be imprisoned two years^ and 
to give security for good behaviour for three years more. 

By the returns received from the several other 
jurisdictions in England, besides the Court of King s 
Bench, it appears, that the total number of prosecutions 
between 1808 and 1821, had been one hundred and 
one ; and that the sentences were as follows : viz., 
twelve, transported for seven years; one, imprisoned 
for four years and a half; one, four years; one, three 
years, and fined five shillings; eighteen, two years, 
with recognizances to keep the peace for two years 
more ; seven, two years ; two, twenty calendar months ; 
two, one year and a half; one, fifteen calendar months ; 
one, one year, with recognizances to keep the peace 
for three years more ; one, one year, with recognizances 
to keep the peace for two years more ; one, one year, 
with recognizances to keep the peace for one year 
more; one, one year, and fined one shilling; four, 
one year ; one, six months, with recognizances to keep 
the peace for three years more ; four, six months, 
with recognizances to keep the peace for two years 
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more ; one, six months, and fined one hundred pounds ; 
one, six months, and fined one shilling ; ten, six 
months; one, four months, with recognizances to 
keep the peace for two years; four, three months; 
one, two months, with recognizancea to keep the peace 
for two jeara more ; one, two montlis ; one, one month ; 
two, a fortnight, with recognizances to keep the peace 
for one year ; one, was required to give recognizances 
to keep the peace for 9ne year ; nine, were discharged 
on recognizances to appear, when called for, to receive 
judgment; one, was fined five pounds; one, one 
pound ; two, sixpence ; seven, were acquitted. 

Thus it appears that the sum total of punishment 
inflicted at the instigation of the ministers of England 
upon persons charged with written and spoken pohtical 
libels, between 1808 and 1891, was one hundred and 
Beventy-one years' imprisonment ! divided into various 
terms amongst eighty persons, many of whom were 
also required to give security for their conduct for 
fiirther terms ; whilst others were fined in various 
; only seven out of one hundred and one, ob- 
taining acquittal. 

Two years after these facta had been made public 
through the mediimi of a Parhamentary taper, an- 
other return was ordered by the House of Commons,* 
of the individuals who have been prosecuted, either 
ibj indictment, informatiou, or other process, for 
lublic libel, blasphemy, and sedition, in England, 
1, and Scotland, from 3Jst December, 1812, to 
1st December, lH!i2, distinguishing the following 
■liculars, viz.: — ''Whether prosecution was com- 
' Ordered to be printed July I'fl, 1823, No, 582. 
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menced by the Attorney or Solicitor General, or by 
what other persons; the name of each individual 
prosecuted, and his then plfice of residence; the 
character of the offence, whether libel, blasphemy, or 
sedition; the county in which the prosecution was 
commenced, and the date when commenced ; whether 
tried, or not ; if tried, the county and court in which 
the c6U3e was tried, and date when tried; whether 
acquitted or convicted ; if convicted, the sentence 
passed, and the date thereof; when relea.sed from 
])rison ; and if not released, why detained." 

From this document we glean the following more 
exact particulars of further proceedings against persons 
charged with libel : — 

Charles Sutton, prosecuted by Mr. Attorney Gene- 
ral for seditious libel ; tried at Nottingham at Nist 
Prius, at the summer assizes, 1815; convicted and 
sentenced to be imprisoned in Northampton county 
gaol one year, and to give security for good behaviour 
for three years more; released from gaol, 8th Feb- 
ruary, 1817. 

William Hone, of London, prosecuted by Mr. Attor- 
ney General, for profane and seditious libels, in Easter 
term, 1817; tried at London, at Nisi Prius, in 
sittings after Michaelmas term, 1817; and acquitted 
on three indictments (to the great vexation, it may 
be added, of Lord EUenborough and the ministers).* 

* In Charles Knight's History of England there is a graphic sketch, 
of Hone's Trial, written by an eye-witness. Here are some passages 
of it : — 

" On the morning of the 18th of December there is a crowd round 
the avenues of Guildhall. An obscure bookseller, a man of no sub- 
stanoo or respectability in worldly eyes, is to be tried for libeL He 
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Benjamin Steill, of London, prosecuted by Mr. 
Attorney General for seditious libel. Not tried : de- 
fendant having confessed himself guilty, and given a 
recognizance for his good behaviour. 

Tonda his IJtlle wares in a little shop in the Old Bailoy, where tiwo 
are, Btrangely mingled, twopeiiii; poUticBl pamphlets, acd old harm- 
less folios thst the poor publitsber keeps fbr his eapedal reading, aa he 
aitft in his dingy back poi'lour. The door-keepers and otBeers of the 
oomt scarcely know what is going to h appen ; for the table within the 
bar bas not the iisnal covering of crimaon bogs, but eyei and anon • 
dingy hoy snivcs with an armful of books of all ages and aii<!A, uid 
tlie whole table is ettewed with dusty and tattered volumes that the 
nahera arH quite mire hove no law within their mouldy covers. A 
middle-aged man — a bland and smiling man, with a bolf sad half 
merry twinkle in hia eye— a seedy man, to use an ciproaaive word, 
whose black coat is wondrous brown and threadbare — takea hia plaoo 
at the table, and begins to turn over th.e books which were his heralds. 
Sir Samuel Shepherd, the Attorney General, lakes his seat, and looks 
compassionately, an was his nature to do, at the pale man in tlireiid- 
bare black. Mr. Justice Abbott arrivcB in due time; a special jury is 
sworn; the pleadings are opened; the AtloroGj General states ihe 
case against William Ilono, for printing and publishing an impious 
and profane libel upon the Caleehiem, the Lord's Prayer, and the Ten 
Commandmenta, tiereby bringing into contempt the ChrisUan religion. 
' It may bo said,' argued the Attorney General, 'that the defendant" n 
object was not to produce this effect. 1 believe that he meant it, in 
one aense, as a political sqiiib ; but hia responsibility is not the less.' 
As the Attorney General proceeded to leott passages from the parody 
upon the Catechism, the crowd in court laughed ; the bench was in- 
digoaat; and the Attorney General aaid the laugh was the fidlest 
proof of the baneful efTects of the defendant's publication. And so 
the trial vent on in the smoothest way, and Ihe ease for the prosecQ- 
IJOn WHS closed. Then the pale man in bhiek rose, and. with a fiillei- 
ing voice, set forth the difficulty he had in addressing the conrt, and 
is poverty prevented bim obtalniag eounsoL And cow he began 
n in (he recital of what he thought his wrongs — his commit- 
-^his borried calla to plead— the eipenso of the copies o( the 
itions against him; — and as Mr. Justice Abbott, with perfect 
Ids, but with his cold formality, inleiruptcd him — the IJmid 
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T. J. Wooler, of London, prosecuted by Mr. Attor- 
ney General for seditious libel ; tried at London, at 
Nisi Prius; sittings after Easter term, 1717; and 
acquitted on one indictment, and convicted on another, 
but not sentenced, new trial being granted. 

man, whom all thonglit would have mumbled forth a hasty defence, 
grew bolder and bolder, and in a short time had possession of his 
audience as if he were *8ome well-graced actor' who was there to 
receive the tribute of popular admiration. * They were not to in- 
quire whether he were a member of the Established Church or a Dis- 
senter ; it was enough that he professed himself to be a Christian ; 
and he would be bold to say, that he made that profession with a 
reverence for the doctrines of Christianity which could not be ex- 
ceeded by any person in that court. He had his books about him, and 
it was from them that he must draw his defence. They had been the 
solace of his life. He was too much attached to his books to part 
with them. As to parodies, they were as old, at least, as the inven- 
tion of printing ; and he never heard of a prosecution for a parody, 
either religious or any other. There were two kinds of parodies ; one, 
in which a man might convey ludicrous or ridiculous ideas relative to 
some other subject ; the other, where it was meant to ridicule the 
thing parodied. The latter was not the case here, and, therefore, he 
had not brought religion into contempt.' This was the gist of "William 
Hone's defence. It was in vain that the Attorney General replied. 
The judge charged the jury in vain. William Hone was acquitted 
after a quarter of an hour's deliberation. 

" But Guildhall * saw another sight.' With the next morning's 
fog, the fiery Lord Chief Justice rose from his bed, and with lowering 
brow took his place in that judgment-seat which he deemed had been 
too mercifully filled on the previous day. Again Mr. Hone entered 
the court with his load of books, on Friday, the 19th of December. 
He was this day indicted for publishing an impioiis and profane libel, 
called * The Litany or General Supplication.' Again the Attorney 
General affirmed that whatever might be the object of the defendant, 
the publication had the effect of scoffing at the public service of the 
Church. Again the defendant essayed to read from his books, which 
course he contended was essentially necessary for his defence. Then 
began a contest which is perhaps unparalleled in an English court of 
justice. Upon Mr. Fox's Libel BiU, upon ex officio informations, upoix 
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John Pares, of Leicester, prosecuted by Mr. Attor- 
ney General for seditious libel ; Easter term, 1817. 
[Kot tried. 

James WilllaiiiB, of Portsea, prosecuted by Mr, Attor- 
lufi right to (<opiea of ihe indititment mtbout extiavagsnt drnrges, the 
defonduit battlnl hia judgu — imporfcut in Mb law, no duubt, but with 
B firmneaa ond moderation that rodo orec every attempt to put hini 
doTO. Parody nfter parody woe agnin produced, and ospecisUy tboae 
parodies of the Litany, which the CnvnlierB employed ao &cquenUy 
aa vehielea of satire upon Qie Boundbeads luid Furitons. The Lord 
Chief Justice at leng^i gathered up hia exhausted Btrongth for his 
chnrgo ; and cani:luded in a strain that loit but lltllo hope for tlie 
daibudant. ^ He woiild deliver the jury his ftalemn opinion, as he was 
required by Aot of Parliament lo do ; and under tha authority of that 
aet, and still more iu obedivnce to his conscience and hia God, he pro- 
nounced this to be 11 moat impioua imd pctifime libel. Believing and 
hoping that they, the jury, wore ChrialJBn, he had not any doubt but 
that they would be of the same opinion,' The jury, in an boor and 
a half, returned a verdict of Not Gnilty. 

" It might have been eipocted that these prosecutions would have 
here ended. But the chanee of a conviction &om a third jury, upon 
a third indictment, was to ho riskod. On the 2ath of December, Lord 
ElleiJiorough again took bis seat oa the bench, end the eihauBltd 
defendant come late into court, pob and agitated. The Attorney 
General remarked upon bis appearance, and offered to postpone the 
proceedings. The eourageoua man made hia election to go on. Aiter 
the Attorney General had finisbed his address, Mr. Hone asked for 
five mianU>s' delay, to airtmge the few thoughts he had been com- 
mitting to paper. The Judge relHiBcd the small eonct^etuon ; but said 
he would postpone the proceedings to another day, if the defendant 
would request the Court so to do. The sc«ne which ensued wal 
flloroughly dramatic. ' No ! I make no such request. My Lord, I 
am very glad to see your lordship here to-day, because I feci I sus- 
tuned an injury &om your lordship yeslcrday—on injury which I did 
not expect to sustain. * ■ * If his lordship ahonld think proper, 
on this trial to-day, to deliver his opinion, I hope that opinion wijl be 
ooolly and dispasaioiiately oiproBsed by his lordship. • • • My 
Lord, I think it necessary to moke a aland here. I cannot say what 

c lordship may consider to lie necesBarj' interruption, but your 
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ney Geoeral for profane libel. Defendant suffered judg- 
ment by default, and was sentenced to be imprisoned 
four calendar months in the county gaol at Winches- 
ter ; and on another indictment fined ^£100, to be 
imprisoned eight calendar months in county gaol 
at Winchester, and to give security for good be- 
haviour for five years more. He was released from 
gaol, 18th April, 1818, having received a free pardon. 

lordship interrupted me a great many times yesterday, and then said 
yon would interrupt me no more, and yet your lordship did interrupt 
me afterwards ten times as much. ♦ ♦ ♦ Gentlemen, it is you 
who are trying me to-day. His lordship is no judge of me. You are 
my judges, and you only are my judges. His lordship sits there to 
receive your verdict. ♦ ♦ • I hope the jury will not be be- 
seeched into a verdict of guilty.' The triumph of the weak over tiie 
powerful was complete. ' The frame of adamant and soul of fire,' as 
the biographer of Lord Sidmouth terms the Chief Justice, quailed 
before the iudomitable courage of a man who was roused iuto energies 
which would seem only to belong to the master-spirits that have 
swayed the world. Yet this was a man who, in the ordinary business 
of life, was incapable of enterprise and persevering exertion; who 
lived in the nooks and comers of his antiquarianism ; who was one 
that even his old political opponents came to regard as a gentle and 
innocuous hunter after ^ all such reading as was never read ;' who in 
a few years gave up his politics altogether, and, devoting himself to 
his old poetry and his old divinity, passed a quarter of a century after 
this conflict in peace with all mankind, and died the sub-editor of a 
religious journal. It was towards the dose of this remarkable trial, 
that the judge, who came eager to condemn, sued for pity to his in- 
tended victim. The defendant quoted "Warburton and Tillotson, as 
doubters of the authenticity of the Athanasian Creed. *Even his 
lordship's father, the Bishop of Carlisle, he believed, took a similar 
view of the Creed.' And then the judge solemnly said, * Whatever 
that opinion was, he has gone many years ago, where he has had to 
account for his belief and his opinions. * ♦ ♦ For common 
delicacy, forbear.* — * Oh, my Lord, I shall certainly forbear.* Grave 
and temperate was the charge to the jury this day ; and in twenty 
minutes they had returned a verdict of Not Guilty.** 
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Joseph EuBsell, of Birmingham, prosecuted at 
(Varwick, for profane and seditious libel, March, 
' 1818; tried at Warwick, at I^isi Prius; Summer 
assizes, 1819; convicted and sentenced to be im- 
prisoned six calendar months in Warwick gaol, and 
security for good behaviour for three jeara more. 
Released nth May, 1820. 

Richard Carlile, of London, prosecuted by Mr. Attor- 
ney General for blasphemous libel ; tried at London, 
at Nisi Prius, at the sittings after Trinity term, 1819; 
convicted and fined ifil.OOO, and ordered to be im- 
prisoned two years inBorchester Gaol. Hewas detained 
in prison until he paid to the King a fine of £1,000. 
He was again tried for a similar offence, at the sittings 
olNisi Prius, in London, on October 15, 1819 ; con- 
victed and sentenced to a fine of £500, and imprison- 
ment in Dorchester Gaol for one year (after expiration 
of former sentence); and to give security for good be- 
haviour for life, in £1,000, £100, and £100, Novem- 
ber 10, 1819, On this second sentence he was de- 
tained until he shall pay to the King a fine of £500, 
and give security for his good behaviour during his 
natural life in the stuns ordered. 

Sir F. Burdett, Bart, prosecuted by Mr. Attorney 
General for seditious libel at Leicester, tiled at Lei- 
crater, at Nisi Prius, in the Spring Assizes of 1820 ; 
convicted and sentenced to be fined £2,000, to be im- 
prisoned, in the custody of the Marshal, three calen- 
dar months; released from gaol May 1, 1881. 

Many other names appear in tliis list of sufferers, 
prosecuted in the King's Bench for opinion's sake, 
md amongst them W. G. Lewis, {for some time a 
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writer on the press in London), Charles Whitworth 
and J. H. Brandis, of Warwick ; J. Mann, of Leeds ; 
T. J. Evans, John Hunt, W. Franklin, T. FlindeU, 
and G. Beve, all of whom were convicted, and suffered 
various punishments. Another long catalogue con- 
tains an account of prosecutions on the different cir- 
cuits ; but enough has surely been given to show the 
temper of the Government towards the press, during 
an eventful period of its history. 

These ample lists, however, do not give a complete 
idea of the history of Governmental prosecutions of 
those who have printed distasteful statements. Docu- 
ments subsequently moved for in the House of Com- 
mons will assist us in making up the deficiency. In 
a return* " of all prosecutions during the reigns of 
George the Third, and George the Fourth, either by 
ex-ofl&cio information or indictment, under the direction 
of the Attorney or Solicitor General, for libels or other 
misdemeanoiurs against individuals as members of His 
Majesty's Government, or against other persons acting 
in their ofl&cial capacity, conducted in the department 
of the Solicitor for the affairs of His Majesty's Trea- 
sury," we find the following statements of dates of 
proceedings taken : — 

In 1761, Earl of Clanrickarde, prosecuted for a 
libel on the Duke of Bedford, late Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, in a letter to him. 

In 1786, Henry Sampson Woodfall, for libe;*i on 
Lord Loughborough, Chief Justice of Common A^leas, 
intending to villify him, by causing him to l^e sus- 
pected of being in bad circumstances, and not Lible to 

♦ Ordered to be printed July 6, 1830. No. 608. ' 
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Epay his debts, or willing to pay them witliout an 
I execution. 

In 1 788, Mary Say, for libel on Mr. Pitt and the 
VHouse of Commons, relative to the impeacliinent of 
Sir Elijah Impey. William Ferryman, for the like. 
Ilhs same defendant, in the foilowing year, was pro- 
secuted for a. libel on the King, Mr. Pitt, and the 
linistry, concerning His Majesty's health. 

In 1790, Sampson Perry, for a libel on the King 

ftand Mr. Pitt, charging tJiem witli keeping back ijitel- 

Tiigcnce respecting the Nookta Sound, for the purpose 

of Stock Jobbing, and with publishing a false Gazette. 

In 1793, Joseph Johnson and John Martin, for 

libel on the President and membera of the Court- 

Martial and witnesses on trial of Grant. 

In 1 7£)3, Matthew Palkner and another, for libel on 
the Sing and Constitution ; Mr. Justice Ashurst and 
his charge to the Grand Jury ; Mr, Pitt and Mr. 
Dundas, Jonatlian Thompson, for a libel on the 
Ministers and Mr. Justice Ashurst 

In 1801, Allen Macleod, for a libel on Lord Clare. 
Lord Chancellor of Ireland, censm'iug liim for de- 
scribing the Irish as vindictive and blood thirety, and 
comparing him to the Duke of Buckingham, who was 
assassinated by Feiton. Joseph Dixou aud another, 
for a libel on Mr. Pitt and the then times and con- 
dition of the people. 

lu 1804, William Cobbett and the Hon. Bobert 
Johnson, for a libel on the Lord Lieutenant and Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland, and the Dnder Secretary of 
State. 

Iv IftOS. John M'Ardell and others, Charles Bell 

\(\, F 
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and others, John Hunt and another, William Hors- 
man, Peter Finnerty, Richard Bagshaw, and Garret 
Gorman, for a libel on the Duke of York, as Com- 
mander-in-Chief. John Harriot Hart and another, 
for libels on Lord EUenborough; as Chief JustioQ of 
England, respecting the administration of justice ; 
and on Mr. Justice Le Blanc, and the Jury who ac- 
quitted Chapman of murder. Peter Stuart, for a libel 
on Sir Arthur Paget and the Ministers, respecting his 
mission to the Sublime Porte. 

In 1809, Garret Gorman, for a second Ubel on the 
Duke of York, as Commander-in-Chief. 

In 1810, John Harriot Hart and another, for a libel 
on the Duke of York and the Government. 

lu 1817, Richard Gay thorn Butt, for a libel on 
JiOrd EUenborough, as Chief Justice, respecting a 
sentence passed upon the defendant, stating that a 
fine had been imposed to make money of him; and 
on liOrd EUenborough, as Chief Justice, and Lord 
Castlcreagh, as Secretary of State. 

In 1 818, Arthur Thistlewood, for challenging Lord 
Sidmouth, Secretary of State. 

In 1827, John T. Barber Beaumont, for a Ubel on 
Ijord Wallace, as Chairman of the Commissioners of 
Revenue Inquiry. 

In 1829, John Fisher and two others, for a Ubel on 
tlio Lord Chancellor, and tho Solicitor General and 
his appointment; and for a Ubol on the King, the 
Government, and Ministers, and Duke of WeUington. 
George Marsden and two others, for a libel on the 
Duke of WeUington. Charles Baldwin, for a similar 
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Ibel, Ann Durham and another, for a libel on the 
,ord Chancellor, 
Mr. Hume procured in IHAi another return, which 
brings our infoi-mation on this subject up to that date. 
It gives au account of all prosecutions for hbel after 
^M4he accession of William the Fourth, either by ez 
^^mbfficio informations or indictment, conducted in the 
^^plepartment of the Solicitor for the Treasury. The 
cases rotiu'ned were six in number : — 

In 1831 : Rex v. William Cobbett, indictment ; 
WiHiani Alcock Haley, ditto ; Richard Garble, ditto. 

In l&ii3 : Rex v. Jamea Reeve, indictment ; John 
Ager, I'atrick Grant, and Jo-hn Bell, information ; 
Henrj' Hetheringtou, and Thomas Stevens, indict- 
^^^uent. 

^^ft- One other document obtained also by that iu- 
^B^oefatigable tefonner, Mr. Hume, must bo noticed. It 
is a return* relating to " individuals prosecuted for 
seditious libel and political conduct since tlie ITth of 
March, iif2i, with the sentences passed on them," 
and affords the following facts: — 

In iH21, Robert Wordell, for libel ; to enter into 
a recognizance to be of good behaviour for two years. 
David Ridgway, for libel ; to be imprisoned in Lan 
caster Castle for one year, and to give security for 
good behaviour for three years more. Susannah 
Wright, for hbel ; to pay a fine of £100, and to be 
imprisoned in the House of CaiTeotion for Middlesex 
eighteen calendar montJis, and to give eecurily for 
good behaviour for five years more. 

■ Onlered to be priolcd, June, 26, 1S34. No. 410. 
F a 
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In 1823, Daniel Whittle Harvey and John Chap- 
man, for libel ; Harvey to pay a fine of dE200, and to 
be imprisoned in the King's Bench prison three 
months, and to give security for five years more. 
Chapman to be imprisoned in the King's Bench prison 
two months. John Hunt, for libel ; to pay a fine of 
dElOO, and to give security for good behaviour for five 
vears. 

In 1829, John Fisher, Eobert Alexander, and John 
Matthew Gutch, for libel ; Alexander to pay a fine of 
jElOl, and to be imprisoned in Newgate four calendar 
months; Gutch and Fisher not sentenced. Same, 
for Ubel ; Alexander to pay a fine of £100, and to be 
imprisoned in Newgate four calendar months ; Gutch 
and Fisher not sentenced. George Marsden, E. Alex- 
ander, and Stephen Isaacson, for libel ; Marsden to 
enter into a recognizance to be of good behaviour ; 
Alexander to pay a fine of dElOO, and to be imprisoned 
in Newgate four calendar months, and to give security 
for good behaviour for three years more. Isaacson to 
pay a fine of £100. 

In 1831, Eichard Carlile, for seditious libel ; fined 
£200, imprisoned two years in Giltspur Street Prison, 
and sureties ten years more. Stephen Holman Crawle, 
for libel on the King, and also on the mayor, bailifiTs, 
and burgesses of Leicester; imprisoned in gaol six 
weeks, and find sureties, himself £50, and two sureties 
in £25, to bo of good behaviour one year more. 

In 1833, James Beeve, for libel, to be imprisoned 
in Newgate twelve calendar months. Josepli Eussell, 
for libel, to be imprisoned in Warwick county gaol 
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three calendar moaths, and to give security for good 
behaviour for three years more. 

Thus closes this Parliamentary catalogue of pevsons 
proceeded against by the authorities for alleged libels. 
The list has can'ied us over a number of yeai's, but we 

I must return to tlie peiiod from ivhich these documents 
Huve led us. 
Government prosecutions were not the only dilB- 
wilties the press had to encounter. In December, 
1820, tlie opponents of the extension of popular 
liberty set up a society with the dignified title of The 
Constitutional Association, the object of which was to 
play the pai-t of censor of the press. It is certain 
at the attempts of the despotic minister who framed 
le Six Acts, had not the effect he expected, and that 
the fetters he prepared for his opponents hung per- 
haps more painfully upon the presses of his friends 
than on those of his enemies. Nearly every printer 
was compelled, more or less, to offend the stringency 
of the law, and clandestine means were soon found t* 
complete what coiUd not with safety he done more 
openly. These secret offences against obnoxious and 
tyrannical decrees soon begot a lax morahty which 
did not hesitate to produce whatever could hud a sale, 
and the vicious portion of the public were regaled 
with hbels very injurious to t:he general character of 
the press. These productions were the excuse for 
proposing and establishing a self-elected body who 
put themselves forward as censors-general. They 
collected subscriptions, and commenced prosecutions, 
.&Dd would doubtless have continued their operations 
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t(f a Still more dangerous extent, had not public 
opinion rel^elled against the attempt to suppress what 
remained of the liberty of the press. The ** Jiridge- 
street gang" beeame the nickname of the self-styled 
"Constitutional Association," and, after a short pro- 
sperity, the society dwindled and fell. In the list of 
its committee were the names of forty peers and 
church dignitaries; but neither rank, wealth, nor 
party zeal could maintain them against the outcry of 
the public. In July, 1H21, an indictment was pre- 
ferred against the committee for acts of extortion and 
oppression, on which, however, they escai)ed convic- 
tion. At the end of the same year tliey prosecuted 
several printers and venders of pamphlets, but failed 
to secure a verdict upon it being shown that the 
sheriff who returned the jury was himself a member of 
the Association ! A debate in the House of Commons 
had further assisted in exposing the unconstitutional 
and dangerous character of the society, and its extinc- 
tion was regarded by (Ul, except its 2)romoterB, as a 
source of congratulation. 

Another prominent episode in the history of the 
press, during tlie present century, may be fairly 
called the battle of the unstamped — a contest in 
which certain printers, aided by public opinion, were 
enabled to maintain for some years a struggle with 
the Government and the Stam]) OfTice officials, during 
which, about five hundred venders of cheap News- 
papers found place in the gaols. The growing poli- 
tical excitement which at length carried the Ileform 
Dill, had drawn great attention to passing events, and 
created an increased demand for Newspapers. This 
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[ had been j)artinlly supi>lied by the jmblication of 

weekly pamjjhbta, which, without aesiiming the dm- 

racier of regular Joiirnda, or giving digests of geiieral 

Ncwe, afforded information of polilicul niovetueuts 

at less thnii a third of the prico of the Newspapers 

then eelUiig at sevenpence. Carpenter's Politieal 

I Letter, and Hetheringlon's Poor Man's Guarditm, 

[ which appeared in 1880 and 183], were amongst the 

I first of these productions; and, gaining circulation, 

I were declared by the Stamp Office to be liablu 

I to stamp duty. Now tlie contest began. Helhcr- 

I ingtoii was a quiel, determined man, not to bu 

I readily subdued, and ho soon found supporters and 

. emulators on all sides. Scvernl prosecutions were 

'commenced agaiust the Poor Man's Guardian, and 

I whilst those were pending ita solo increased tenfold. 

hBut this was not all. If the small Paper, with little 

llJews, was to be prosecuted, a large Paper, containing 

I all the News of tlie week, could be in no woi'se condi- 

■ Uon, and soou a number of regular unstamped weekly 

iKewspapers sprang into existence. Their price was 

LtvopOQce, and their sale enormous. One of them 

iftlone, Hetheringtoa's Londuu Dispatch, is said to 

■llftvo sold 35,000 copies of each number, and many 

isjthor such speculations became cqmdiy successful. The 

ptot&l weekly sale of those prints could not have been 

less tlmn 150,000 copies. In politics they were ulirn- 

tdemocratic ; but one feature in their liistory is full of 

interest, as indionling the morality of the English 

■rorkiug people. Some of the first of these illegal 

Sprints followed the example of certain orthodox Sun- 

lay Pajjers, and gave full details of trials, and other 
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that the stamp duty checked legitimate knowledge 
(which was morality — the morals of a nation), but 
encouraged the diffusion of contraband ignorance ; 
that the advertisement duty assisted our finances only 
by striking at that very commerce from which our 
finances were drawn ; that it crippled at once literature 
and our trade ; that the time in which he called for 
a repeal of these taxes was not unseasonable ; that it 
would be no just answer that the revenue could not 
spare their loss, and yet he was provided with an 
equivalent which would at least replace any financial 
deficiency. * * We have heard enough, (he said,) 
in this house, of the necessity of legislating for pro- 
perty and intelligence — let us now feel the necessity 
of legislating for poverty and ignorance ! At present 
we are acquainted with the poorer part of our fellow- 
countrymen only by their wrongs and murmurs — their 
misfortunes and their crimes ; let us at last open hap- 
pier and wiser channels of communication between 
them and us. We have made a long and fruitless 
experiment of the gibbet and the hulks ; in 1825, we 
transported 283 persons,b ut so vast, so rapid was our 
increase on this darling system of legislation, that 
three years afterwards (in 1828) we transported as 
many as 2,449. During the last three years our gaols 
have been sufficiently filled ; we have seen enough of 
the effects of human ignorance; we have shed sufficient 
of human blood — is it not time to pause ? is it not 
time to consider whether as Christians, and as men, 
we have a right to correct before we attempt to instruct? 
— Lord Althorp, in reply to Mr. Bulwer's motion, i 
employed the hacknied ministerial fallacy of unsea ' 

f 
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And this, after the moUoo had been 

ipeatedly poBtponed because ministers woidd not 

ike a bouse' on the nights appointed for it. He 

professed to agree with much that the eloquent speaker 

had urged: but, 'under esiating circumetancea, and 

at the conclusion of a session, he was not justified in 

consenting to the investigation of a question which 

was of the greatest possible importance, and the result 

of which would affect the whole population of the 

countrj'.' In conclusion, Lord Althorp observed, 

' That had Mr. Bulwer persisted in moving for a 

committee of the whole house, he should have had 

no difBcul ty in negativing it ; l)ut he had now dropped 

that, and moved his first propoHition, tlial all taxes, 

_ which impeded the difi'usion of knowledge, were ini- 

oical to the best interests of the people. This was a 

•.proposition which he could not deny ; but as no prao- 

■ tical good could result from its affirmation, he should 

I meet it by moving the previous question.' " 

O'Conuell seconded Bulwer's motion, but in vain ; 
and for the time the subject was shelved. 

The indifference of the Legislature waanot shared 
by the public, The market for a Newspaper at two- 
pence, appeared to be insatiable, and tliis ready demand 
produced an ample supply. In vain the police appre- 
I Jjended hawker after hawker ; in vain the Stamp Office 
■gave the informers and detectives additional premiums 
' r vigilance, the trade went on with an exciting degree 
"■ of activity-. As the London gaols became crowded 
■with " victims," the public sympathies were touched, 
and a fund was raised by subscription to support the 
^■K&milies of the men and women (for women were 
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seized and imprisoned) whilst under sentence. One 
or two extracts from the Newspapers of the period 
will illustrate the scenes then of daily occurrence, and 
best show the temper in which the struggle was carried 
on — a struggle described by those who opposed it as 
" the conspiracy of the great law oflScers of the Crown, 
the jusdcos of the peace, and the Commissioners of 
Stamps" against the public desire for political inform- 
ation : — 

UNION HALL.— Partial Prosecution. — The Commis- 
sioiiors of Stam|)8 appear determined, if possible, to stop the cir- 
culation of the Poor Man's Guardian, by employing a number of 
persons to apprehend every one they find selling the some ; and 
upon every conviction, before a magistrate, the informer is en- 
titled to 2()9. — On Monday, a young man, named John WiUiams^ 
was brought before the sitting magistrate, charged with vend- 
ing tlio above publication, it being unstamped. — Kobert Currie 
stated that he was employed by the SoHcitor of Stamps, and 
that in the course of that morning he saw the defendant in 
Union Street, near the office, selling the Poor Man's Guardian. 
— The magistrate said that the defendant must have been well 
aware ho was conmiitting an offence against the law, by selling 
a publication containing such matter as the Poor Man's Guar- 
dian, witliout being stamped. "What have you to say in 
your defence to the charge?" inquired the magistrate. — ^De- 
fondant : " I have been out of employ, and should have starved^ 
had I not engaged in this business." — The magistrate said that 
tliero were many publications now in circulation, by the sale of 
wliich, in the streets, he might make out a livelihood, without 
running the hazard of punishment. For instance, there were 
Tlie Penny Magazine, The National Onmibus, and several other 
useful and cheap works, which contained none of the inflam- 
matory trash by wliich the Poor Man's Guardian was chiefly 
distinguished. — Currie stated that the defendant had suffered 
imprisonment before for a similar offence, and that, when taken 
into custody, he said that ho did as well in as out of prison, for 
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he considered himself a martyr to the cause. Currie added, 
that all men imprifiODed for this ofibnec received Oe. a-week 
each, while in gaol, from the BubseribeTB ; hut the defeudant, he 
supposed, would have an increase, owing to his having Buffered 
before. — Tile magistrate committed the defendant for one month, 
and reffretted that hard labour tvas not annexed to tlie punuh- 
ment, a» it Kuuld loan put a xiiip to the Poor Man's Guardian, 
as it was orroneousty called. — Defendant ; I don't care for what 
period you send nie to prison ; I can only Bay, that when I come 
out I ^all sell the Poor Man's Gtiardian as usunl; and you 
shall see me come to the very same spot whore I was appre- 
hended thia day. — The defendant was ordered to be taken off 
to gaol-" 

I The Paper which gave this report appended b com- 

fenentary upon it. The editor says : — 

p ["This is too had," indeed! All lovers of justice must agree 

* in reprobating the selection of a particular puIiHcation for pro- 
secution, while others are allowed to transgress the same law 
with impunity. TTie punishment, in feet, is not for selling an 
unstamped paper, containing News, but for expressing opinions 

toBbnsive to Qovemmcnt. The magistrate's recommendation of 
B Penny Magazine, whioh is not prosecuted, and which is 
1 by Ministers, and protected by their interest in its 
's vastly dgniflcont. Justice requires that all publi- 
cations contravening the law should be prosecuted, or none. 
The law, il' good, should, in every instance, be rigorously en- 
forced! and if not in every instance enforced, it should bo 
repealed, or its operation is a scandalous injustice. Journalists 
who obey the law arc injured by those who defy it; but we 
see no reason — though the Solicitor of Stamps and Attome}- 
Genera], doubtless, do — why the Poor Man's Guardian should 
be suppressed, while the Penny Magazine is suffered to puach 
with impunity, and recommended by magistrates on the bench 
OS a hotter smuggling speculation ! We can have no partiah- 
tips in writing on this snlgect, and certainly cannot be sii^)ected 
of any partizanMhip with the Poor Man's Guardian, who im- 
pntcE lo The Examiner an arislorratical character! We are 

fr actuated by neither favour nor prejudice, but a love ol' the 
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thing most precious on earth— justice.] — Examiner ^ June 17, 
1832. 

Here is a second specimen of the police practice of 

that time : — 

BOW STREET.— Unstamped Publications.— JoAw Do- 
novan was charged by George Colly with exposing unstamped 
penny publications for sale in the Strand. Colly proved that 
the defendant had the publications in his hand, he had no 
doubt, for sale, though he did not see him offer them for 
sale. He admitted that since August he had convicted, by 
his evidence, about seventy persons of the like offence, and 
had received one pound from the Stamp Office for each con- 
viction. He had been in the police, but was not discharged 
for misconduct — ^he resigned. The defendant called a vdtness, 
who swore that the Papers were not exposed for sale; the 
defendant carried them under his arm, wrapped in paper. — 
Mr. Minshull said he disliked informers receiving penalties; 
but thought there could be no doubt the defendant intended 
to sell the Papers. He would sentence him to one month's 
imprisonment, instead of three, which the law allowed. — 
Morning Chronicle, June 18, 1832. 

Mr. Thomas Cooper, the author of The Purgatory 

of Suicides, afford us a few anecdotes of this struggle, 

and of the career of the man who commenced it : — 

Three convictions (he says) having been obtained against 
Hetherington, for publishing The Poor Man's Guardian, he 
was ordered to be taken into custody; but the Bow Street 
magistrates could not enforce their order for some time. 
Hetherington, with provoking coolness, sent a note to the 
magistrates to tell them that " he was going out of town !" 
Then he printed the note in his Guardian, and commenced a 
tour through the country. At Manchester, he narrowly escaped 
being taken by Stevens, the Bow Street " runner ;" but he might 
have continued at large for some time longer, had he not 
resolved to hasten up to London, in order to see his dying 
mother. He reached the door of his house on a night in 
September, knocked hard, but was not answered; the Bow 

! 
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Street spies came upon him before his second knock had been 
heard ; he clung to the knocker, b'ut woa drugged awa; ; and 
none of his fainily knew anything of tho afliiir till they heard 
that ho had been lodged in ClerkenwcU gaol. Here he re- 
mained six months. Tho Guardian, however, waa still carried 
on. At the end of 1832, when he had not beon many months 
at hberty, he was again couTictcd, and again imprisoned for 
six months in the same gaol; and now it was that hia irieDd 
Watson bi'canie his fellow-prisoner, also for the «ame " high 
crime and mifldemeanour" of selling, in "Free" England, a penny 
paper withont a taxed stamp ! Their treatment during these 
as months waa most cruel. An opening, culled "u window," 
but which was without a pone of glass, let in the snow upon 
their food as they ate it j cold and damp filled their bodies with 
pain ; and the Government seemed intent on trying, by these 
means, whether they could not break their spirits. Cleave and 
his wife were seized as they were proceeding to Purkisa's, the 
News-agent in Compton Street, iii a cab, with their Papers. 
Heywood, of Manchester i Guest, of Birmingham ; Hobson and 
Mrs. Mann, of Leeds, with about five himdi-cd others in town 
and country, were imprisoned as dealers in the " Unstamped." 
The spirit displayed by the vendors is worthy of remembrance. 
They eanied tho " Unstamped" in their hats, in their pockets : 
they left them in sure places " to bo colled for ;" and when, for 
a ffew weeks, Government actually empowered oflicera to seize 
parcels, open them in the streets, and take out any mistamped 
publications, Hetherington (while at large) made up " dummy" 
parcels, directed them, sent off a kd with them one way, with 
instructions to make a noise, attract a crowd, and delay the 
officers, if they seized him ; meanwhile, the real parcel for the 
oonntry ageut was sent ofFajjothcr way! In 1833, Hethering- 
ton removed from 13, Kingagate Street, to his well-known shop 
126, Strand. The Destructive, which ho issued hei'c, ironically 
s^led Tho Conservative, was also unstamped. The London 
IHspatch, which fbllnwed, reached at one time 2 j,000 weekly. 
In 1834, he defended himself on a trial fur publisliing The 
GDardisn, and obtained an acquittal ; but n-os eondcmtied for 
"Che Conaervativu. Not having grown fond of priaoii il-om hia 
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experiences of it, he took a house at Pinner ; and, by going out 
of his house in the Strand at the back, by an outlet into the 
Savoy, and by entering it the same way, and in the disguise of 
a Quaker, he contrived to enact the character so well, that he 
evaded the keen eyes which were on the look-out for him. 
But the Government revenged themselves by making a seizure 
for £220 in the name of the Conmiissioners of Stamps, on the 
false prctext that he was not a registered printer. They swept 
his premises ; but, undaunted,, he resumed his work, rising out 
of the midst of ruin. Julian Hibbert, from the moment that 
he learned Iletherington was in danger of another imprison- 
ment, set him down in his will for 450 guineas ; nor did he 
cancel the gift when the proceedings were abandoned. Hether- 
ington then purchased another printing machine — ^for no printer 
would undertake his work — and continued to publish The Un- 
stamiKHl, until the Government consented to reduce the News- 
\w\)i}Y stamp to one penny, when he issued (stamped) The 
Twoi)onny Dispatch." 

Pr. IMrkbeok, the founder of the Mechanic's Insti- 
tution, was one of the numerous party sympathising 
witli tlic people who desired cheap Newspapers ; and 
on the 11th Febniary, 183C, he headed a deputa- 
tion, composed of thirty members of Parliament and 
other liberals, who met Lord Melbourne, then prime 
minister, to request tlie total repeal of the stamp duty 
on Newspapers.* Dr. Birkbeck stated the object of 

* Tho doputation included the following members of the House 
of Commons, — Ilenry "Warburton, Joseph Hume, George Grote, 
James Oswald, John Bowring, John A. Boebuck, Col. T. P. Thompeon, 
William "NVilliams, Benj. Hawes, John Temple Leader, Howard El- 
]J\iustone, BoWrl Wallaee, Thomas "Wakley, C. John Hector, T, S. 
Dumvmbe, James S. Buckingham, Bichard Potter, Joshua Scholefield, 
bUl^-ani Stnitt. Charles Hindley, Henry A. Aglionby, Charles A. Tulk, 
llenrj* "NV. Tancred, D. "NV. Harvey, William Marshall, Joseph Bro- 
thorton, Thomas Attwixxl, Daniel O'Connell, Hon. Pierce Butler, and 
Sir "NV. MoU^worth. Messieurs Birkbeck, Crawford, Hickson. Chap- 
man, and Fruuois Place, completed the deputation. 
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o be not a partial, but the entire repeal 
of the duty on Newspapers, and went on to remind 
the premier that "this object waaJaid before the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer during the previous session of 
Parliament, and was then met, as it had on former 
occasions been, merely as a measure of finance. This 
he conceiTed was an eiToneous view of the matter; it 
appeared to him to be a subject of such vast impor- 
tance, embracing as it did, to a considerable extent, the 
well-being of so many millions of the people, that 
there were no financial considerations which ought 
not to give way, in order that it might at once be 
settled to the satisfaction of the public and the advan- 
tage of every man in the country. The question came 
before the Government in a form very different indeed 
from any in which it had hitherto appeai^ed. The 
increase of unstamped Papers had been so great, the 
circulation so extensive, the continued demand of the 
public so irresistible, that in general estimation, and 
he believed in fact, it became impossible to continue 
the stamp laws in respect to Newspapers in their 
then state. There was a general impression abroad, 
that a considerable reduction of the stamp duty on 
Newspapers would be proposed to Parliament, and it 
was on that question, at the present moment, he wished 
most particularly to address his lordship. He thought 
he should be able to show tlie great impolicy of any 
such measiues. If the duty were reduced to one 
penny, its effect in keeping Newspapers out of the 
reach of the working classes, woukl, if the law could 
be executed, be as certain as it was with the present 
}avy dut)'. All access to the understandings of these 
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persons would be denied by such a measure, and the 
class most in need of general and particular information 
would, as far as the law could keep them so, remain 
in their present uninformed state. He feared that if 
H penny were retained as a tax, new and more severe 
laws would be demanded, since it was clearly demon- 
strated that the present laws, severe as they were, and 
rigidly as they were attempted to be enforced, were 
wholly inadequate to prevent the publication and sale 
of unstamped Papers. Whatever might be said of 
some of these Papers, and of the manner in which 
they were conducted, they were of great use in spread- 
ing the habit of reading, which was the first great step 
in human improvement. It was evident to all, that 
(iheap Newspapers were now considered a necessary, 
by vast numbers of persons in almost every rank of 
life. Tliis was proved by the countenance the pub- 
lishers mot with, and the sympathy in many ways 
evinced for the persons who were prosecuted for selling 
tliom ; this was the inevitable consequence of endea- 
vouring to execute laws which the reason of the public 
had outgrown. He sincerely regretted that laws should 
1)0 i^ormitted to remain upon the Statute Book, which 
could not be enforced, and were therefore as necessarily 
continually violated, the tendency of which was to 
bring even the best and most wholesome laws into 
disrepute, and make those respected who lived by 
continual violation of the laws. The Doctor then 
read part of a letter addressed to him by Hetherington, 
who, in consequence of proceedings against him for 
selling unstamped Papers, had absented himself from 
his family, but still continued his business. He thought 
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the letter would tend to place the chief violators of tbe 
Newspaper Stamp Acta in a new light before his lord- 
ship. He (Dr. B.) had kDownHetherington many years; 
he was a mild, placid, sensible man, who was incapable 
of violating any other law ; be had commenced a small 
periodical work, which he beheved was not an illegal 
publication, he was prosecuted, unjustly as he thought, 
and he then carried it on in defiance of the law. He 
was again persecuted, and suffered imprisonment ; 
many other persons were also fined and imprisoned 
at the instance of the Commissioners of Stamps for 
selling his publications. At length he was sued for 
penalties in the Court of Excheijuer, when the jury 
found that " the publication was not a Newspaper" 
consequently did not require a stamp, and they by 
their verdict condemned all the preceding fines and 
imprisonments as illegal proceedings of His Majesty's 
CommisBi oners of Stamps, and justices of the peace. 
Mr. Hetherington had been goaded into a disposition 
which nothing could change ; his very vhtues led him 
to think it dishonourable to submit, and he had gone 
on for several years as he was likely to continue going 
on, while the tax on Newspapers remained. It ap- 
peared to liim (Dr. B.) quite certain that they who 
studied human nature, must conclude that this coimtry 
^abounds with such men as Helherington, and no well- 
pformed man could doubt for one moment, that now, 
flien the prosecution of persons for selbng unstamped 
fepers has so generally excited the pubhc sympathy, 
ney will appear in large numbers in many parts 
f the country, as they have already done in several, 
^cd Utat the law will continue to be violated. He 
G 2 
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hoped His Majesty's Ministers would give their most 
serious attention to the subject, and that the result 
would be, the total repeal of the tax on Newspapers. 
Mr. Hume said he had been induced in the last session 
to support, in the House of Commons, a motion for a 
reduction of the stamp duty on Newspapers to one 
penny ; circumstances had convinced him that the 
time when such a proposition could be even plausibly 
maintained had gone by, and that nothing short of 
the total abolition of the stamp duty ought to be, or 
could bo, advantageously proposed by Government. 
He was certain that no reduction, that nothing less 
than the repeal of the whole duty would give satisfac- 
tion to the i)oople. He had, on the preceding day, 
presided at a dinner, given to Mr. Wakley by his con- 
stituents. It was held in, perhaps, the largest tavern 
room in the metropolis, and the room was crowded. 
When the toast — "Repeal of the Stamp Duty on 
Newspapers" was given, there was the most enthusi- 
astic ai)plause ; so great and so long-continued was the 
excitation, that it appeared to be, emphatically speak- 
ing, the business of the day — the one subject which 
obscured all others. By a return he had just obtained, 
ho said there had been no less than 728 prosecutions 
for selling unstamped Papers since the conunencement 
of Earl Grey's administration. Of these 728 prose- 
cutions, 219 occurred in 1835 ; and the proportionate 
number was considerably increased in the present year, 
witliout affording the least chance of a successful ter- 
mination. Mr. Hume adverted to the curious fact, that 
there were no less than nineteen laws, or parts of laws, 
still in existence, which levied different penalties on 
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printers, publiahera, and venders of unstamped Papers ; 
and there were, he thoaght, as many different modes 
of administering the law. In some instances justices 
of the peace were satisiied with seizing the unstamped 
Papers; in others they levied a fine of £5 ; and this 
sum was in other cases carried through almost every 
intonnodiate amount, up to £20. In some oases jus- 
tices of the peace thought the law was satisfied by 
seven days' imprisonment ; in other cases it was ex- 
tended to any time between seven days and six months, 
for precisely the same offence. Tills was a disgraceful 
state of the law, and one which, once made known, 
could not long exist. The shortest and best way to 
oorrect all the evil these laws occasioned, was the repeal 
of the whole of the stamp duty on Newspapers; and 
he hoped most sincerely, that the very iirst oppor- 
tunity would be taken to effect that, on every account, 
Meairable purpose. 

■ Mr. Francis Place said the heavy penalties re- 
I covered against some of the printers of unstamped 
Newspaijers amounted to a sentence of imprisonment 
for life for an offence which brought them into no 
kind of disrepute. Such, however, was the public 
feeling, that arrangements were being made to raise 
the whole amount by small donations in every town 
in Great Britain ; and it could not foil to he a great 
annoyance to ministers to find that casks and boxes, 
with slits in them to receive pence, are put up in 
almost numberless places, with a placard announcing 
that subscriptions are received to pay the fines of 
Hetherington and other caterers of cheap News for 
e people. 
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Mr. O'Connell* and others also urged the import- 
ance of the question on the ministers notice, but 
Lord Melbourne blandly dismissed the deputation 
'without giving any ministerial promise on the subject ; 
but soon afterwards the act was passed reducing the 

• During this period of Newspaper excitement it was that Mr. 
O'Conncll asked leave to bring in his biU to amend the law of libel, 
which led to the appointment of the committee on that subject, at the 
suggestion of the law-officers of the Crown. This was in 1834. In 
the following year, the Newspaper Printers* Relief Act received the 
Boyal assent (March 20, 1835). The object was to place the press 
somewhat less at the mercy of informers. The new law was stated 
to bo " to amend the 38 Geo. III., cap. 78, for preventing the mischiefe 
arising firom the printing and publishing Newspapers, and Papers of a 
like nature, by persons not known, and for regulating the printing and 
publication of such Papers in other respects, and to discontinue certain 
actions commenced under the provisions of the said Act." This relief 
act rocitos — ** 1 . That certain penalties were, by the said Act, imposedfor 
any neglect or omission to comply with some of its recited provisions^ 
which might bo recovered by action, by any person who should sue 
for the same ; and that the printers, publishers, and inx)prietors of 
divers Newspapers had inadvertently neglected to comply with some 
of the said provisions, many actions had been brought against them, 
and that it was expedient for all further proceedings to bo prevented, 
enacts, that persons sued, before the passing of this act, for penalties 
incurred under the recited Act (except as hereafter), may apply to llie 
court, or to a judge, to stay proceedings, upon payment of the costs 
then incurred ; and, if the court shall so order, such actions, &o., shall 
bo forthwith discontinued. 2. and 3. In actions commenced before 
the 4th March, 1835, and renewed before the passing of this Act, the 
court, or judge, may order the discontinuance, upon payment of costs ; 
and, in actions commenced since 4th March, without payment of costs. 
4. Not to extend to actions in which judgment shall have been ob* 
taincd, nor to those by Attorney or Solicitor General. 6. Penaltiea 
incurred under the said Act, hereafter to belong wholly to His Majesty. 
6. No actions for penalties to be commenced, except in the name of 
the Attorney or Solicitor General, in England ; of the King's Advoeatei 
in Scotland ; or of the Solicitor or Officer of Stamps." 
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Ritamp on Newspapers from fourpence to a penny, and 

F^ving at the same time a po'wer to the Government 

for the seizing and suppression of illegal Newspapers, 

Buch aa no daring or ingenuity was able to defeat or 

to deceive. The daily Journals reduced their prices, 

Bjand the unstamped disappeared. 

m The reduction of the stanap duty on Newspapers 

Pook effect on the ISth of September, 1836 ; and by a 

Parliamentary return ordered in April, 1847, we learn 

the following particulars of the effects produced upon 

the revenue during the first half-year of the change : — 

In the half-year ended Stli April, 1836, the num- 

of Newspapers stamped in Great Britain, was 

(34,874,052, and the net amount of duty received was 

jElflfi,909. 

In the half-year ended 5th. April. 1837, the num- 
ber of Newspapers stamped in Great Britain, was 
SI, 362,148, and the net amount of duty received was 
3,502 ; showing an increase in the nimiber during 
the last half-year, as compared with the corresponding 
half-year before the reduction, of 6,487,496, and a loss 
of i-evenue of ^108,317. Of the above mimber of 
I .gtamps taken out in the half-year entling 5th April, 
tJ837, 11,547,241 stamps had been issued after 1st 
d&nuary, 1837, when the distinctive die came into 
le; whereas, only 14,784,653 were issued in the six 
nths ending April, 1836. 

After the reduction of the duty, and before April 
H647, one daily Newspaper, one bi-weekly, twenty- 
fekly Newspapers, one published once a fort- 
ight, one occasional, were established in London ; of 
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which eight were afterwards discontinued, and two 
incorporated with other Papers. 

Within the same period, thirty-five weekly News- 
papers, and one three times a-week, had been estab- 
lished in the country, of which six were discontinued 
or incorporated with other Papers. 

Since that time the number of Newspapers and 
the consumption of stamps has greatly increased. 

A return to the House of Commons, moved for by 
Mr. Brotherton, M.P., shows that the aggregate num- 
ber of penny stamps issued for newspapers in the 
year 1848, amounted, in England, to 67,476,768, ex- 
clusive of 8,704,236 halfpenny stamps ; in Scotland, 
to 7,497,064, exclusive of 176,864 halfpenny stamps; 
and in Ireland, to 7,028,966, exclusive of 44,702 
halfpenny stamps. The amount of stamps issued in 
England has increased since 1842 from 60,088,175 
to 67,476,768. The number of London papers circu- 
lating in 1848 amounted to 150, which paid on 
863,888 advertisements (at Is. 6d. each) duty to the 
amount of £64,791. ' The number of EngUsh pro- 
vincial papers in 1848 was 238, paying advertisement 
duty to the amount of £60,320. In Scotland the 
number was 97, paying £17,662 ; and in Ireland, 117, 
paying £10,342. 

During last year, 1849, it has been estimated* that 
tlie press sent forth, in the daily Papers alone, a 
printed surface amounting in the twelve months to 
349,308,000 superficial feet, and if to these are added 
all the papers printed weekly and fortnightly in 

• Bentley*s Miscellany, January, 1860. 
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London and the provinces, the whole amounts to 
1,446,150,000 square feet, " upon which the press has 
left in legible characters the proof of its labours.'* 

A summary of theBritish Newspaper press, arranged 
according to locality and to political bias at the end 
of the year 1849, offers the following results : — In 
London, 113 papers; in England, 223; in Wales, 
1 1 ; in Scotland, 85 ; in Ireland, 101 ; in the British 
Islands, 14. General summary: Liberal Papers, 218 ; 
Conservative, 174; Neutral, 155. The total number 
of Journals, of all shades of opinion, being five hun- 
dred and forty-seven. 



CHAPTER VIII. 



THE LONDON DAILY PAPERS. 



" The great engine— she never sleeps. She has her ambassadors in every 
quarter of the world— her couriers upon every road." — Fendenmf. 



The PubKc Advertiser. — ^Woodfall and Junius. — The Public Ledger. — 
The Morning Chronicle. — ^Perry. — John Black. — The Morning Post 
— ^Mr. Tattersall. — Rev. Bate Dudley. — Dan Stuart's Descriptions. 
— Coleridge. — Charles Lamb. — Bate Dudley starts the Morning 
Herald.— Prospectus of the Paper. — History of the Times. — ^The 
Representative. — The Constitutional. — The Daily News. 

THE first titles that became very popular as head- 
ings for daily Papers in London were Post and 
Advertiser. The Daily Courant,* the first of daily 
papers, was soon followed by a number of Posts and 
Postboys. These being prepared in a great measure 
for sale in the country, to which they were despatched 
by the mails, put the word Post, in one form or other, 
into their titles. The Journals thus circulating were 
soon employed by the more shrewd and energetic 

* The first number of the Daily Courant contains an address to 
the public, excusing its small size, in which the writer says : — '^ This 
Courant (as the title shows) will be published daily ; being designed 
to give all the material News as soon as every post arrives, and is can- 
fined to half the compass, to save the public at least half the imperti- 
nence of ordinary Newspapers." Its original smallness (one page 
only) was quickly changed ; before long it gave two pages, and eoii- 
taincd English News as well as Foreign, and had a display of adver- 
tisements. 
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1 of the traders as a means of making known 
,hey had for sale, and the announcements be- 
comings a source of profit to Newspaper printers, the 
word Advertiser became another popular heading. 

A Mr, Jenour, who in 1724 waa the printer of the 
Flying Post, afterwards started the Daily Advertiser, 
which long stood first in point of profit and circula- 
tion amongst London diurnal Papers. The shares in 
this speculation were said to have been sold, like 
freehold lands, by public auction, fetching great 
prices. This paper, it appears, bad its life-blood 
abstracted* by the establishment of an Advertiser by 
the publicans of London — the present Morning Ad- 
vertiser. But though the most profitable of its 
I name, Mr. Jenour's was not the most celebrated. The 
first daily Newspaper that gained enduring reputa- 
tion was not Jenour's Daily, but Woodfall's Public 
Advertiser, and this literary repute was obtained, 
fts everybody knows, by the Letters of Junius. At 
the period when these anonymous communications 
• "TheDaayAdvertiBBrMld to the proprietoTB of the Oracle."^ 
JmbuoI Begiitn-, vol. 40, p, 78. Tfe find in the list of Papora, 
The London Daily Adrertiam, Tba Public AdvertiflBr, The General 
Advertiser, and " The London Adyertiser and Literary Gaietto." Ooa 
of the editora of Thu General AdvertiBcr vas William Cooke, an Irish- 
man. He wsa ediieatcd at the Grammar Sahool at Carle, and acted aa 
private tutor, but eanie to London, entered himeolf at the Temple, a^ 
Taa called to the Bar in 1766. Ho wu long cngiagod with NeWB- 
papen, one of his occuputioDg being the editing of The General 
Advertiser. His eocond wife waa the aaiei of Major Oanunage, 
Commander of Trichinopoly, by whose death he Bucceeded to a. hond- 
lomo fortune. Cooko wrote The Elomunta of Drama.tio CritioialiL, 
'he Art of Living in London ; Hemoin of Ohailes Maoklin ; 
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were forwarded to the printer, whose name they have 
made celebrated, the opinions of a Morning Journal 
were seldom given in the shape of our modem 
*' leading articles." Indeed, editorial conmients ap- 
pearing punctually, day by day, as we now see them, 
were unknown. At a much earher period, as we 
have seen, poUtical writers estabhshed poUtical papers 
to aid the party to which they were attached ; but the 
daily Newspapers, in the time of Junius, though in 
other respects presenting on a smaller scale many of 
the features which daily Papers now display, could 
not boast punctual columns of editorial leading 
articles. When a writer commented boldly on poli- 
tical events, he adopted a signature. Crabbe refers 
to this custom in his sketch of how ihe Newspapers 
were "made up." 

Now puffs exhausted, advertisements past, 
Their correspondents stand exposed at last ; 
These are a numerous tribe, to fame unknown, 
Who for the public good forego their own ; 
Who volunteers in paper-war engage. 
With double portion of their party's rage : 
Such ore the Brutif Decii, who appear 
Wooing the printer for admission here ; 
Whoso generous souls can condescend to pray 
For leave to throw their precious time away. 

Junius was an unpaid volunteer, and Crabbe goes 
on to depict the pangs of the rejected contributor, 
who, with less talent than the great poUtical unknown, 
found no place in the printer's regards, and no corner 
in his Paper. The prominent notice which the poet 
gives to the printer is accounted for by the fact that 
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rin those times the printer, proprietor, ond editor were 

I firequently the same person. 

Oh ! cruel Woodfall .' whan a patriot draws 
His grey-gooae quill in liis dear coontry's cause, 
To vex and maul a ministerial raoe, 
Can t!iy atei-n soul rofiiee the champion place ? 
Abs ! thou know'st not with, what anxious heart 
He longs his beat-lovod lahonra to impart ; 
How he has sent them to thy hrcthrcn round, 
Aud still the same unkind reception found : 
At length indignant will he damn the state. 
Turn to his trade, and leave us to our fate. 

The writers of the political letters at that period 
were fond of attacking Crabbe'a patrons, and they 
find no mercy at the hands of the poet, who abuses 
them, as we see, not for false logic, or distorted facts, 
but for — poYcrty. Crabbe by this time had ceased to 
suffer the miserieB of the poor condition to which he 
■was bom, and from the snug parlour of a country 
■vicarage, or in the luxurious shelter of Belvoir Castle, 
made clever jokes at the cost of less talented, or less 
wtuuate writers: — 

These Roman bouIh, like Rome's great sons arc known 
To live in cells on labours of their own. 
Thus Milo, could we see the noble chief. 
Feeds, for his country's good, on legs of beef; 
Camillas copies deeds fiir sordid pay, 
Vet fights the public battles twice a-day ; 
E'en now the god-like Brutu* views his score 
Scroll'd on the bur-board, swinging with the door ; 
Where, tipi)ling punch, grave Cala'a self youll see. 
And .ifnoi'^ilrke Tending smuggled tea. 
Poetical abuse was not the only risk these eorly 
riling pohticians ran. Like still earlier critics of 
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public affairs^ they at times found themselves in the 
pillory, though, as liberty progressed, such instances 
became more and more rare.* 

A writer in ihe Athen8eum,t — who evidently 
wont to work con amove to examine the editions 
of Junius, and never left the self-imposed literary 
task until ho had sifted the truth from the manifold 
blunders by which it had been surrounded, — gives 
us some curious and interesting particulars of the 
Public Advertiser, and of the influence which the 
famous letters had upon the circulation of that Paper. 

• Ono of the later sufferers of this ignomimous pimishment, was Dr. 
Shehh(>are, and in his case it was shown, that the officials charged with 
t)ie oxecution of such sentences, influenced, doubtless, by the progress 
of more imlightencd opinion, regarded such reflections as unjust. In 
ono of Almon's books (Biographical, Literary, and Political Anecdotes, 
1707) tlio story is thus told : — In 1768, Shebbeare was prosecuted for 
'* A («ighth lottor to the people of England," convicted, and sentenced 
to Btniul in the pillory at Charing Cross. " Mr. Arthur Beardmore, 
attomt^y, in Wollbank, being under-sheriff at that time, attended the 
oxecution of tliis part of the sentence — he was in a house opposite to 
Hw ])iUory. Dr Shebbeare was greatly favoured ; instead of putting 
hiH head IN tlio hole of the pillory, in the usual mode, the upper board 
WUA nuHcd as high as possible, and then fastened. Shebbeare stood 
upright^ without even bending his neck in the least ; looking through 
tho wido oiHMiing lu^tweon the upper and lower boards. The Attorney 
Otmoiul wna cxi»vHHiingly incensed by this indulgence shown to Sheb- 
hi^nxv ; ho obtained a writ of attachment against Beardmore for his 
oontt*nii>t, in not exwuting tho sentence properly. Beardmore, in his 
dofonoo \i\nn\ tmth, saiti^tliatho attended the execution of the sentence, 
and wiw SheblH^nro's head through the pillory. Lord Mansfield observed, 
tliat tliis was the most ingenious evasion of perjury he had ever met 
with. Botufdmoro M-as fined fifty poimds for his contempt" This 
liberal under-sheriff differed totally in politics firom Shebbeare, and hia 
tnmduct wa^, therefore, all the more generous. Shebbeare afterwards 
got a pi^nsion fn>m Ciwrge the Third. 

t Athoiuvum, Xos. 10S2, 10S3, and 1 132, July 1848, and July 1849 
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"Mr.Biittoa," says this labour-loving critic, "flour- 
ishes about the pre-emiiient and ' immediate effect 
and popularity of Junius ;' of course, following Dr. 
Mason Good, who speaks of the ' almost electric speed' 
with which the Letters became popular — stales, Indeed, 
as if he had the information from Junius himself, that 
' from the extraordinary effect produced hy Ms first 
letter under the signature of Junius, he resolved to 
adhere to this signature exclusively.' Now, there can 
be DO question that theletters of Junius excited public 
attention : — die \cken and to what extent are the 
points under consideration. We know that they were 
copied into other journals ; — but this, our experience 
enables us to say, may be a proof rather of a dearth 
of News than of Qsti-aordinary popularity or merit. 
We know that they were collected and piratically pub- 
lished ; — but, after all, the meaiiing of popularity, when 
translated into the language of a publisher and a 
newspaper proprietor, is, that such was the demand 
for the letters of Junius that the sale of The Public 
Advertiser was thereby greatly increased. This may 
be a very vulgar test — very shocking to the sensitive 
and the spiritual ; but it was a test by which Junius 
was not ashamed to be tried. In a private letter to 
Woodfall be saya, speaking of the letter to Manslield, 
'I undertake that it shall sell.' Again, — it 'is, in 
my opinion, of the highest style of Junius, and can- 
not fail to sell.' So of the collected edition of 1 772, 
— ' I am convinced the book will sell.' Well then, 
judging by this test — the only one within our reach — 
Junius had not an ' immediate effect,' as Dr. Good 
_ jiod Mr, Britton assert. Through the liberal kindness 
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of Mr. Henry Woodfall, who acts in the spirit of his 
father in all that relates to Junius, and is anxious only 
that the truth should prevail, we have examined the 
' Day-book* of the Public Advertiser, in the hand- 
writing of his grandfather, Sampson Woodfall ; from 
which it appears that neither the first, nor the first 
dozen, nor the first two dozen letters had any effect 
whatever on the sale of the Paper ! Then, indeed, on 
the 19th December, 1769, came forth the letter to the 
King. This created an effect, and an extraordinary 
demand. Dr. Good — who cannot be right, even by 
accident — states ' that 600 copies of The Advertiser 
were printed in addition to the usual number;' whereas 
the evidence before him, this * Day-book,' to which 
he might have referred, would have proved that 1,750 
additional copies were printed. To meet the demand 
expected, or which followed, for Junius's next letter 
(to the Duke of Grafton) published 14th February, 
1770, 700 additional copies were printed; for the fol- 
lowing, on the 19th March, the additional supply was 
350 ; for the letter in April, 360 — ^but not an additional 
copy was printed of the letter of the 28th May. There 
were 100 only on the 22nd August for the letter to 
Lord North. The letter to Lord Mansfield again 
awakened public attention, and 600 additional copies 
were printed. We have no detailed account of the sale 
in January ; but 500 additional copies were printed of 
The Public Advertiser which contained the letter in 
April, 1771 — 100 of the June letter to the Duke of 
Grafton — 250 for the first in July to the same — ^not 
one for the second letter to Home Tooke of the 24th 
of July — 200 for the August letter to the same — 250 
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for the letter to the Duke of Grafton in September, 
With tlie letter to the Livery of London, in September, 
the saXsfell 250 — with the letter of the 6th of October, 
there was neither rise nor fall — with the letter of the 
2nd November to Mansfield, it may have risen 50, but 
we doubt it — and on the 3Hth, with that to the Dulte 
of Grafton, it roae 350. And thero enda the history 
of ' the immediate effect' Tind the total effect, so far 
as the 'Day-book' has enabled ua to carry out our 
inquiry. We have given these detdla as curious and 
interesting in themselves. GeDerally, we may observe, 
that beyond the above-mentioned aale of the particular 
Papers in which they appeared, the Loiters of Jimius 
did not effect any of the wonders attributed to them, 
either immediately or permanently. The PubUc Ad- 
vertiser had long been a successful and rising Paper. 
Id the four years that preceded the first certain pub- 
lication of Junius — that is, from January 1765 to 
December ITCS — the monthly sale rose from 4 7,51 5 to 
75,450, nearly 60 per cent; whereas, from January, 
1769, to December, 1771, during which period the 
Junius letters appeared, it rose from 74,800 to 83,950, 
or little more than 12 per cent." 

Garrlck was one of the shareholders in the PubUr 
Advertiser, a fact which has its significance in refer- 
ence to the Newspaper critiqu^is in those great days 
of the theatre. At that time dramatic intelligence 
cost the Journals much more than foreign News, and 
such was the interest taken in all theatrical events, 
that the Newspapers had messengers whose duty it 
was to wait about the theatres lo get the eai'liest 
(OBsible copy of each new bill of the next day's per- 
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formance. When these were got the scouts ran off 
to the offices, and who first delivered the then im- 
portant sheet was rewarded with a shilling or half-a- 
crown, according to the importance of tlie News he 
had secured. 

The name of Woodfall has become so identified 
with that of Junius, and with the progress of News- 
papers, as to possess an interest of its own. Two 
members of this family are often confounded with 
each other. Henry Sampson Woodfall was the printer 
of the letters of Junius, and The Public Advertiser ; 
whilst his brother WilUam it was who gained the name 
of " Memory Woodfall," by his talent for remembering 
and writing out reports of Parliamentary debates — 
notes of which were not then allowed to be taken. 
This ability for obtaining a very valuable species of 
"copy" led to his connection with The Morning 
Chronicle, with one exception the oldest of the exist- 
ing daily Papers. The oldest still amongst us is The 
Public Ledger, which started in 1760, and is now 
(1850) a small Paper of small circulation, and under- 
stood to be chiefly kept alive by an ancient advertis- 
ing connection.* 

♦ The original title was, " The Public Ledger, or Daily Register of 
Commerce and Intelligence." 

The first number is dated Saturday, January 12, 1760, and was issued 
gratis — subsequent copies being charged 2|d. No. 1 contains a long 
address of the proprietors to the public. 

Amongst the weekly and other Papers dating antecedent to The 
Public Ledger, we find some curious titles. Thus, we have, under 
date 1765, The World, The Devil, Man, Old Maid, and Monitor. 
In 1756, Schoficld's Middlewich Journal, Test, Prater, Con-test, 
Humanist. In 1767, Ccntinel, Crab Tree. In 1759, The Busy Body. 
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HISTORY OF THE MORNING CHRONICLE, 

The present Morning Chronicle started with Whig 
lolitiosin 1769;* William Woodfall became its printer, 
teporter, and editor, (for the characters were stiU 
joined,) and gained for it, as we have ah'eady said, a 
reputation by his extraordinary memory, and his talent 
ioT reporting Parhamentary debates. 

Woodfall continued to conduct the Paper till 
789, when he set up a Paper on his own account 
mder the title of The Diary, in which he continued 
series of reports. These, however, were not auffl- 
dent to support the new project, for other Journals 
had adopted the plan of dividing the labour of report- 
ing a debate. In this way Woodfall was outstript, 
and Jiia Paper fell. His successor on The Morning 
Chronicle was the real architect of that Paper. — James 
Perry — of whom we have a biographical notice in a 
Magazine t published during hia lil'etime, written 
svidently by a Mend of his, and illustrated by a por- 
trait engraved from an original picture by Sir Thomas 
Lawrence. On this authority we learn that " Perry 
was a native of Aberdeen, was bom on the 30th of 
October, J 750, and received the first rudiments of 
education at ' Chapel of Gariock.' The Rev. Dr. Tait, 
■ho afterwards rose to a dignified station In the 
iurch of England, was then master of tlje School of 
and gave it celebrity by his erudition and 
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I t European Hag., SeptemhGr, 1818. 
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abilities. From this Mr. Perry was removed to the 
High School of Aberdeen. 

"In the year 1771, he was entered of Marischal 
College, Aberdeen, (but appears to have gained no 
scholastic distinctions,) and was afterwards placed under 
Dr. Fordyce, advocate, to qualify him for the pro- 
fession of the Scots law ; but his father, who was a 
builder, having engaged in some extremely unsuc- 
cessful speculations, the young man left Aberdeen in 
1774, and proceeded to Edinburgh, in the hope of 
obtaining a situation in some professional gentle- 
man's chambers, where he might at once pursue 
his studies, and obtain a livelihood. After long 
and ineffectual attempts to gain employment, he 
came to England, and was for two years engaged 
in Manchester as clerk to Mr. Denwiddie, manu- 
facturer. In this situation he cultivated his mind 
by the study of the best authors, and gained the 
friendship and affection of the principal gentlemen 
of the town, by the talents he displayed in a society 
which was at that time estabUshed by them for 
philosophical and moral discussions, and by several 
literary essays which obtained their approbation. 

"In the beginning of 1771 he carried with him 
recommendations from the principal manufacturers 
to their correspondents, but they all failed to procure 
him any suitable introduction ; it was, however, the 
accidental effect of one of them that threw him into 
the line of life which he from that period persevered 
in with such invariable constancy. There was at that 
time an opposition Journal, published under the title 
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of the General Advertiser, aad being a new Paper, it 
was the practice of the proprietors to exhibit the 
whole contents of it upon boards upon different shop 
-windows and doors, in tlie same manner as we now 
Bee the theatrical placards displayed. Perry, being 
unemployed, amused himself with writing essays and 
iseraps of poetry for this paper, which he dropped 
into the editor's bos, and which were always inserted. 
Calling one day at the shop of Messrs. Richardson 
Wid Urquhart, bookaellera, to whom he had letters of 
■recommendation, he found the latter busily engaged, 
and apparently enjoying, an article in The General 
Advertiser. After Mr. Urquhart had iinislied the 
perusal, Perry put the usual question to him, whether 
lie had heard of any situation that would suit him ? 
ito whicli he replied in the negative ; at the same time 
loldiug out the I'aper, he said, ' If you could write 
such as this, I could fiive you immediate em- 
ployment.' It happened to be a humorous essay 
written by Perry himself. This he instantly intimated 
to Mr. Urquhart, and gave him another letter in the 
le handwriting, which ho had proposed to drop 
linto the letter-bos. Mr. Urquhart expressed great 
satisfaction at the discovery, and informed him tliat 
he was one of the prinoipal proprietors of the Paper, 
that they wanted just such a person, and aa tliere was 
be a meeting of the proprietors that same evening, 
would propose Perry as a writer. He did so. and 
1 next day he was engaged at a salary of a guinea a- 
[■week, and an additional half-guinea for assistance to iho 
X-ondon Evening Post, then printed by the same per- 
son. Such was the incident that threw Perry into the 
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the following day. Perry's plan was adopted, and by a 
succession of reporters, The Gazetteer waa published in 

I the morning with as long a debate as Woodfall brought 
Out in the evening, and sometimes at midnight." 
Such is the account of his early career given 
frith Perry's sanction, if, indeed, it did not oome from 
his own pen. At the point which tills memoir hringa 
us to. Parry had made a great success. To beat 
"Memory Woodfall" was a great feat; and, when 
Woodlall set up The Diary, we find Perry, with the 
help of the friends he had made, becoming one of the 
proprietors of The Morning Chronicle. Of his further 
career, I have obtained, by the kindness of a veteran 
Journalist, some curious and hitherto unpublished 
^^^ particulars, which may be given here, 
^^B Peri7 and a Mr. Gray, a countryman of his own, 
^^B^uichascd The Morning Chronicle about the beginning 
^^V^of the French Revolution. The money waa furnished 
^^■by old Bellamy, the housekeeper of the House of 
^r Commons, who was also a wine -merchant. At the 
I Christmas dinners afterwards given to the editors and 

reporters of The Morning Chronicle, some of the port 
pui'chftsed from Bellamy when The Chronicle was 
bought, continued to be produced til! Perry's death. 
Gray was a more profound man than Perry, and 
, wrote the serious articles. Perry was volaule and 
fTaried, but not i)rofouud. Indeed, his education had 
Wen rather defective ; and he was not the mau to moke 
mVp, by severe apphcalion, for early deficiencies. It used 
said that the Paper would succeed, for it carried 
|lt>oih sail and ballast. Giay's sister had an annuity 
[ifrom the Paper till Perry's death, and his executors 
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continued to pay it afterwards. Perry went to Paris 
for The Chronicle, and remained there upwards of a 
year, during the critical period of the Revolution, 
before the war. 

Though always proprietor of The Chronicle, Perry 
was not always editor. He became connected with 
Lord Kinnaird, Hammersley, the banker, and some 
other influential gentlemen, in a speculation for mak- 
ing cloth without weaving or spinning. Perry pur- 
chased the mill at Merton, in Surrey, for carrying on 
the manufacture, and much money was laid out in 
the concern, when it was suddenly brought to a close 
by the insanity and death of Mr. Booth, the patentee. 
For several years the editorship was with Mr. Robert 
Spankie, afterwards Serjeant Spankie, who went out 
to India as Attorney General of Bengal, and was 
member for Finsburv in the first reformed Parliament. 
Spankie was an able writer; but Perry used to say 
that he mistook the principle on which a News- 
paper ought to be conducted — that of a Miscellcmy. 
His essays were elaborate and ingenious. During a 
great part of Spankie's editorship, he was by no 
means on good terms with Perry, and would often 
throw Perry's communications into the fire. 

The two informations against Perry have already 
been noticed : the first was when Sir John Scott (after- 
wards Lord Elden) was Attorney General. In those 
days the prosecutor generally knew his jurymen ; but 
sometimes mistakes would be made. Among the 
jurors on whom the Crown counted was a gentleman 
who supplied the Dean and Chapter of Westminster 
with coals. After the jury had witlidrawn, the foreman 
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L observed, of course the verdieL must be for tlie Crown. 
I On which the coalman obsen-ed that ho did not think 
BO — that the Attorney General had been very abusive 
against Perry, but he did not thiaJc his arguments 
worth much. After arguing pro and con for some 
time, the coalman pulled out his nightcap, and ob- 
serving that be could etand hunger, but not thirst, 
said he should speak no more, but take a nap till 
they came to thiuk better on the subject. The others 
gave in — " and you may be euie," udds the friend 
who supphes this anecdote, and many more valuable 
&cts, " that Perry took his coala aftei-wards from this 
L sturdy juror." 

■ The other trial was in 1807. Spankie was so 

certain of a convictiou, that be thought it folly in 

Perry to fight the case. The subject of the libel was, 

as we have seen, that George the Fourth would have 

r a noble opportunity of making himself popular on 

• succeeding to the throne. Perry defended himself, as 

W'we have also noticed, with much tact. Lord Ellen- 

I borough was not hostile to him; and the legal editor, 

ISpankie, was pleasantly surprised by the result. 

Perry and Mr. Lambert, the printer, were confined 
(ome months in Newgale, to which they were com- 
[Bitted for contempt by the House of Lords, on the 
piotion of the Earl of Minto of that day. The oon- 
tempt was an observation by Spankie, ter min g their 
Lotdships, after Lord Chesterfield, an Hospital of 
Incurables. 

The present Lord Campbell commenced his career 
in London on The Chronicle. In 1810, Campbell was 
^till the theatricfd critic of the P;tper. 

A contemporary of Perry's, writing years after the 
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duath of that Journalist, thus sums up his character : — ■ 
" Perliaps uo man connected with the English press 
ever enjoyed a tithe of the personal popularity of 
Perrj'. He was, in the first place, a highly honour- 
able and brave man : confidence reposed in him was 
never abused. He was the depositary of many most 
iniportaut secrets of high personages. Generous in 
tile oxtiemc, he was ever ready with his piu-se and 
his services. His manner was manly, frank, and 
cordial ; mid lie was the best of proprietors. He was 
Iiospitable, too ; and It is said that his dinners were 
positively the best of any at that time in town. 

"Though not profound, lie was quick, versatile, 
and showy. Ho wrote like a man of the world, and 
took plain, common-sense views of the subjects on 
which he treated ; and his style was easy and familiar. 
He was fond of epigrams, and very successful with 
them. He nsed to speak at public meetings, and, as 
a speaker, he was more successful than as a writer. 
If any one could have taken down exactly his obser- 
vations on a subject, it would have made a better 
article than he produced when he took pen in hand. 

" Perry had a great deal of tlie feeling which you 
find in some of Walter Scott's cboi-acters, and which, 
in this commercial age, is now rarely met with. Yoa 
bad uo doubt or difficulty as to how he would act os 
a given occasion ; but always considered yourself safe 
witli him. Walter, of The Times, was a better man of 
business ; and Daniel Stuart, of The Post and Courier, 
knew better how to make money ; but Perry was a 
thorough gentleman, who attracted ever;" man to him 
with whom he was connected. 

■* Perrv had no idea that he was as rich as he 
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itually was. He told me, a jear or two before his 
latb, that, after all Ma bustle in London, he was a 
poor man. He was greatly in debt, for Lis purchases 
at Merton, &c. ; but property sold well at the time of 
i death, and, though his executors had a large sum 
pay, there turned out to be a large residue," 
Perry was consistent in his politics throughout 
} career; and though opportunities offered more 
'than once for hia admission into Parliament, he seems 
to have preferred the life of a Journalist to that of a 
legislator. The European Magazine, that aflbrded 
the facts of his earher days, may be drawn upon for a 
few more anecdotes illustrative of his career : — 

In 1780, 1781, and 1782, there wore namerous dBbatiiig 

ietiesin the metropolis, where many persons that have since 
conapicuouH in Parliament, in the pulpit, and on the 

Lch, diatinguishod therasdves as pubhc BpeokcrH. Perry was 
a speaker in those societies, and is mentioned with groat praiiie 
in tie History of the Westminster r<irum. Mr. Pitt used to 
attend these societies, although he never spoke at tmy of them ; 
and it is cot, perhaps, generally known that the Lyceum was 
fitted np and received that title, ospresely for a superior style 
of oratoiy, by John Sheridan, Esq., a barrister, witli the view 
of enabling such young gentlemen as were designed for the 
senate and bar to practice public speaking before a genteel 
auditory. It was oitcned for a few nights at five shillings as 
the iirico of udniitfance. Mr. Pitt and several of hia friends 
lentcd it; bat the enterprise fell to the ground. We 

ition tliese particnlars, teeanse Tve have been credibly in- 
■d that ai'terwards, when Mr. Pitt came to be Chancellor 

tiie Exchequer, having had frequent opportunitJes of wit- 
nessing Perry's talent in pabhc speaking, and particularly in 
reply, caused a proposal to be made to him of coming into 
Parliament, which would Uavo, probably, led on to high for- 

i. Perry, however, thought proper to reject it, as he did 
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oflcrwitTds an offer of the same kind from the Earl of She]- 
boomc ; and he uniformlr maintained the principlea with which 
he first set out in his political course. Peny was for sereral 
years editor of Debrctt's Parliamentary Debates. 

In private life, Perry hod the happiness to maintain his 
Bged parents in comfort, and to bring up the orphan family of 
his sister by her first marriage. She was afterwards married, 
for the second time, to the celebrated Professor Porsonr and 
died in 1706. 

In 1798, Peny was married to Miss Anne HdU. She 
brought him eight children, one of whom died young, and the 
eldest, a daughter of the most promising talents, was carried 
off at the age of fourteen by the mptnre of a hlood-veBsel, in 
the arms of her mother, which gave a shock to that lady's con- 
stitution &om which she ncrer recovered. She snnk into a 
decline, and took a voyage to Lisbon, in hopes of restoration 
by a milder climate ; on her return she was taken prisoner hy 
an Algerinc frif^tc, and, after suffering much in the voyage, 
she snnk under her complaint soon after she was landed at 
Bordeaux. 

In Daniel Stuart's letters about Newspapers, which, 
wlicn speaking of The Morning Post, we shall presently 
hiivo occasion to quote, we find an anecdote of Cole- 
ridge and Perry. "Mr. Gillman," says Stuait, "has 
<ic(wribcd tlie circumstances attending Coleridge's en- 
listing into the hght horse. At that time in London 
alono, ]H'nniIoss, he sent a poem of a few lines to 
Perry, then tlie ]>ro]>rictor of The Morning Chronicle, 
Holjoiting the loan of a guinea for a distressed author. 
Pom', wliowfia generous with his money, sent it, and 
I'VilRiidgp often meiitioiu'd this, when The Morning 
t'liroTiidi* was alluded to, with expressions of a deep 
fimifimdp pn>portioned to the severe distress which 
ihfli siudll sum at the moment relieved."* 
■ Uvutluuum's Slag., Aug, IS38. 
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Campbell was also a contributor to The Ohrooiclo 
whilst that Papec was in the hands of Perry; but, 
like Coleridge, was found to be too much of a poet to 
make a good " Newspaperman." A writer in the New 
Montlily Magai;ine,* speaking of Campbell's essay at 
pohtical writing, says: — "On coming to town it would 
appear that Campbell commenced writing for the 
News])apers imder the auspices of Perry of The Morn- 
ing Chronicle. He was not very successful, nor could 
it be expected. Experience must have been wanting, 
a knowledge of the poUtioal topics of the time, and 
the art of rapid composition, those essentials in writing 
for the mass, were not the qualities with which Camp- 
bell was endowed. Great knowledge of literature, care 
in the choice of words, and slowness in composition, 
were impediments in concocting the ephemeral articles 
for a Newspaper ; in no department of the multiiiirious 
hterature of the metropolis coiJd the poet have been 
employed with leas efi'ect. Ho must have been an 
utter stranger to the tact which, in the Newspaper con- 
tests of that time, (about 1803,) when politics ran 
high, must have been more than ever demanded ; he 
had none of that positive acquaintance with men and 
things connected with political afi'airs which can be 
obtained at the seat of government alone. Pohticai 
knowledge was not then diffused as widely as it is at 
present, and tho duties of an adroit writer in a London 
Newspaper were not to be acquii'ed in the country. It 
suffices that the poet was unsaccessful, though Perrj- 
retained him for some time to aid in filling up the 
poets' corner of his Paper,'" 

• Kew Montlilj Mag,, Vui. LXSTO, p. *(H. 
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It was during Perry's connection with The Chronicle 
thftt the diiily press became a sort of constituted autho- 
litj in the country. The Government gave up the fight. 
Tt was said that to Lord Castlereagh this change was 
owing. After liis mauy attempts to gag the press, he 
became conscious of his own defeat, and saw that au- 
tliority lost instead of gaining by struggles with the 
daily Nowspajiers, which irritated without damaging 
tiieso enemies of irresponsible government. Evemrhen 
cool judgment disapproved of the course pursued by a 
juirticidar I'aper, it obtained the public sympathy as 
II martyr when attacked by the authorities. The 
result proTcd the soimdness of these views. A vei-dict, 
too, had bpcome rather a matter of chance than of 
prini'iplo. Special jurymen dreaded a long trial for 
libol, mid it almost always became necessary to fill up 
its ninnbcr by talesmen, and one was enougb. Thus, 
whilo in Scotland the Government required only a 
lunjovity. and could always attain a verdict ; in Eng- 
land, tlie leading country, prosecutions were a matter 
of uni'crtiiinty. The Scotsman, which was the first 
I'apcr tliat succeeded in an independent career in 
Scotland, had perhaps greater difficulties to contend 
witli than any English Paper. 

In lt*iO, a young hterary aspirant, Mr. John Black, 
obtained from Perry an engagement as a reporter, a 
post he fulfilled so well that he was withdrawn, in 1817, 
fiiim tlie gallery to act not exactly as sub-editor — forthat 
was a functionaiT hai'dly recognised in those days — but 
MS oui- of the political writers for the Paper. Dunng 
the year It^U* (here was strong discontent in the ma- 
nufaeturiiig districts, and the if anchester, or Peterloo, 
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I, as it was called, was bitterly donoanceil by 

iny wbo condemned Uioiidtuary meetings, andwho by 

means liked the conduct of Henry Hunt. Black 

xte with much eartieslness, and aoon had hia name 

1 over the country as the " Dr. Black" aad the 

"Scotch feelosopher" of Cobbett's Eegister. The 

Chronicle was at tliat time the moat nuconipromising 

of all the opposition Papers, and its sale was then 

■Jiigher than either before or afterwards, till 1835, wheu 

Sir Robert Peel's Tory Ministry was supported by The 

lud a large portion of the readers of that Pa- 

Jlper went over to The Chronicle. In 1811), and part of 

6820, The Cluronicle a sale was at times little short of 

MjOOO. The sale fell greatly off during the Queen's 

Ittial, when Perry hung back for some time, and the 

mblic were so decided that they wotdd hear of no 

^ddle course. Perry died in 1 821, wheu the nianage- 

wnt of the Paper devolved on Black, and remained 

lender liis control for some yeara. He had been inti- 

late with the lata James Mill, a man of a warm 

BJBpoBition, who possessed much of the better part of 

I Scotch character, namely, strong determination 

md tenacity of purpose, with as little of the seMshnesa 

■rhieh has aomelimoa been charged to the Scotch, as 

iny man could possibly have. The influence of Mr. 

|] on the active minds of that time was very great, 

greater indeed, perhaps, tlian that of any other man 

then in London. His great deHght was in inspiring 

^oung men with elevated views, and in strengthening 

iteir resolution to do all tlie public good in tbeir 

lower. Such was Lis singleness of purpose, that il 
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is known he would have resigned his lucrative situation 
at the head of the Government department of the 
India House, for the Moral Philosophy chair of 
Edinburgh, wliich has but a small income, if he could 
have had the least chance of success in a contest for 
that post, which he found on sounding his friends he 
had not. Black's intimacy with Mill at one time 
was so great, that there was hardly a day they did not 
walk home together from the India House. Mill's 
opinions thus became promulgated in The Chronicle. 
Black laboured to break down the oligarchy, to 
effect a transference of power jfrom the great land- 
owners to the middle classes, and to destroy the sys- 
tem of primogeniture. As the unpaid magistracy 
were an important link in tlio chain by which the 
humbler classes were fettered, he made war fiercely 
on that body ; and as he had thus, at times, to en- 
counter some of the strongest prejudices of English- 
men, it may be doubted whetlier he took the best 
means of promoting the sale of the Paper ; but he 
had much influence in the country, through the par- 
tizans he obtained in the Provincial Press. 

The Chronicle was sold, within little more than a 
year after Mr. Perry's death, to Mr. Clement, then 
the proprietor of The Observer, for the large sum of 
£42,000. Mr. Clement held it till 1834, when it 
came into the hands of Sir John Easthope, for a 
very much smaller sum than Clement had paid. 
The minor shares held by others did not effect 
Easthopc's power, and he took the general control of 
the Paper. 
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HISTORY OF THE MORNING POST. US 

In 1843, Black, after thirty-three years' labour on 
) Chronicle, quitted that Journal ; Mr. Doyle, who 
been foreign editor, and who married Sir J. East- 
hope's dttLighter, succeeding to the post of editor. 
Black, like many a literary man before and since, 
had to fight Ms way up. He quitted his native 
place, Dunse, in Berwickshire, in 1801, to seek his for- 
tune, and contrived to attend the Greek and some other 
classes in the University of Edinburgh, and to acquire 
8 knowledge of French, Italian, German, and enough 
of Spanish to read it. In 181fl, he published a 
translation from Schlegel, and obtained several en- 
gagements in London, to render foreign productions 
into English ; amongst other tasks, translating a 
work from the Swedish of Eerzelius. The language 
upon which he most prided himself was Greek ; in 
which he had the reputation of "being a master. 

The Morning Chronicle must not be dismissed 
lout remembering that Sheridan speaks of it in 
Critic ; that Canning hnked it into one of his 
poems ; that Byron honoured it with a Familiar 
Epistle ; tliat Hazlitt wrote for ita columns some of 
IB finest criticisms in our or any other language ; 
that for it also were the first " Sketches by Boz" 
ipared. 



The Morning Post stands next in order of date 
after The Chronicle ; and, like that Paper, it seems to 
have sprung from one of the " Advertisers" so abun- 
dant in 177S, the period of its first appearance. Its 
original title was, " The Morning Post and Daily 
tdverliser." Mr. John Bell is spoken of as the pro- 
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jector ; but on what authority does not appear. Three 
years after its establishment, however, we have more 
definite information. As at that time, the Rev. Henry 
Bate (afterwards Sir Bate Dudley) was connected with 
The Morning Post. Of him we find it stated, that he 
was son of the Eev. Mr. Bate of Worcester ; that he 
was educated at Queen's College, Oxford ; and, being 
ordained at an early age, become vicar of Tambridge, 
in Essex. " The gaities of the metropolis," it is said, 
" inclined him to settle in London ; and, about the year 
1775, he become concerned in The Morning Post, 
which was at first published in a pecuUar form, to 
evade the Newspaper tax ; but the scheme did not 
answer, and the shape of the Paper was changed." 
Bate seems to have continued on The Post till the end 
of 1780, when he quarrelled with his colleagues, and 
set up an opposition Paper — The Morning Herald 
— of which we shall have to speak hereafter. In 1 792, 
we find Mr. Tattersall figiunng as the responsible 
proprietor of The Post, and defendant in an action 
brought by Lady Elizabeth Lambert for libel, when 
the proprietors of The Post had a verdict given against 
them,* damages £4,000. At this period, according 
to Daniel Stuart, the Paper was famous for its ad- 
vertisements of carriages and horses ; but its owners 
held but a poor position, and were, in 1795, so ill- 
pleased with their property, that they sold the entire 
copyright of The Morning Post, with house and print- 
ing materials for £600. The circulation was then 
only 350 a-day. These particulars, and many others 
of much interest, would probably never have been made 

* July 9, 1792. 



BORNS AND THE NEWSPAPEIl EDITOR. IIS 

known had not the friende of Coleridge (and indeed 
Coleridge himaelf) boasted of the great serrice his 
pen had done The Morning Post. These boasts 
being coupled with the name of the proprietor of the 
Paper, drew forth a reply from tltat gentleman, in 
which he gives a number of facts illustrative of Morn- 
ing Newspaper history. Before quoting these, it 
should be stated that, in the Table-Talk, Coleridge 
was made to say he had raised the sale of The Morning 
Post from some small number to 7,000 in one year ; 
that he had received hut a small recompense whilst 
Stuart was riding in a carriage ; and, in anoiher pas- 
sage, " that Stuart was a very knowing person." After 
some cavilling with Mr. H. N. Coleridge on these 
points, Stuai't, in reply, goes on to say : — 

" When Dr. Currie published the works of Bums, 
upwards of thirty years ago, some one (probably Mr. 
Southey) applied to me, to explain a charge or insinu- 
ation in the work against me or one of my brothers. 
I did ho; and proved that Dr. Ciurie had been mis- 
informed. My elder brother, Peter, who started the 
first daily evening Newspaper, The Star, now exactly 
half a century ago, in consequence of the increased 
facilities of communication by Palmer's mail-couch 
plan, then just begun, had written to Biurns, offering 
him terms for communi cations to the Paper, a small 
salary, quite as large as his Excise-office emoluments. 
I forget pajticulars; but 1 remember my brotlier 
showing Burns's letters, and boasting of the correspon- 
dence with so great a genius. Burns refused an en- 
gagement. And it^ as I beheve, the ' Poem written 
ft Gentleman who had sent hirn a Newspaper, and 
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offered to continue it free of expense/ was written in 
reply to my brother, it was a sneering unhandsome 
return, though Doctor Currie says fifty-two guineas 
per annum for a communication once a- week was an 
offer ' which the pride of genius disdained to accept/ 
We hear much of purse-proud insolence ; but poets 
can sometimes be insolent on the conscious power of 
talent, as well as vulgar upstarts on the conscious 
power of purse. In 1 795^ my brother Peter purchased 
the copyright of The Oracle Newspaper, then selling 
800 daily, for £80. There was no house or materials; 
and I joined in purchasing The Morning Post, with 
house and materials, the circulation being only 350 
per day, for £000. What it was that occasioned such 
a depreciation of Newspaper property at that time, I 
cannot tell. Then it was my brother again offered 
Burns an engagement, as appears by the account in 
Burns's Life, which was again declined. Bums began 
his style of Scottish poetry on the model of that of 
Robert Fergusson, the schoolfellow and most intimate 
companion of my eldest brother Charles, who was also 
a poet, though of much inferior merit. Now, con- 
sidering that a slur was cast upon the character of my 
brother Peter by ill-informed, but honourably-meaning 
Dr. Currie, I find in that circumstance an apology or a 
public justification of my own conduct to Coleridge, in 
explanation of the misstatements of the ill-informed 
Mr. H. Coleridge and Mr. Gillman. At the time of The 
Star, in the years 1789 and 1 790, my brother Peter en- 
gaged Mr. Macdonald, a Scotch poet, author of the play 
of ' Vimonda,' an accomplished literary gentleman, with 
a large family, in very distressed circumstances. My 
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brother rendered liim important pecuniary f 
But his poems attracted ao much notice, that The 
Morning Post tempted him, after a time, by a large 
Baiary, to leave my brother. Burns miglit have had 
such an engagement. It would siirely have been a 
more honourable one than that of an excise gauger. 

" I think I have akeady shown that with my purse 
I was hberal to Coleridge to excess. A circumstance 
has occun'cd to my mind, which still more conclu- 
sively negatives Mr. Henry Coleridge's assertion, on 
his uncle's authority, that Coleridge raised The Morn- 
ing Post in one year from a low number to 7,000. 
The last time Coleridge wrote for The Morning Post 
was in the autumn of 1802, and it was well known 
that he wrote for it, and what it was he wrote, 1 re- 
collect a conversation at that time, with Mr, Perry of 
The Morning Chronicle, in the smoking-room of the 
House of Commons, in which Perry described Cole- 
ridge's writings as poetry in prose. The Morning 
Herald and The Times, then leading Papers, were 
neglected, and The Morning Post by vigilance and 
activity rose rapidly. Advertisements flowed in beyond 
bounds. I encouraged the small miscellaneous udver- 
tisemunts in the front page, preferring thom to any 
others, upon the rule that the more mmierous the 
customers, the more independent and permanent the 
ouetom. Besides, numerous and various advertise- 
menta interest numerous and various readers, looking 
; for employment, servants, sales, and purchases, 
c, &o. Advertisements act and re-act. They attract 
taders, promote circulation, and oirculatioo attracts 
^vertisemeuts. The Daily Advertiser, which sold to 
ite public for twopence-halfpenny, after paying a 
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Stamp-duty of three hali^ence, never had more than 
half a column of News ; it never noticed Parliament, 
but it had the best Foreign Intelligence before the 
French Eevolution. The Daily Advertiser lost by its 
publication, but it gained largely by its advertise- 
ments, with which it was crammed full. Shares in it 
sold by auction at twenty years' purchase. I recollect 
my brother Peter saying, that on proposing to a 
tradesman to take shares in a new Paper, he was 
answered with a sneer and a shake of the head — ^ Ah! 
none of you can touch the Daily.' It was the Paper 
of business, filled with miscellaneous advertisements, 
conducted at little expense, very profitable, and taken 
in by all public-houses, coffee-houses, &c., but by 
scarcely any private families. It fell in a day by the 
scheme of Grant, a printer, which made all publicans 
proprietors of a rival, the Morning Advertiser, the 
profits going to a publicans* benefit society; and 
they of course took in their own Paper ; — an example 
of the danger of dependance on any class. Soon after 
I joined The Morning Post, in the autumn of 1795, 
Christie, the auctioneer, left it on account of its low 
sale, and left a blank, a ruinous proclamation of 
dechne. But in 1802, he C6une to me again, praying 
for re-admission. At that time particular Newspapers 
were known to possess particular classes of advertise- 
ments: — The Morning Post, horses and carriages; 
The Public Ledger, shipping and sales of wholesale 
foreign merchandise; The Morning Herald and Times, 
auctioneers ; The Morning Chronicle, books. All 
Papers had all sorts of advertisements, it is true, but 
some were more remarkable than others for a particu- 
lar class ; and Mr. Perr\\ who aimed at making The 

I 
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' Morning (Jlironicle a very literary Paper, tnok pains 
to produce a strikiug display of book advertisements. 
" This display had something more solid for its 
object thiin vanity. Sixty or seventy short advertise- 
ments, filling three columns, hy Longman, one day, 
by Cadell, &c., another — 'Bless me, what an exten- 
Mve business they must have !' The auctioneers to 
this day stipulate to have all tbeh' advertisements 

I inserted at once, that they may impress the public 
■wilh great ideas of their extensive business. They 
will not have them dribbled out, a few at a time, as 
the days of siile approach. The .Toumals have of lale 
years adopted the same rule with the same design. 
They keep back advertisements, fill uji with pamph- 
lets, and other stuff unnecessary to a Newspaper, and 
then come out with a swarm of advertisements in a 

' double sheet to astonish their readers, and strike 
them with high ideas of the extent of their cu-culation, 
which attracts so many advertisers. The meagre days 
are forgotten ; the days of swarm are remembered." 

Stuart goes on further to tell some of his personal 
contests and troubles, and, in so doing, gossips about 
how The Globe was established : — 

"The booksellers and others crowded to The 
Morning Post, when its circulation and character 
raised it above all its competitors. Each was desirous 
of having his cloud of advertisements inserted at onoe 
in the front page. I would not drive away tho short 
misoellaneous advertisements by allowing space to be 
monopohzed by any class. When a very long adver- 
tisement of a column or two came, I charged enor- 
mously high, that it might he Uiken away without the 
parties being able to say it was refused admission. I 
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accommodated the booksellei's as well I could with 
a few new. and pressing advertisements at a time. That 
would not do ; they would have the cloud ; then, said 
I, there is no place for the cloud but the last page, 
where the auctioneers already enjoy that privilege. 
The booksellers were affronted, indignant. The last 
page ! To obtain the accommodation refused by The 
Morning Post, they set up a Morning Paper — The 
British Press ; and to oppose The Courier, an evening 
one — The Globe. Possessed of general influence 
among literary men, could there be a doubt of success ? 
" As is common in such cases, they took from me 
my chief assistant, George Lane ; supposing that, hav- 
ing got him, they got The Morning Post, and that I 
was nobody. Mr. Lane, as he owned, was indebted 
to me for all he knew of Newspapers. At first he wa^s 
slow and feeble, but his language was always that of 
a scholar and a gentleman, rather tame, but jfree from 
anything low, scurrilous, or violent. After several 
years of instruction by me — ^I may say education — 
he had become a valuable parliamentary reporter, a 
judicious theatrical critic, a ready translator, and the 
best writer oi jeux d^ esprit — short paragraphs of three 
or four lines — I ever had. With poetry and light pa- 
ragraphs I endeavoured to make the Paper cheerfully 
entertaining, not filled entirely with ferocious politics. 
One of Lane's paragraphs I well remember. Theatrical 
ladies and others were publishing their memoirs. Lane 
said they would not give o. portrait, but a bust, Legat, 
the eminent engraver, came to me in raptures and 
pointed out the merits of the paragraph during an 
hour's expressions of admiration. Lane had little 
knowledge of politics, and little turn for political writ- 
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ing ; but he was a valuable- assistant. He resided 
near the oiKce, was ready aail willing, at all hours, to 
go anywhere, and report auytliing, and he could do 
everything. Sometimes I even entrusted the last 
duties of the Paper, the putting it to press, to him ; 
an importaut and hazardous office, iu the discharge 
of which he was growing more and more into my con- 
fidence. Of the corn riots in laOO, he and others 
gave long accounts in leaded large type, while The 
Times and Herald had only a few hnes in obscure 
comers, in black. The procession proclaiming peace, 
the ascent of balloons, a great fire, a boxing match, 
a law trial — in all such occurrences The Morning 
Post outstripped its competitors, and its success was 
rapid. Lane was my chief assistant, and no wonder 
the booksellers thought they had got The Morning 
Post when they got Lane. But they never thought 
of Coleridge! though he, as we are told, raised the 
Paper in one year from a low number to 7,000 daily 1 
and though it was well known he did write, and what 
he did write, as Perry's remarks to me in the House 
of Commons two months before Lane was taken away 
prove. Coleridge's last writings in The Morning Post 
appeared in the autumn of 1802 ; a few months after- 
wards the booksellers set up a rival Journal, and took 
from me my chief assistant, hut they never thought 

Coleridge; no offer, or hint of a wish was made 

him." 

Bearing in mind that Mackintosh was a regular 
contributor to The Morning Post, and a son-in-law of 
its proprietor, we may go on with om- quotations from 
the amusing gossip of Mr. Stuart, without any fear 
of being too much biassed against the poet. 
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"Mr. (afterwards Sir James) Mackintosh was on 
a visit at Cote House, Bristol, the residence of Mr. 
Wedgewood, passing the Christmas holidays in 1797. 
A large party of the Wedgewoods and Allans was 
assembled, among whom were Coleridge and Mac- 
kintosh. Coleridge was not a mere holiday visitor : he 
had been an inmate for some time, and had so riveted, 
by his discourse, the attention of the gentlemen, par- 
ticularly of Mr. Thomas Wedgewood, an infirm bache- 
lor; he had so prevented all general conversation, 
that several of the party wished him out of the house. 
I believe the Wedgewoods were at the same time very 
liberal to him with their purse : he was said to be — 
his family, at least — starving, and that he had no 
means of employment. Mackintosh wrote to me, 
soliciting for him an engagement to write for The 
Morning Post pieces of poetry, and such trifles. I 
agreed ; and settled him at a small salary. Mackin- 
tosh, at the instance of some of the inmates, attacked 
Coleridge on all subjects, politics, poetry, religion, 
ethics, &c. Mackintosh was by far the most dex- 
terous disputer. Coleridge overwhelmed listeners in, 
as he said with reference to Madame de Stael, a 
monologue; but at sharp cut-and-thrust fencing, by 
a master like Mackintosh, he was speedily confused 
and subdued. He felt himself lowered in the eyes 
of the Wedgewoods : a salary, though small as it was, 
was provided for him ; and Mackintosh drove him out 
of the house — an offence which Coleridge never for- 
gave. He sent to me three or four pieces of poetry, 
a Christmas carol, some lines on an unfortunate girl 
in the boxes of the theatre, and * Fire, Famine, and 
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ftlauff/iter.' This last was much admired, particulai'ly, 
ft recolleot, by Mr. Morthland, a Scotch advocate, a 
I gentloinan of the beat class in all respects, who was 
i cnielly used in Scotland for bis connexion wiii] a 
I Whig journal. The Edinburgh Gazetteer. Among 
I Other poems, Coleridge sent one attaoking Maokin- 
Iktosb, too obviously for me not to undei'staud it, and 
■ of course it was not published. Mackintosh had had 
! of his front teeth broken, and the stump was 
black. The poem described a hungry, pert Scotch- 
man, with little learning but much brass, with a black 
tooth in front, indicative of the blackness of his heart. 
Long afterwards, Coleridge told me how well Mack- 
intosh maintained an argument about Locke, in these 
conflicts at Gote House ; but Coleridge detecting his 
mistakes. Mackintosh privately owned he had never 
read Locke. 

" Coleridge did not send me much ; not even, as I 

thought, to the valne of his SLnall salary, By a letter 

written to him more than twenty years ago, I calcu- 

I lated the whole, in eight months, at ten or twelve 

r^ort pieces. But, conscious of the deficiency, Soutbey 

nipplifid a most satisfactory quantity, for I believe the 

mall salary went to Mrs. Coleridge. In half a year 

m thereabouts, Coleridge went to Germany ; and 

"louthey continued on tlie small salary. At this time 

E do not think Wordsworth sent anything. Cole- 

idge always spoke of him with the highest admira- 

^ Hon, as one of the greatest meii he bad ever known. 

But, though Coleridge was driven out of Cote House, 

it appears, by recent publications, he kept up a close 

■.'intimacy with tlie Messrs. Wedgewood, pnrtJcidarly 
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"with Thomas, a kind, infirm man, who found much 
pleasure in Coleridge's society. They travelled about 
the country together, and probably Mr. T. Wedge- 
wood was with Coleridge when he went to preach at 
Shrewsbury, in 1798 ; for Coleridge attended not at 
all to his engagement with me, but went about the 
country, as it now appears, on other pursuits. During 
this time I suppose it was, that Thomas Wedgewood 
settled upon him, by deed, £75 per annum, and that 
Josiah Wedgewood agreed to allow him the same 
sum, to enable him to go to Germany. Josiah paid 
this annuity till Sir James Mackintosh got Coleridge 
placed on the fund of the Eoyal Society of Literature 
at £100 per annum. It was represented to George 
the Fourth that it would be a becoming act of grace 
to give £1000 per annum to this society, to be dis- 
tributed among literary men of merit who required 
pecuniary aid ; and, with a spirit becoming a king, he 
gave that sum annually out of his privy purse. When 
William came to the throne, his allowances were so 
pared down, he could not continue this largess ; and 
Coleridge, in his last days, was thrown into embarrass- 
ment. Earl Grey oflered him two years of the in- 
come, as the last payment, which Coleridge refused to 
accept. He wrote a beautiful letter to Lord Brougham, 
soUciting his good offices, without success : it should 
be published. Coleridge could not have had reason 
to expect that the Whigs would appoint him to any 
thing new ; but it was a hard-hearted act of severity 
to cut off the bread of such a man, which he had 
enjoyed for years. There were one or two others on 
the list fully entitled by their literary services, who 
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IVere also cut off and thrown into distress ; but most 
of those Qumuties of ^100 had been settled on men 
less entitled either by their merits or poverty. And 
yet, by the returns [o Pariianient, the Whigs have 
'Settled annuities, double, treble the amonut, on other 
persons of science and literature. Who could have 
expected that Godwin would die in a place in the 
Exchequer ? 

"In September, 1798, Coleridge went to Germany, 

'and returned about Christmas, 1799. He came to 

and offered to give up his whole time and services 

■to The Morning Post. Whether he made any stipiila- 

tions about the politics or tone of the Paper, I cannot 

now say ; but it would be unnecessary for him to do 

these were already to his mind and it was not 

likely I would mate great changes to ] lea^e an\ one, 

or wholly give the conduct of the Paper out of my 

power. I agreed to allow him mv largest salary. 

took a first floor for him in King Street Uovent 

arden, at my tailor's, Howell's ^hose wife was a 

leerfiil good housewife, of middle age, who I knew 

'ould nurse Coleridge as kind ly as if he were her son ; 

id he owned he was comfortably taken care of My 

practice was to call on him in the middle of the day, 

talk over the News, and project a leading paragraph 

ir the next morning. In conversation he would 

lake a brilliant display. This reminds me of a story 

often told with glee: — At a dinner party, Sir 

Richard Phillips, the bookseller, being present, 

jColeridgo held forth with his usual splendour, when 

lir Eichard, who had been hsteulug with delight, came 

:«ound behind his chair, and tapping him on the 
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shoulder, said, ' I wish I had you in a garret without 
a coat to your back/ In something like this state 
I had Coleridge; but though he would talk over 
everything so well, I soon found he could not write 
daily on the occurrences of the day." 

The next passage will call to mind many a scene 
witnessed by the Journalist, when clever people have 
oflfered to lend assistance in his labours. Coleridge 
could write books, but not a Newspaper. 

" Having arranged with him the matter of a lead- 
ing paragraph one day, I went about six o'clock for it ; 
I found him stretched on the sofa groaning with pain. 
He had not written a word ; nor could he write. The 
subject was one of a temporary, an important, and a 
pressing nature. I returned to The Morning Post 
office, wrote it out myself, and then I went to Coleridge, 
at Howell's, read it over, begged he would correct it, 
and decorate it a little with some of his graceful 
touches. When I had done reading, he exclaimed, 
* Me correct that ? It is as well written as I or any 
other man could write it.* And so I was obliged to 
content myself with my own works. 

" I did not suppose Coleridge's illness to be of the 
permanently disabling kind which it proved years 
afterwards to be ; I expected his health to be restored 
soon, and that I should have an ample supply, on 
paper, of the brilliant things he said in conversation. 
I did not complain, or in any way betray impatience 
or discontent. I took him to the gallery of the 
House of Commons, in hopes he would assist me in 
parliamentary reporting, and that a near view of men 
and things would bring up new topics in his mind. 
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But be never could write a thing tliat was immediately 
required of him. The thought of compulsion dis- 
armed him. I could name other able literary men in 
this unfortunate plight, The only occasions, I recol- 
lect, on which this general rule was contradicted, were 
•his observations, as a leading paragraph in The Morn- 
ing Post, on Lord Grenville'a statfi paper, haughtily 
rejecting Bouaparte'a overtures of peace in January 
1 800. I remember Coleridge's sneers at his Lordship's 
using the double phrase, ' the result of experience, 

»and the evidence of facts.'" 
Stuart next takes up tlie assertions relative to 
Coleridge's attempt to become a parliamentary re- 
porter, and in bo doing gives us a glimpse of the 
gallery in 1800 :— 
" Mr. Gillman says, Coleridge went very early to the 
Houseof Commons, was much pressed in getting in, 
and obliged to remaii] so many hours before the debatt^ 
began, that ho was exhausted, fell asleep, and wrote 
^^^ a brilhant speech for Pitt mostly out of his own ima- 
^^Kgination, he having heard it hut by starts when his 
^^^HBlumbeTS were broken. Iremember the occurrence per- 
^^^Ubctly, though I do not recollect all the circumstances. 
^^^BOn considering the overtures for peace byPonapartc, in 
^^^Blanuary 1800, Parliament had voted by large majorities 
^^^^to support a continuance of the war ; and aome time 
after this, on the 1 7th of February, Mr. Pitt moved for 
half a milhon to be sent to G-ermauy, to assist our 
different alhes. In two separate speeches, he said, that 
after the strong votes to support the war, he did not 
suppose there would be any opposilioii lo this vote 
I of money; and hence, I think, there was no crowd at 
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the gallery, no early hour for seats, as no debate was 
expected. But Mr. Tiemey rose and made a speech 
in opposition to the vote, to which Mr. Pitt made a 
powerful, a brilhant, a triumphant reply, quite unex- 
pectedly. Coleridge, who was with me in the gallery, 
certainly reported a part, if not all of that speech, 
which was not a very long one. On one occasion, a 
short-hand writer reporting for me, enfeebled and 
lowered the style of the speaker, on which Coleridge 
said it was passing the speech through the ' flatting 
mills.' If I doubt whether it was not on the occasion 
of this speech he said so, it is because, to have written 
the whole of it immediately, was an effort unlike Cole- 
ridge's habits. But that he did report all or part, 
I well remember. It was in that speech that Pitt 
called Bonaparte the Child and Champion of Jacob- 
inism. Coleridge reported this the Child and Nurse- 
ling of Jacobinism, and it was with difficulty I could 
prevail on him to adopt my reading. Again, Coleridge 
reported Pitt to have said, England had * breasted the 
tide of Jacobinism.' I recollect objecting that Pitt 
did not say so, but it passed as Coleridge wished. I 
knew the speech would be well reported next day in 
The True Briton by Mr. Clarke, now conductor of 
The London Gazette, and so it was. I have that 
speech, and the proceedings of the day, as reported in 
Debrett's Debates, now before me, and I think no one 
who reads the two will deny that Mr. Clarke's report 
is not only the most faithful but the most splendid, 
and that the story of Mr. Canning's call at The Morn- 
ing Post office, where the name of the reporter was 
refused to his inquiries, as if I wished to deprive 
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f Coleridge of the merit — the account of the great sen- 
I'iaaijoQ the report made in the town, and the demand 
f Ibr the Paper — the statement tliat Canning said, in the 
I office, the report did more credit to the head than the 
' memory of the reporter — is altogether a romance ; 
though not of Mr. Gillman'a* creation, I am sure. 
The two reports are so alike in substance, Mr. Can- 
ning never could have said any such thing ; and, for 
my part, I never spoke to Mr. Canning till after I had 
[ left The Morning Post. 

It could not be to establish a character for Cole- 
f tjdge as an able parliamentary reporter that this fiction 

■ Mr. GlUman'a Tecsion of the story ia as follows : — " Coleridge 

IB requested by the proprietor ami editor to report a epoeeli of Pitt's, 

I «rtlich at iWs time was eipeeled to he one of great kIoS. Accordingly, 

■.Mrly in the moniiag, off Coleridge set, carrying with bim Mb supplies 

■ fiir the campaign. Those who are acquainted with the gallery of the 
I Souse on 8 press aight, when a man can scarcely Snd. clbaw mom, 
I irill better luidcTstand how incompetent Coleridge was for such an 

■ mdertalung. He, huwcrer, started by seven in the morning, but was 
l.n^ustedloDg'befiire night Mr. Pitt, for the Brrt qunrter of an 
I'iwur, spukc fluently, and in hia usual manner, and sufflcienlly to give 

in of his best style; this was followed by a repetition of words. 
d words only , he appeared to * talk against time,' as the phrase is. 
M asleep, and listened occasionally only to the speeehes 
VAU followed. On his rutum, the proprietor being anxious for the 
t, Coleridge informed hint of the result, and finding his oniicty 
_ t, immediately volunteered a speech for Mr. Pitt, which he wroto 
B<j(f.hBjid, and which answered the purpose exceedingly welL The 
I, IbQ"'*^? ■I"?, and for days afttT publication, the propriDtor reocive'1 
B'^osqiliincntaiy letters announi-ing the pleoaure received at the report, 
id wishing to know who wae the repoiter. The secret was, howevcT. 
Plept, and the real author of the speech concealed ; but one day Ht. 
I ' Oanning, coUinfi^ un Imsint^ made jn^niW inquiries, and received tbe 
r. Canning replied, ' It dots more oredit to the autliai'B 
d than to bis tDemary.' " — Life of Caleridfe. 

OL. U. J 
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has been put forth, hut to strengthen his assertion 
that he wasted the prime and manhood of his intellect 
in writing for The Morning Post and Courier; the 
fortunes of which Papers, it is said, he made. Of The 
Courier, anon ; and first of The Morning Post. He 
wrote nothing that I remember, and consequently 
nothing that is worth remembering in The Momipg 
Post during the first six or eight months of his engage- 
ment, except the paragraph on Lord Grenville's state 
paper already mentioned, and the Character of Pitt. 
I may add the poem of ^The Devil's Thoughts/ 
which I think came by post from Dorsetshire. I 
never knew two pieces of writing, so wholly discon- 
nected with daily occurrences, produce so lively a 
sensation. Several hundred sheets extra were sold 
by them, and the Paper was in demand for days and 
weeks afterwards. Mr. Gillman has republished in 
his volume the Character of Pitt ; and, as a masterly 
production, the perusal will delight any and every 
class of men. Coleridge promised a pair of portraits, 
Pitt and Bonaparte. He gave Pitt ; but to this day 
Bonaparte has not appeared. I could not walk a 
hundred yards in the streets but I was stopped by in- 
quiries, ' when shall we have Bonaparte ? * One of 
the most eager of these inquirers, daily, was Dr. Moore 
(Zelucco) ; and, for ten or twelve years afterwards, 
whenever Coleridge required a favoiu: from me, he 
promised Bonaparte, though then it would have been 
for The Courier, as I sold and finally left The Morning 
Post in August, 1803. I did not conceal who was the 
author of the Character of Pitt ; I told it everywhere, 
though it seems I refused to disclose who reported 
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Pitt's speech, a much hiimbler effort of literary com- 
I position." 

Stuart does not hesitate to give various letters 

from Coleridge, in which various matters relative 
I to the poet's private aifairs are somewhat abruptly 
[ exhibited, the object being to show how difficult it 
I was to get "copy" from him, and how impoBsible it 

"was that Mr. Stuart owed any obUgation to Mr. 

Coleridge, On this point the public are to judge ; 

and perhaps the truth would be found to be, that 

Coleridge claims too much merit, whilst Stuait accords 
. too little. Stuart sold The Morning Post in 1803, 
j when it was enjoying a circulation of 4,600; the 
I highest point it attained whilst in his hands, no other 
I Paper at that time selling more than 3,000. 

In one of Coleridge's letters to Stuart, we find the 
I fiame of another contributor to The Morning Post. 
I The date of the epistle is believed to be about IHOO, 
[ find it runs as follows : — 

Deae STrART, — I am rerj- unwoll ; if you aie pressed 
r jbr tlio paragraph to-day, I will write it, but I cannot coma 
feout. If it will do as well to-morrOw, ho much the better, for 

■ in tnitli my head in shockingly giddy. If you want matter, 
1 Lamb has got plcntyof 'my great aunt's manuscript ;' I would 
f Kdvisc you, by all means, to make it an article in The Morning 

'St. Pleuse send me the (the wafer defecea this). 
Yours very sincerely, 

S. T. COLEKIDOE. 
P. 8. I will send you by Lamb, this evening, three or four 
rftgraphB of seven or eight lines each. 

Charles Lamb has left us an account of what waa 

■ ineant by " parngraphs of seven or eight lines each." 
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in his pleasant recollections of " Newspapers thirty- 
five years ago :" — 

" Dan Stuart once told us, that he did not remem- 
ber that he ever deliberately walked into the Exhibi- 
tion at Somerset House in his life. He might occa- 
sionally have escorted a party of ladies across the way 
that were goiDg in ; but he never went in of his own 
head. Yet the office of the Morning Post Newspaper 
stood then just where it does now — ^we are carrying 
you back, reader, some thirty years or more — ^with its 
gilt- globe- topt front facing that emporium of our 
artist's grand Annual Exposure. We sometimes wish 
that we had observed the same abstinence with 
Daniel. 

"" A word or two of D. S. He ever appeared to us 
one of the finest tempered of editors. Perry, of The 
Morning Chronicle, was equally pleasant, with a dash, 
no slight one either, of the courtier. S. was frank, 
plain, and English all over. We have worked for 
both these gentlemen. 

" It is soothing to contemplate the head of the 
Ganges ; to trace the first little bubblings of a mighty 
river — 

With holy reverence to approach the rocks, 
Whence glide the streams renowned in ancient song. 

" Fired with a perusal of the Abyssinian Pilgrim's 
exploratory rambles after the cradle of the infant 
Nilus, we well remember on one fine summer holyday 
(a ' whole day's leave ' we called it at Christ's Hospi- 
tal) sallying forth at rise of sun, not very well pro- 
visioned either for such an undertaking, to trace the 
current of the New River — Middletonian stream ! — to 
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its acaturient source, aa we bad read, in meadows by 
fair Amwell. Gallantly did vie commence our solitary 
quest — foritwaa essentitd to the dignity of a Dia- 
covERV, thab no eye of ecboolboy, save our own, 
should beam on the detection. By flowery spots, and 
verdant lanes skirting Homsey, Hope trained ua on 
in many a baffling turn ; endless, hopeless meanders, 
as it seemed ; or aa if the jealous waters had dodged 
HB, reluctant to have the humble apot of iheir nativity 
\ levealed ; till spent, and nigh famished, before set of 
the same sun, we sate down somewhere by Bowe'a 
Farm, near Tottenham, with a titlie of our i 
labours only yet accomplished ; sorely C 
I spirit, that that Brueian enterprise wus as yet too 
I arduous for our young shoulders. 

"Not more refreshing to the thirsty curiosity of 
I the traveller is the tracing of some mighty waters up to 
[ their shallow fontlet, than it is to a pleased and candid 
I leader to go back to the inexperienced essays, the 
I first callow flights in authorship, of some established 
I same in literature ; from the Gnat which preluded to 
I the .iSneid, to the Duck which Samuel Johnson 
rod on. 

" In those days every Morning Paper, aa an essen- 
il retainer to its establishment, kept an autlior, who 
s bound to furnish daily a quantum of witty para- 
Ppraphs. Sixpence a joke — aud it was thought pretty 
I high too — was Dan Stuart's settled remuneration in 
these oases. The chat of the day, scandal, but, above 
all, dress, furnished the material. The length of no 
paragraph was to exceed seven lines, Shorter they 
might be, but tliey must he poignant, 
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" A fashion of fiesh, or rather pink-coloured hose 
for the ladies, luckily coming up at the juncture when 
we were on our probation for the place of Chief 
Jester to S/s Paper, established our reputation in that 
line. We were pronounced a ' capital hand.* the 
conceits which we varied upon red in all its prismatic 
differences ! from the trite and obvious flower of 
Cytherea, to the flaming costume of the lady that has 
her sitting upon ' many waters.' Then there was the 
collateral topic of ankles. What an occasion to a 
truly chaste writer, like ourself, of touching that nice 
brink, and yet never tumbling over it, of a seemingly 
ever approximating something 'not quite proper;* 
while, like a skilful posture-master, balancing betwixt 
decorums and their opposites, he keeps the line, from 
which a hair's breadth deviation is destruction ; hover- 
ing in the confines of light and darkness, or where 
* both seem either ; * a hazy uncertain delicacy ; 
Autolycus-like in the play, still putting off his ex- 
pectant auditory with * Whoop, do me no harm, good 
man !* But, above all, that conceit arrided us most 
at that time, and still tickles our midriff to remember, 
where, allusively to the flight of Astrsea — ultima Cm- 
lestum terras reliquit — we pronoimced — ^in reference 
to the stockings still — that "Modesty, taking her 
final leave of mortals, her last Blush was visible in 
her ascent to the Heavens by the tract of the glow- 
ing instep." This might be called the crowning con- 
ceit; and was esteemed tolerable writing in those 
days. 

" But the fashion of jokes, with all other things, 
passes away ; as did the transient mode which had so 
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favoured us. The anklea of our fair friends in a, few 

weeks begdu to reassume their wliiteness, and lafi us 

scarce a leg to stand upon. Other female whims 

followed, but none methought so pregnant, so invita- 

tory of shrewd conceits, and more than single meanings. 

"Somebody has said, that to swallow six cross-buns 

daily, consecutively for a fortnight, would surfeit the 

stoutest digestion. But to have to furnish as many 

jokes daily, and that not for a fortnight, but for a 

long twelvemonth, as we were constrained to do, was 

a little harder exaction. ' Man goeth forth to his 

work until the evening' — from a reasonable hour in 

the morning, we presume it was meant. Now, as our 

main oecujiation took us up from eight till five every 

day in the City, and as our evening liours, at that 

time of life, had generally to do with anything rather 

than business, it follows, that the only time wo could 

spare for this manufactory of jokes — our supplementoi-y 

livelihood, that supplied us in every want beyond 

mere bread and cheese — was exactly that part of the 

I day which (as we have heard of No Man's Land) may 

I be filly denominated No Man's Time; tliat is, no 

Ltime in which a man ought to be up and awake in. 

iTo speak more plainly, it is that tame of an hour, or 

3 hour and a half's dtu'ation, in which a man whose 

B-occasions call him up so preposterously, has to wait 

^itbr his breakfast. 

" those headaches at dawn of day, when at fivp 
lor half-past five in summer, and not much later in 
rthe dark seasons, we were compelled to rise, having 
Rbeea perhaps not above four hom's in bed — {for we 
e not go-to-beds with the lamb, though we antici- 
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pated the lark oft-times in her rising — we like a part- 
ing cup at midnight, as all young men did before 
these effeminate times, and to have our friends about 
us — we were not constellated imder Aquarius, that 
watery sign, and therefore incapable of Bacchus, cold, 
washy, bloodless — we were none of your Basilian 
water- sponges, nor had taken our degrees at Mount 
Ague — we were right toping Capulets, jolly com- 
panions, we and they). But to have to get up, as we 
said before, ciurtailed of half our fair sleep, fasting, 
with only a dim vista of refreshing bohea in the dis- 
tance; to be necessitated to rouse ourselves at the 
detestible rap of an old hag of a domestic, who 
seemed to take a diabolical pleasure in her announce- 
ment that it was ' time to rise ;* and whose chappy 
knuckles we have often yearned to amputate, and 
string them up at our chamber door, to be a terror to 
all such unseasonable rest-breakers in future. 

" ^ Facir and sweet, as Virgil sings, had been the 
' descending' of the over-night, balmy the first sinking 
of the heavy head upon the pillow ; but to get up, as 
he goes on to say, 

— ^revocare gradus, superasque evadere ad auras — 

and to get up, moreover to make jokes with malice 
prepended — there was the 'labour,' there the 'work.* 

" No Egyptian taskmaster ever devised a slavery 
like to that, our slavery. No fractious operants ever 
turned out for half the tyranny which this necessity 
exercised upon us. Half a dozen jests in a day 
(bating Sundays too), why, it seems nothing! W^ 
make twice the number every day in our lives as ^ 
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matter of course, aud claim no Sabbatical exemptions. 
But then they come into out head. But when the 
I has to go out to them — when the mountain 
must go to Mahomet — 

" Reader, try it for once, only for one short hvelve- 

I month. 

" It was not evei-y week that a fashion of pink 

1 Btockings came up ; but mostly, instead of it, some 
1, tintractable subject ; some topic impossible 

' to be contorted into the risible ; some feature, upon 
which no smile coidd play ; some flint, from wlucli no 
process of ingenuity could procure a scintillation. 
There they lay; there your appointed tale of briek- 
making was set before you, which you must finish 
with or without straw, as it happened. The craving 

I dragon — the PuUic — like liirn in Eel's temple — musi 

^ be fed ; it expected its daily radons; and Daniel, and 
ourselves, to do us justice, did the beat we could on 
this side bursting him. 

" While we were ringing out coy sprigbtlin esses for 
The Post, and writhing under the toil of what is called 

[ ' easy writing," Bob Allen, our quondam schoolfellow, 
was tapping his impracticable brains in a like semce 
for The Oracle. Not that Robert troubled himself 
much about wit. If his paragraphs had a sprightly 
air about them, it was sufficient. He carried this non- 
chalance so far at last, that a matter of intelligence, and 
that no very important one, ivas not seldom palmed 
upon his employers for a good jest; for example 
sake — ' Walking yesterday morning casually down 
Snow Hiil, who sliould we meet but Mr. Deputy 
Humphreys ! we rejoice to add, that the worthy De- 
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puty appeared to enjoy a good state of health. We 
do not ever remember to have seen him look better.' 
This gentleman so surprisingly met upon Snow Hill, 
from some peculiarities in gait or gesture, was a con- 
stant butt for mirth to the small paragraph-mongers 
of the day ; and our friend thought that he niight 
have his fling at him with the rest. We met A. in 
Holbom shortly after this extraordinary rencounter, 
which he told with tears of satisfaction in his eyes, 
and chuckling at the anticipated effects of its announce- 
ment next day in the Paper. We did not quite com- 
prehend where the wit of it lay at the time ; nor was 
it easy to be detected, when the thing came out ad- 
vantaged by type and letter-press. He had better 
have met anything that morning than a Common 
Council Man. His services were shortly after dis- 
pensed with, on the plea that his paragraphs of late 
had been deficient in point. The one in question, it 
must be owned, had an air, in the opening especially, 
proper to awaken curiosity; and the sentiment, or 
moral, wears the aspect of humanity and good neigh- 
bourly feeling. But somehow the conclusion was not 
judged altogether to answer to the magnificent pro- 
mise of the premises. We traced our friend's pen 
afterwards in The True Briton, The Star, The Tra- 
veller — firom all which he was successively dismissed, 
the Proprietors having * no further occasion for his 
services.' Nothing was easier than to detect him. 
When wit failed, or topics ran low, there constantly 
appeared the following — " It is not generally knoton 
that the three Blue Balls at the pawnbrokers^ shops 
are the ancient arms of Lomhardy. The Lombards 
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were the first money-hrolters in Europe." Bob has 
done more to sot the public right on this important 
point of blazonry, than the whole College of Heralds. 

" Tho appointment of a regular wit has long 
ceased to be a part of the eeonomy of a Morning 
Paper. Editors find their own jokes, or do as vrell 
without them. Parson Este, and Topham, brought 
up the set custom of ' witty paragraphs' first in The 
World. Boaden was a reigning paragraphist in his 
day, and succeeded poor Allen in The Oracle. But, 
as we said, the feshion of jokes passes away ; and it 
would be difficult to discover in the biographer of 
Mrs. Siddons, any traces of that vivacity and fancy 
which charmed the whole town at the commencement 
of the present century. Even tlie prelusive delicacies 
of the present writer — the curt ' Asti'cean allusion' 
— would be thought pedantic and out of date, in 
these days. 

" From the office of The Morning Post (for we 
may as well exhaust our Newspaper Reminiscences at 
once) by change of property in the Paper, we were 
transferred, mortilying exchange ! to the ofBce of The 
Albion Newspaper, late Eackatrow's Museum, in Pleet 
■Street. What a transition — from a handsome apart- 
ijuent, &om rosewood desks, and silver inkstands, to 
I — ]io office, but a den rather, but just re- 
deemed &om the occupation of dead monsters, of 
which it seemed redolent — ^from the centre of loyalty 
and fashion, to a focus of vulgarity and sedition i 
Here in murky closet, inadequate from its square con- 
tents to the receipt of the two bodies of Editor and 
humble paragraph maker, together at one time, sal in 
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the discharge of his new editorial functions (the 
' Bigod' of Elia) the redoubted John Fenwick. 

" F., without a guinea in his pocket, and having 
left not many in the pockets of his friends whom he 
might command, had purchased (on tick doubtless) 
tlie whole and sole editorship, proprietorship, with 
all the rights and titles (such as they were worth) of 
the Albion, from one liOvell ; of whom we know 
nothing, save that he had stood in the pillory for a 
libel on the Prince of Wales. With this hopeless 
concern — for it had been sinking ever since its com- 
mencement, and could now reckon upon not more 
than a hundred subscribers — F. resolutely determined 
upon pulling down the Government in the first in- 
stance, and making both our fortunes by way of 
corollarv. For seven weeks and more did this in- 
fatuated democrat go about borrowing seven-shilling 
pieces, and lesser coin, to meet the daily demands of 
the Stamp-office, which allowed no credit to publi- 
cations of that side in politics. An outcast from 
politer bread, we attached our small talents to the 
forlorn fortunes of our friend. Our occupation now 
was to write treason. 

" Eecollections of feelings — which were all that 
now remained from our first boyish heats kindled by 
the French Revolution, when, if we were misled, we 
erred in the company of some who are accounted 
very good men now — rather than any tendency at this 
time to republican doctrines — assisted us in assuming 
a style of writing, while the Paper lasted, consonant 
in no very under tone — to the right earnest fanaticism 
of F. Our cue was now to insinuate, rather than 
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' Tecomniend, possible abdioatioDs. Blocks, axes, White- 
hall tribunals, were coTered with flowers of so cunning 
a. periphrasis — as Mr. Bayea says, never naioing the 
thii/g directly — that the teen eye of an Attorney 
General was insufficient to detect the lurking snake 
among them. There were times, indeed, when we 
sighed for our more gen tlema.n -like occupation under 
Stuart. But with change of masters it is ever 
I change of aervice. Already one paragraph, and 
another, as we learned afterwards from a gentleman at 
the Treasury, had begun to be marked at that office, 
with a view of its being submitted at least to the 
attention of the proper Law Officers — when an un- 
lucky, or rather lucky epigrain from our pen, aimed at 

Sir J 8 M h, who was on the eve of departing 

for India lo reap the fmils of his apostacy, as F. pro- 
nounced it, (it is hardly worth partiuularizing,) hap- 
pening to offend the nice sense of Lord, or, as he then 
I delighted to be called, Citizen Stanhope, deprived F. 
Lat once of the last hopes of a guinea from the last 
jpatron that had stuck by ue; and breaking up our 
BBtabliehment, left us to the safe, hut somewhat mor- 
tifying, neglect of the Crown lawyers. It was about 
lilia time, or a Uttle earlier, that Dan Stuart made 
that curious confession to us, that he had ' never 
Heliherately walked into an exhibition at Somerset 
i in his life.' " 
Amongst the minor literary labourers engaged on 
I this Paper, was Mr. John Vint, who, for some time 
icted as sub-editor of The Morning Post, a duty he 
Iso fulJilled on The Courier. He subsequently 
• edited the Manchester Mercury, and finally settled 
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down as conductor of a Newspaper in the Isle of Man, 
where he died in 1814. 

The pajrson Este spoken of by Charles Lamb, was 
the Kev. Charles Este, for many yeajrs one of the 
readers at the Chapel Koyal, Whitehall. He was con- 
nected with two or three Newspapers, and amongst 
them were The Morning Post and World. The latter 
he edited in conjunction with Captain Topham. Este 
published a work under the title of "My Life;" 
and also a Journey through Flanders, Brabant, Ger- 
many, and Switzerland. 

Stuart tells us that he sold The Post in 1803, and 
since that time it appeals to have had several proprie- 
tors and editors, and to have become the represent- 
ative of aristocratic politics. In the days of Mackintosh, 
and Coleridge, and Charles Lamb, it was a liberal 
opposition Paper, and as such was abused by Canning, 
who talks of 

Couriers and Stars, seditious Evening Posts, 
Ye morning Chronicles, and Morning Posts ; 
Whether you make the rights of man your theme, 
Your country libel, or your God blaspheme. 

Byron was fond also of having a fling at Coleridge 
and The Morning Post, as every reader of his verses 
and his notes will remember.* 

* Sec Don Juan, stanzas xcii., xciii., and ccv : — 

** Or Coleridge long before his flighty pen 
Let to The Morning Post its aristocracy. 
When he and Southey, following the same path, 
Espoused two sisters (milliners at Bath). 

One of The Morning Post contributors, Stott, is named in English 
Bards and Scotch Reviewers. 
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In the Now MonlJjiy Magazine* we fled a atrange 
tory told. John Taylor, who was connected with 
several Newspapers, and who was at one time editor 
of the Journal here spoken of, relates the anecdote as 
showing tlie method of silencing a Newspaper in the 
time of a late royal personage. It bad been stated in 
a paragraph in The Morning Post, that a lady (Mrs. 
Fitzherbert) in great favour in high quarters, had 
demanded a peerage, and £6,000 a-year to suppress 
certain facts, " Permanently to silence such ill-timed 
paragraphs, Taylor was requested by a confidential 
servant of the ' high personage" to inqnire whether 
the person who fai'med the Paper, and who was also 
part proprietor, would dispose of his share, and also 
of the term for which he was authorized to conduct 
it," " The party in question," writes Taylor, " struck 
while the iron was hot, received a large sum for his 
aharo of the Paper, another for the time he was to 
hold a control over it, and an annuity for life. The 

Roming Post was purchased for the allotted period, 
id I was vested with the editorahip." 
Amongst the notable names connected with the 
oming Post we find that of James Stephen, who 
18 for a lime a reporter on that Paper. Stephen was 
native of the West Indies, He entered as a student 
' Lincoln's Inn, but being in narrow circumstances, 
and having little practice, he acted as reporter to The 
Morning Post until he got an appointment in the 
Admiralty Coiut of St. Christopher's- During his re- 
sidence there he acquired a handsome fortune. He 
was related by marriage to Mr. Wilberforce, and on his 
• New MontMy Mugozun-, Vol, LXXXII., p. 10. 
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return to England obtained a seat in Parliament, 
which he held until he obtained legal advancement. 
Whilst in Parliament he was a strong supporter of 
the ministry, and his pen was frequently employed in 
their defence.* In 1816 he obtained the appointment 
of a mastership in Chancery, and that in opposition 
to a rule the Chancellor had laid down, to make no 
one master who had not been a barrister of that court. 
Stephen appeared to great advantage when it was 
proi)osed by the benchers of Lincoln's Inn to exclude 
from the bar all persons connected with Newspapers. 
When this question was being debated, Stephens can- 
didly confessed that he had in his youth been glad of 
the assistance aJGforded to him by engagements on the 
public Journals. 

Mr. Eugenius Eoche, the projector and editor of 
Literary Eecreations, a magazine to which Byron 
contributed in 1807, was subsequently one of the 
editors of The Morning Post ; and from the introduc- 
tion to a volume of poems by Eoche, published after 
his death, we glean the following particulars of his 
Newsjiaper career : — 

"In the beginning of the year 1809, Eoche be- 
came connected with a Newspaper called The Day, 
first as a parliamentary reporter, and subsequently as 
editor. His i)rospects were soon overcast. Politics 
ran high, and the disturbances which occurred in 
1810, when Sir Francis Rurdett was committed to the 
Tower by order of the House of Commons, gave rise 

* He puhlishoil *' AViir in PisjjuUo, 180G ;" " The Dangers of the 
Country, 1807 ;" and *' SpecH-h in the lloujie of Commons on the 
Overtures of the American (Joveniment, 1808." 
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I to angry comment in the Newspapers of tliat time. 
I The soldiers, called out to restrain the turbulence of 
the populaoe, were said to haye miacouducted them- 
selves, and some very severe animadversions on the 
subject appeared in The Day. These were prosecuted 
by the Government, and the editor, printer, and pub- 
lisher, were severally convicted of libel, and sentenced 
each to a year's imprisonment, the two latter in New- 
gate, the first in the King's Bench Prison." 

After suffering imprisonment for an article which 
I it appears he never saw till it appeared in print, and 
1 4oaing much labour and money upon an unsuccessful 
iJotimal called The National Begister, Roche obtained, 
■in 1813, an engagement on The Morning Post, and 
K^ortly afterwards became one of its editors, retaining 
■Ibe post for fourteen years; -when, in 1H27, he left 
Pthis Paper to take the editorship of The Now Times, 
■formerly The Day, and afterwards metamorphosed 
[ into The Morning Journal. 

Mackworth Praed was for a time the editor of The 
tMomiug Post, but his early years of promise were 
I by a premature death. He wanted the sturdy 
me of his contemporary Macaulay, and fell prema- 
^.tnrely under the weight of literary and political 
ft Conflict. 



The Morning Herald arose, as we have seen, in 
consequence of a disagreement among the conductors 
of The Morning Post — the Rev. Mr. Bale seceding 
flrom that Paper, and starting an opposition Journal, 
under the title of " The Morning Herald and Daily 
Advertiser;" No. 1 being dated Wednesday. Novem- 
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ber 1, 1780. In the Paper of that date, the editor 
published the following address : — 

Nov. 1, 1780. 

To THE Public. — It can require but little apology for 
introducing a political publication to the world, that is meant to 
be conducted upon liberal principles. If The Morning Herald 
docs not owe its general complexion to such principles, it cannot 
be entitled to public support. The editor flatters himself it will 
appear early in the course of his arduous undertaldng that he 
has been attentive to every arrangement from whence his readers 
could derive information or entertainment. B[is power now being 
equal to the suppression of obscene trash and low invective, he 
trusts such articles wiU never stray from their natural channel 
to defile a single column of The Morning Herald ! To what- 
ever system of poUtics he may individually be inclined, no 
prejudices arising from thence shall induce him to sacrifice at 
any time the sensible and dispassionate correspondence of 
either party. Never wishing to conceal a syllable of his own 
writing, he flatters himself that an open avowal of such, and 
holding himself accountable for it on every occasion, wiU prove 
all that can reasonably be required of him ; — yet, should any 
individual find himself really injured, either by the accidental 
oversight of the printer, or the concealed arrow of an anony- 
mous detractor — he trusts a temperate application for redress 
will never be made in vain ! 

Having thus candidly pledged himself to the world, he 
boldly lays The Morning Herald before them, convinced that 
a due observance of these declarations cannot fail to secure it 
the honourable and lasting patronage of the Public ! 

The new Pai)er gtdned considerable success, al- 
though it had at first to encounter the difficulties that 
usually asstdl such undertakings. Bate, though a 
clergyman, entered on secular disputes, and his Paper 
felt the weight of more than one verdict. In 1781, when 
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ihe new Journal was barely a yeaj old, it siifiered in 

Joompany with several of its contemporaries who had 

l.printed an offeusive parugrftpli. Thus the printer of 

■The LoucIoD Coiirant was aentenced to stand in the pil- 

Flory for an hour, to be imprisoned for a year, and to jiay 

a fine of £100 : the printer of The Noon Gazette, who 

had copied the paragraph, was fined £50, and ordered 

to be imprisoned for a yeai' : and as he had put in 

■ another paragraph, justifying his conduct in reference 

) the first statement, he was further sentenced to an 

tdditional six moutlis' imprisonment, and to stand in 

; pillory : the publisher of The Morning Herald 

i in also for a year's imprisonment, and a £100 

; whilst the printer of The Gazetteer (being a 

jroman) escaped the pi]loi7, but was mulcted in £.'iO,' 

ind laid six months in gaol, — all these sentences being 

mooted for a " libel on the fEussiau ambassador." 

A few years later, Mr. Perrj-man, of The Morning 
Herald, was conYicted of publishing a libel on the 
House of Commons respecting the trial of Warren 
Hastings. In 1H09, another legal blow was struck at 
the Paper; the Earl of Leicester obtaining a verdict 
against it for hbel, with no less than £I,000 damages. 
The Herald was for a long time the organ of the Prince 
of Wales's party ; and its editor, whilst thus engaged 
in politics andjournaham, became also rather notorioiis 
as a " man of the world," after the fashion of those 
days. Though a clergyman, he did not hesitate to 
in three duels. " In justice to him," urges the 
I'Chroniclet of these encounters, " it must be observed 
|;that, in one of liiose instances, his having afforded pro- 
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tection to a female from the insults of a ruffian, was 
the cause of his being called into the field."* 

The Gentleman's Magazinef preserves some par- 
ticulars of one of Bate's earlier personal contests, 
in which a lady was concerned: — "January 13, 1777, 
a rencontre happened at the Adelphi tavern in 
the Strand, between Captain Stoney and Mr. Bate, 
editor of The Morning Post. The cause of quarrel 
arose from some offensive paragraphs that had ap- 
peared in The Morning Post, highly reflecting on the 
character of a lady for whom Captain Stoney had a 
particular regard. Mr. Bate had taken every possibk 
method, consistent with honour, to convince Mr. Stoney 
that the insertion of the paragraphs was wholly with- 
out his knowledge, to which Mr. Stoney gave no credit, 
and insisted on the satisfaction of a gentleman or the 
discovery of the author. This happened some days 

* Croker, in liis edition of Boswell's Johnson, mentions Bate, where- 
upon Macaulay, in his review of that hook, indulges in a savage note. 
"Mr. Croker,'* says Macaulay, "states that Mr. Henry Bate, who 
afterwards assumed the name of Dudley, was proprietor of The Morn- 
ing Herald, and fought a duel with George Rohinson Stoney, in con- 
sequence of some attacks on Lady Strathmore, which appeared in that 
Paper. Now, Mr. Bate was then connected not with The Morning 
Herald, hut with The Morning Post ; and the dispute took place hefore 
The Morning Herald was in existence. The duel was fought in Janu- 
ary, 1777. The chronicle of The Annual Register for that year con- 
tains an account of the transaction, and distinctly states that Mr. Bate 
was editor of The Morning Post. The Morning Herald, as any person 
may see hy looking at any numher of it, was not estahlished till some 
time after this affair. For this blunder there is, we must acknowledge, 
some excuse ; for it certainly seems almost incredible to a person living 
in our time that any human being should ever have stooped to fight 
with a writer in The Morning Post." 

t Gent. Mag., Vol. XLVII., p. 43. 
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cident on the day 



i, called 



I before, but meeting aa it were by 

3 mentioned, they adjourned t 

a room, abut the door, and being fumiahed with 
pistols, discharged them at each other without efi'ect. 
They then drew swords, and Mr. Stoney received a 
wound in the breast and arm, and Mr. Bate one in 
the thigh. Mr. Bate's aword Ijent and slanted against 
the Cajjlain's breastbone, which Mr, Bate apprising 
him of. Captain Stoney oailed (o him to straighten it — 
and in the interim, while the sword was under his foot 
for that purpose, the door was broken open, or the 
death of one of the parties would most certainly have 
been the issue. On the Saturday following. Captain 
Stoney was married to the lady in whose behalf he had 
thus hazarded bis life." Editors then had to main- 
tain the point of a paragraph with the point of the 
sword. 

Bate assumed the name of Dudley, in compbanco 
with the will of a Mend who left him an estate. In 
1781 the advowson of Bradwell-juxta-mare in Eaaex 
was bought in trust for him , subject to the life of the 
incumbent. Here, it is said, he laid out nearly twenty- 
eight thousand pounds in restoring the church, rebuild- 
ing the school and parsonage houses, and draining the 
glebe lands. When the incumbent died, the Bishop 
of London refused to induct Bate Dudley, and a legal 
contest took place which ended in a compromise. It 
is 8aid,» that from the day on which Bate Dudley was 
deprived of Bradwell, up to the day on which be was 
collated to the rectory of Kileoran, seven years had 
elapsed, and his lose of property daring that inter- 
• OHtt Jfaf .. ToL XCnr., 182< p. 27S. 
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vd, including his disbursements for improvements, 
amounted to £50,820. 

The subject of the severe treatment to which Bate 
Dudley had been subjected, was brought forward in a 
debate which had for its subject the residence of the 
clergy,* when " Mr. Sheridan," in a strtdn of over- 
powering eloquence, " addressed the House of Com- 
mons on the severe measures which had been directed 
against Mr. Dudley, and he conclusively commented on 
the proceedings as entirely at variance with that mild 
spirit which was the characteristic of the English 
Church." The Prince Eegent and the Duke of Clarence 
appear to have taken great interest in his welfare, 
and hence his subsequent good fortune. In 1805, 
Bate Dudley was made chancellor of the diocese of 
Ferns, with the valuable rectory of Kilcoran attached, 
and in 1812 he obtained a baronetcy. The new 
baronet did not exhaust his valorous propensities 
simply by displaying somewhat doubtful acts of 
courage in single combat ; as a county magistrate^ 
assisted by a troop of yeomanry, a small number of 
dragoons and militia, he defeated a body of insurgents 
at Littleport, near Ely, on the 24th May, 1816, and 
secured several of the party with his own hands. The 
conflict while it lasted was sharply contested, the 
rioters firing upon the troops and magistrates from 
barricaded houses near the river. For this gallant 
service he was complimented by the grand jury, and 
received a vote of thanks from the magistrates and 
Lord Lieutenant of the county, and was presented with a 

♦ Gent. Mag., Vol. XC^^, p. 275. 
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beautiful silver vase, modelled after a highly enriched 
antique brought from Borne by Sir W. Hamilton.* 
Hedied in 1S24 at Oheltenliam, He was the author 
of works on the Poor Laws and on Tythes; and of the 
following dramatic pubhcationa — Henry and Emma, an 
interlude, 1 774 ; The EivEil Candidates, a comic opera, 
17T-5; The Blackamoor Washed White, a comic opera, 
1776; The Flitch of Bacon, a comic opera, 1179; 
Dramatic Puffers, a prelude, 1782; The Magic Pic- 
tore, 1783; The Woodman, a comic opera, 1791; 
Travellers in Switzerland, a comic opera, 1794. He 
aiso contributed to the Probationary Odea, and the 
Bolliad, and was likewise the author of a satirical 
work entitled, Vortigern and Eowena.t 

Once the Blackamoor Washed White was being 
played, at a time when party spirit ran very high, and 
the audience dilfered so completely, that "a contest took 
place with drawn swords upon the stage itself;" — a fine 
illustration of the manners and customs of the English 
in those days. J 

Bate Dudley made The Hcrald]| successful, and 

• Gent. Mae.. 1*"^ 1^24. 

t Annuiil Regisler, VoL XXIV,, 1824, p. 297. 

t Annual RcgiBtcr, 1821, p. 297. 

II An imocdnte, girea in tlui notes b) Jon Bee's edition of FoDtc, 
refers to tile Herald, whilst under the contral of Bute Dudley, tbi; 
public SDpportor of the Piince and of ShBriilon. Jon Bee ia apouldng 
of the auttiorB of Newspaper critiques, and other panigrupha of those 
dajrs, nod etatoa how they often f^uTO the credit of saying goeil things 
tu those perfectly iunuccnt ul' the authorship. " I remember," atiyB 
Jon Bee, " cine of these collcctora of sompa of intelligonoe for a 
curtain Morning Herald, thirty yeora ago and more, always gave 
tttc credit to Sheridan for all fathered jukes and for some witti- 
that ho knew woe manufactured by others, Example: — 
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sold it for a considerable sum. Mr. Thwaites, who was 
connected with a wealthy Lancashire manufacturing 
family, afterwards became the manager of the Paper, 
and under his direction, great efforts were made, and 
great expenses incurred, in the race for priority of in- 
telligence. 

Goede,* a German, whose work on England was 
translated and published in London in 1821, says, 
when speaking of the English Newspapers : — " These 
journalists are no famished authors, who pawn their 
civil honour for a piece of gold. Most of them are 
possessed of considerable property, no less a capital 
than ^18,000 being required in order to bring a News- 
paper into circulation ; and their revenues, therefore, 
often exceed those of a minister of state. The yearly 
income of the proprietor of The -Morning Herald, 
exceeds, as I am well assured, the sum of i£8,000 ; 
and the clear profits of The Star, I have been informed 
by one of its co-owners, amounts to about three- 
fourths of that sum. The property of a Paper, how- 
ever, is sometimes vested in fifty different persons, who 

A person who had been admitted to one of the convivial parties 
of the Prince, reported to that collector a certain good thing 
which had dropped from some gentleman at table, whose name he did 
not know. Our collector inquired whether Sheridan was present* 
Being answered in the affirmative — * Ay, aye, I know how it was ; 
it *s Sheridan all over.* Dick Brinsley sat next to, or opposite the 
little gentleman, and so the little one caught it up. * I know, I know, 
how these things go/ hastily observed the News-collector ; and so it 
was Heralded about next morning, and now appears in the Sheridaniana. 
The same cunning fox, I have reason for believing, gave to Sheridan 
in this manner sev(5ral morci good things that belonged to others, and I 
think I can myself rceolhu't one score instances at least." — Life ofloote' 
* A Foreigner's Opinion of ilugland. By C. A. Gottlieb Goede. 
London, 1821. 
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have advanced the capital requisite for this under- 
taking, divide the annual profits among themselves, 
and from their joint stock deduct a cortoin stipend to 
writer of the Paper, who ia generally a reapBctable 
rathor. But it may easily be conceived that they pro- 
id with great caution in appointing any one to this 
ice, and that they keep a strict and jealous eye over 
hia motions. Such a writer is under the imme- 
diate inspection of the public, of the proprietors, of 
the opposite party, and of his brotlier editors, who 
eagerly detect hia failings, and are his profeasional 
rivals. They live, indeed, in a perpetual warfare with 
:h other : all the artifices usual with authors, are 
ivised and put in practice amongst them ; and their 
lUtual jealousies aometimea give birth to scenes of 
extraordinary nature." 
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The Times is still in the hands of the family of 
its founder, and in tliis respect stands aloue amongst 
the Morning Papers. It was commenced by John 
'alter, of Printing House Square, and its first num- 
(as we have already seen) was published on the 
,t of January, 1788, and was a continuation of 
The Daily Universal Register, of which 039 numbers 
previously appeared. Both The Timea and its 
forerunner are described in the heading as being 
printed Logographically." This strange -looking 
was applied to a patent which Walter had ob- 
!, for casting in metal whole words, instead of 
single letters in the usual mode, these worda being 
placed side by side by tJie working printer, instead 
>f leaving him to compose with single letters. 
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In short, Walter used stereotyped words, and parts 
of words, instead of separate metal letters. This 
new mode is described in a pamphlet,* printed by 
this process, and published in 1783 by a compositor 
named H. Johnson, one of its inventors. Walter, 
who is spoken of as "part contriver of this new 
method," patented it, and then went to work to bring 
the plan into use. He evidently worked with great 
energy and perseverance, and like all projectors was 
sanguine of success. The advantages expected to be 
gained by the logographic mode were, that the ortho- 
graphical errors would be far less than by ordinary 
printing; indeed, that they must be almost impos- 
sible in the majority of cases ; that less time and 
labour would be required; and, consequently, that 
printing would be cheaper. But practical difl&culties 
arose, and many jokes were made at the expense of 
the new plan. It was said that the orders to the 
type-founder ran after this fashion : — " Send me a 
hundred weight, made up in separate pounds, of heaty 
cold, wet, dry, murder, fire, dreadful robbery, atro- 
cious outrage, fearful calamity, and alarming exph- 
siony Another hundred would be made up of honour- 
Me gentlemen, loud cheers, gracious majesty, inte- 
resting female, and so on. But neither jokes nor 
difficulties were regarded by Walter. He brought 
out, on the first of January, 1785, The Daily Uni- 
versal Kegister, printed in the new manner. This 
had four pages, had a halfpenny stamp, and was sold 
for twopence-hal^enny ; and in it Mr. Walter issued 

* An Introduction to Logography. By Henry Johnson. London : 
Printed Logographically. Svo. Walter. 
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a long address to the public, on introducing his new 
Paper to their notice, and, in an advertiaenicnt, retimis 
thanks for the patronage bestowed on his "new im- 
provements in printing." It would seem also that the 
founder of The Times cultiyated the acquaintance of 
literary aspirants, for this first number of his new 

I Paper refers to a Literary Society, established for the 
purpose of publishiug works which their authors found 

I ic difficult to briug before the public The first num- 
ber of The Daily Register displays no less tiian fifty- 
seven advertisements ; some of them, however, rela- 

I ting to books, and other speculations of its projector, 
who was evidently a man of active and energetic mind, 
In No. 610* we find the following notice of the 
logographic art, from the pen of its promoter him- 
self. It may be called a ptissago from the autobio- 
graphy of the founder of The Times ; — 

To THE Public. — The indispensiible duly I owe to the 
public, and ^ratitade to those noble and gcneioua persons from 
whom I have received encoiiragcment, call tiimjii me to lay be- 
fore them the improvements 1 have accomplished in printing, 
by the introduction of logographic types, formed out of letters 
cemented into ayllablea and words, and substituted instead of 
tingle letters. 

The hifltoiy of arte and scienceB evince, that every invention, 
however rational in appt^arance, laudable in motive, or vsciul in 
its end, becomes obnoxious to a variety of impediments, from 
the prejudice of custom, the envy of the dull, and the utarice of 
interested individuals, SnchimpodimentBlhaveexperieneedibnt 
they have stimulated, not damped my cndeavom's : philosophy, 
i under 
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le established truth of an existing Beity, and the axioms of 
I. 610, August 10, 1786. Its prico had bj tiiia time been 
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science have been denied by the disciples of impiety, and the 
slaves to superstition, it is no wonder that arts should suffer 
from tlie dogmatical opposition of folly and dulness. 

My enemies have not only openly attacked my plan, but 
have insidiously attempted to undermine it ; but, it being 
founded on a firm basis, I have stood the test unshaken, while 
my assailants have been defeated with an exposition of their 
ignorance, malevolence, and envy. 

The end I proposed has been held forth as impracticable ; 
the means I have adopted for its perfection has been described 
to be the ebullition of an enthusiastic speculator ; but I am now 
able to contradict both. I have the power to convince the 
world that my ideas were not visionary, but founded on reason ; 
for the justness of my theory is folly proved by practice. 

Ignorance and malice, however, have not totally failed in 
their intent ; they have not only produced many obstacles, but 
have been a means of considerably encreasing my expenses, which 
have by far exceeded my original calculations ; but a persever- 
ing and sedulous attention has supported me, and the logo- 
graphic press is now in a state of improvement that insures 
the ultimate object of public benefit. 

Embarked in a business, into which I entered a mere novice, 
consisting of several departments, want of experience laid me 
open to many and gross impositions, and I have been severely 
injured by the inattention, neglect, and ignorance of others. 
These reasons, though they will not excuse, will palHate and 
account for the cnors which have appeared in several of the 
books published at the first working of the logographic press ; 
for, in fact, these errors were not owing to any defect in the 
art of printing logographically, but to the readers and editors, 
whose duty is was *to correct the proof sheets. Complaints, 
however, will now subside, the cause having been removed, and 
every branch of the business being at present superintended 
by men on whose skill, industry, and integrity I can impli- 
citly rely. I shall lay my plan before the public in The 
Universal llcgister of to-morrow. John Walter. 

On red letter days, the title of The Doily Register, was 
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ijirintedwithrediak, and the character of the day stated 
limder the date line. The publication of Friday, the 
lllth August, 1786, No. 511, is a specimen. It has a 
■red heading ; and, underneath the date, iho words. 

"Princess of Brunswick born. Hohdayat the Stamp 
' and Excise Offices, and the Exchequer," In this 

number is pubhshed the promised Letter II. 

In the first letter wliiolv I took the liberty of aulmiittiag to 
tbe publii?, I slightly touclied upon tlia oppositioit given to 
logographic prcsa, by mdiyiduals, and I shall now point 
it Heveral of the impedimeiitH and difficulties which. I had to 
leonnter in the arrangement and regulation of the system. 
The whole English language lay before me in a conflised 
mgement ; it consisted of above! 90,000 words. This multi- 
i(ndinous mass 1 reduced to about 5,000, by separating the par- 
ticles, and removing the obsolete wordE, technical terms, and 
common terminations. 

Considering, and being advised, that this reduction and ar- 
rangement was sufficiently simple for a first experiment, I 
had cases formed for difFcrent-sized founts, and printed the 
English Dictionary, on that plan ; but, after severe labour, un- 
remitting attention, and a heavy expenBO to compositors, whom 
I wafl obliged to pay by the week, instead of by the quantity 
printed, I discovered many serious objections to this essay, 
particnlarly that a great number of the words distributed 
through the founts were useless, being seldom called for in 
printing, that, by the rejection of (hem, the founts might be 
lessened, and the cells for the types increased in space, tbe 
of which was found extremely inconvenient 
In consequence of these observations, I resolved to alt«r the 
rhole system, after having incnrrod a considerable loss, as the 
became useless, and it was necessary to seporato again 
of the cemented letters from the types of the rejected 
'words, which is done with much ease, and oM-iates a principal 
objection thrown out by the trade, that if a single letter was 
tattered, it destroyed the whole word. 
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The ca«eft upon which I made my first experiments, were 
(rij^ht in number — their dimensions, six feet and a-half^ bv four 
foet and a-half, I afterwards reduced them to six cases, and 
have now brought the fount in four cases, br reducing the num- 
ber of words, though I have enlarged the cells so &r as to 
answer every purpose of conTonienee, and fsu^ilitate the work 
of the compositor. In one of those cases is deposited the com- 
mon Kriman letter, and it is surrounded by the conmion particles. 
A second contains the capitals, and oonmion terminations, with 
a part of the alphabet in words, the remainder of which, are 
contained in the third and fourth cases. 

The first general arrangement was so far oondudve to the 
end of perfection proposed, that every simple word and root of 
the language might be joined with facility to the termination 
required to form the necessary compound, and would answer, 
with very little variation, not only for English, but for the 
Latin and French languages (accents excepted), which, to a 
speculative mind, would have been a Amd of amusement. This 
acquisition, though short of expectation, inspired encourage- 
ment, it expanded hope, and opened a prospect of honour and 
{irofit, though shorter of expectation, than my expectation had 
led mo to believe ; but the disappointments I have experienced, 
and which, in my next letter, I shall explain more ftdly, has 
protracted the progress of my endeavours, though they could 
not sufficiently arrest them, and I am now enabled to assure 
those patrons, from whom I received encouragement, that I 
have so for improved the art of printing, as not to retain a 
doubt of fulfilling my wishes in a very short time. 

John Waltek. 

In the number for 12th August, 1786, we have 
another display of red ink, it being the birthday of 
tlie Prince of Wales ; and also — a subject of more 
interest to us — Walter's third letter : — 

The use of the logographic press may be divided into two 
heads — saving of time, and saving of labour. 

The opposition I have met with could have originated but in 
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Iwomotives, envi/ aniavarice i hut I have the satisfaction to soy, 
that those who have noted against me, uiidor the infiuence of 
either, liaye been tUaappointed. The first printer in the country 

» pronounced my plan impracticable ; the critical reviewers at- 
tempted to tnm it into ridicule ; but the prophecy of the one 
llae failed, and the ridicule of tile others I could now retort upon 
I themselves. Mr. Caslon (the founder), whom I at fii'st em* 

ployed to cast my typea, calumniated my plan — he eettsured 
what he did not underntand, waatouly disagipointed me in thu 
work he engaged to execute, and would meanly have sacrificed 
me to establish the fellacious opinion he had promulgalcU. 
How contrwy this mercenary conduct to the liberality of Mr. 
Jaokson, who, comprehending the utility of the plan, exerted 
his acknowledged abilities in its promotion. Thu.^ attacked and 
traduced on all aides, &nihy every branch oS the trade, 1 resolved 
to cement the materials myself, and, for that purpose, erected a 
foundry adjoining my priiiting-hoase, where I have, with ranch 
snceess, cairied on that busijiesi, and from which I am able to 
iupply any gentleman with logograpbio typos, who may have 
roasona for executing any work of secrecy or amusement, aa 
the typea of the words are so easUyused in preference to sisight 
letters, and, consequently, the knowledge of printing may be 
acquired with facility. The experiment already made by a 
nobleman of tho firat rank and abilities, both in station and 
knowledge, fully evinces the truth of what is asserted. 

I had scarcely extricated myself ftom tlie trouble of one 
Dpponeat, when another arose. Mr. Caslon was succeeded in 
the generous service of opjjosing my plan, by one licll, who has 
the modesty to style himself a representative of Apollo, llav* 
ing a pecuniary dispute wi th tliis man, respecting a catchpenny 
pubUcation which I piintcd, he attacked the logographic press, 
through the dull mcdinm of The Morning Post, of which he 
was then a proprietor ; but the Court of King's Bench deter- 

I mined his demands upon me. and a Coui't of Conscience decided 
my claims against him, for 1 recovei^d in the Court of Conscience, 
Bnd bo lost hie suit in the Court of King's Bench. 
These disappointed champions have had many successors, 
who have been equally uafortunatu in their attacks. 
Thus, through a series of diificultieB, nntumlly arising ii'om 
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the pursuit of a new undertaMng, and a succession of impedi- 
ments artfully raised against me, I have nearly brought to per- 
fection, an undertaking which has long been an object of contem- 
plation among the greatest men, and the most eminent modem 
philosophers. Whatever I have already suffered in the execution 
of a plan so liberal and useful, my country must ultimately 
reap honour and profit, as it lies open to the inspection of all 
mankind ;* and, on the expiration of my patent, will become 
common property. I still, however, confide in the generosity 
of my country, and trust, that a native, who has dedicated the 
fragments of a fortune, wrecked in the service of his fellow-sub- 
jects, and his time and labour in the pursuit of an art salutary 
to the public at large, will not suffer the crash of disappoint- 
ment in the very moment he arrives at the goal, where he has 
long expected reward to crown his toil. 

I beg leave now to lay before the public a catalogue of the 
books (among a variety of other publications) printed at the 
logographic press, and also a list of those who are subscribers 
to a series of works printing at the logographic press by sub- 
scription. John Walter. 

♦ Any gentlemen who chooses may inspect the logographic 
founts and types, at the printing-office, or at the British Museum, to 
which place, a fount has been ordered to be removed from the Queen's 
Palace. 

To this letter is appended a catalogue of books 
published at the logographic press, and a list of sub- 
scribers. 

The first number of The Times is not so large as 
the sheets of The Morning Herald and Morning 
Chronicle of the same date, but is larger than Tlie 
London Chronicle, and of the same dimensions an^d 
appearance as The Public Advertiser ; which, howeveV, 
it surpassed in the number of its advertisements..* 

* The first number of The Times, in the British Museum Colle<l- 
tion, has no stamp, showing that sheets sometimes escaped the eye aiil 
mark of the Stamp Office in those days. 

1 
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B is the original proepectus of the Paper, which 
I explains the reasons whj the title had been changed 
I ficom Tbe Daily Universal Register to Tbe Times, 
[ The ilahcs and capital letters are given exactly us in 
I the original : 

The Times. 
Why change the head ? 

This qneation will naturally come from tJie Public — and tci; 
I the Times, being the Public's most hianble and most obedient 
Servants, think ourselvee bound to ajiswer : — 

All things have heaiU^ani all heads are liable to change. 
Every sentence and opinion advanced by Mr. Shandy on 
the influenee und utility of a weLI-choBcrn inmome, may be 
properly applied in shewing the rccomnendntiona and advac- 
iBges which result from placing a. striking title-page before a 
book, or an inviting Head on the front page of a Newbfafeb. 
A Head so placed, like tliose heads which once ornamented 
Teiaph-Sar, or those of the great AtUimey, or i/rfol Contraetor. 
which, not long ainoe, were conspicuously elevated for their great 
actions, and were exhibited in imwdfen ffamm, at the Bast and 
Wstt enda of this metropolis, never frnla of atdneting the eyes 
of passengers — though indeed we do not expect to experience 
the lenity shown to these great exhibitvri, for probably the 
TmES will be pelted without mercy. 

But then a head with a goad /ace is a harbinger, a gentle- 
man-usher, that often strongly recommends even DuuiEss. 
Folly, Immohaiity, or Vice. The immortal Locke gives 
eiidence to ihe tmCh of this observation. That great philo- 
iM^her hn" declared that, though repeatedly taken in, he never 
[ eould withstand the solicitationa of a well-drawn title-page — 
tntiiority sufficient to juslil'y lU in assuming a neic haid, and n 
p tet of feature*, but not with a. design to impose, for we 
latter ourselves the Ukad of the TutRH will not be found 
Idcnt in inUUeett, but by putting a nea /ace on aSairs, will 
^admired for the /i^W of its coanf* none*, wherever it appears. 
To advert to our firet poudini. 

VOL. n. L 
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The Universal Register has been a name as injurious to 

the Logographic-News-Paper as Tristbam was to ]Mr. Shandy's 

SON. But Old Shandy forgot he might have rectified by con- 

firmation the mistake of the parson at baptism — with the touch 

of a Bishop, have Tristram to Trismegestus. 

The Universal Register, from the day of its first appear- 
ance, to the day of its confirmation, has, like Tristram, suffered 
from unusual casualties, both laughable and serious, arising 
from its name, which, on its introduction, was inmiediately cur- 
tailed of its feiir proportion by all who called for it — the word 
Universal being universally omitted, and the word Register 
being only retained. "Boy, bring me the Register, ^^ The 
waiter answers — " Sir, we have not a library — ^but you may see 
it at the New-Exchange Coffee-house." — "Then Til see it 
there,'* answers the disappointed politician, and he goes to the 
New-Exchange, and calls for the Register ; upon which the 
waiter tells him that he cannot have it, as he is not a subscriber, 
and presents him with the Court and City Register ; the Old 
Annual Register, or the New Annual Register ; or, if the coffee- 
house be within the purlieus of Covent Garden, or the hundreds 
of Drury, slips into the politician's hand — Harris's Register of 
Ladies. For these and other reasons, the parents of the Uni- 
versal Register have added to its original name that of the 

TIMES; 

which, being a monosyUahle, bids defiance to eorruptors and 
inutilators of the language. 

The Times! what a monstrous name! Granted-^for thft 
Times is a many-headed monster, that speaks with an hundred 
tongues, and displays a thousand characters : and in the course 
of its transformations in life, assumes innumerable shapes and 
humours. 

The critical reader will observe, we personify our new nanu^^ 
but as we will give it no distinction or sex, and though it wilj: 
be active in its vocations, yet we apply to it the neuter gender. ' 

The Times being formed of materials, and possessing qutilij 
ties of opposite and heterogeneous natures, cannot be classf- 
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n the animal or vegetable i/enat, but, lilie the Polypus, 
ie doubttiil, and in the discussion, description, disaettion, and 
ustration, will employ the pens of the moat celebrated among 
the literati. 

The Heads of the Times, aa has been said, are many; 
they will, however, not always appear at the same time, but 

»ea*aally, as public or prirate affnira may call them forth. 
The principal, or leading heads, are : — The literary,—- 
Tolitico!.— Commercial. — Philosophical.- — Critical. — -TheatricoL 
— Fashionable. — Hnmouroos.^Wilty, &e. Each of which are 
BUppUed with a competent share of intoUecfs, for the pursuit of 
their several functions, an endowment which is not in all time 
to be found even in the Heads of the Slitfe — the heads of the 
CAwrc/i— the heails of the Zaio — tiie iieads of the JVary — the 
headu of the Army — and, though last, not least — the great heaih 
of the Unireraities, 

The Political Head of TllE Times, Uke that of Jiinm, the 
Roman Deity, is douhle-feced [ with one oomitenance it will 
smile continually on the frienda of Old Englatid, and with the 

I other, will frown incesaantly on her e'wmies. 
I The alteration we have made in our head ia not without 
Ireoedents. The Would has parted with half its C.iPUT 
■OHTTTCM, and a moiety of its brains. The Herald has cut 
Iff half of its head, and has lost its original humour. The P09T, 
B is true, retains its whole head, and ita old features, and as tn 
Be other public prints, they appear as having neither heads 
On the Parliamektabt Head, every communication, that 
ahiUty and industry can produce, may be expected. To this 
great National abjeet,'VsE Times will be moat sedulously atten- 
^ — most accurately correct — and strictly impaj'tial in ita 

^^^f Though probably a suooeBsfiil Paper whiJst in the 
hands of the first Waller, the logographic printer. The 
Times did not begin to rise towards the emiiieiice it 

aTterwui'da attained until its management devolved n 
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the late Mr. Walter.* He it was who laid the broad 
foundations of its future prosperity ; the first steps to- 
wards which were taken shortly after his first connec- 
tion with the Journal in 1803, when a bold front was 
shown to the Pitt ministry, and when the delinquencies 
of Lord Melville were exposed in its columns. In 
defending himself against the attack of Wyndham, 
Mr. Walter described these early days of his connec- 
tion with The Times, and gave an account, in the 
columns of that Journal, of the principles he adopted 

* The first Walter endured his share of persecution, having been 
more than once imprisoned for articles which appeared in his Paper. It 
has been asserted that he stood in the pillory ; butthough sentenced to such 
punishment, for telling what was no doubt the truth about one of George 
the Third's sons, he appears to have escaped that portion of the sentence. 
Here are some notices of the affair from the publications of the time : — 

February 3, 1790. — The printer of The Times was brought up from 
Newgate to the King's Bench, to receive judgment for two Ubels of 
which he had been convicted. He was sentenced for the first, which 
was on the Prince of "Wales and the Duke of York (charging their 
Royal Highnesses with having so demeaned themselves as to incur the 
just disapprobation of His Majesty), to pay a fine of £100, and to be 
imprisoned in Newgate for one year, after the expiration of his present 
confinement ; and for the second, which was on the Duke of Clarence, 
he was fined £100. The libel against the Duke of Clarence asserted, 
that His Royal Highness returned from his station without authority 
from the Admiralty, or the Commanding Officer. — (Ann. Reg., 1790, 
p. 196.) The printer was at that time undergoing his sentence of 
imprisonment in Newgate, for a libel on the Duke of York, for which 
he had been sentenced to pay a fine of £50, a year's imprisonment in 
Newgate, to stand in the pillory for one hour between twelve and 
three, and to enter into recognizances for his good behaviour for seven 
years, himself in £500, and two securities in £100 each. — (Ann. Reg., 
1789, p. 229.) On the 9th of March, 1791, Mr. Walter was liberated 
from his confinement in Newgate, after sixteen months' imprisonment, 
at the intercession of the Prince of Wales. — (Ann. Reg., 1791, p. 16.) 
Thus it would appear that the whole sentences were not carried out. 
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when called upon to assume the editorial management 
of a Morning Paper* He says, " The joint proprie- 
tor and exclusive manager of this Paper became so in 
the beginning of the year 1803, and from that date it 
is that he lujdertakes to justify the independent spirit 
with which it has been conducted. On his commenc- 
ing the bueiness, he gave his conscientious and disin- 
terested support to the existing Administration — that 
of Lord Sidmouth. The Paper continued that support 
of the men in power, but without suffering them to 
repay its partiality by contributions calciUated to pro- 
duce any reduction whatsoever in the expense of man- 
aging the concern ; because, by such admission, the 
editor was conscious he siiould have sacrifioed the 
right of condemning any act which he might esteem 
detrimental to the pubUc welfare. That Administra- 
tion, therefore, had, as he before stated, his disinterested 
support, because he believed it then, as he believes it 
now, to have been a virtuous and upright Administra- 
tion ; but not knowing how long it might continue so, 
he did not choose to surrender bis right of free judg- 
ment by accepting of obligations, though offered in the 
most unexceptionable manner. 

This Ministry was dissolved in the spring 1804, 
r-when the places of Lord Sidmouth, Lord St. Vincent, 
supplied by Mr. Pitt, Lord Melville, &c. 
it was not long before the Catamaran expedition was 
'aindertaken by Lord Melville ; and again, at a subse- 
quent period, his Lordship's practices in the Navy 
Department were brought to light by the 10th Report 
of the Commissioners of Na,val Inquiry. The editor's 
• Timt'S, Fobruaiy II, 1810, 
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father held at that time, and had held for eighteen 
years before, the situation of printer to the Customs. 
The editor knew the disposition of the man whose 
conduct he found himself obliged to condemn ; yet he 
never refrained a moment, on that account, from speak- 
ing of the Catamaran expedition as it merited, or from 
bestowing on the practices disclosed in the Tenth 
Keport the terms of reprobation with which they were 
greeted by the general sense of the country. The 
result was as he had apprehended. Without the alle- 
gation of a single complaint, his family was deprived 
of the business, which had been so long discharged by 
it, of printing for the Customs — a business which was 
performed by contract, and which, he will venture to 
say, was executed with an economy and a precision 
that have not since been exceeded. The Government 
advertisements were at the same time withdrawn." 

Walter then goes on to describe the further 
history of his Paper. '* On the death of Mr. Pitt, 
in January, 1806, an Administration was formed, 
containing a portion of that preceding Ministry which 
the editor had so distinterestedly supported on his 
undertaking the management of the Paper. It was by 
one of these that he was directed to state the injustice 
that had been sustained in the loss of the Custom- 
house business. Various plans were proposed for the 
recovery of it ; at last, in the following July, a copy of 
a memorial, to be presented to the Treasury, was sub- 
mitted to the editor for his signature ; but believing 
for certain reasons, that this bare reparation of an in- 
jury was likely to be considered as a favour entitling 
those who granted it to a certain degree of influence 
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' oyer the poKtics of tbe Journal, the editor refused to 
sign, or to have any concern in presentlug the me- 
morial. But he did more than even this; for, findirtg 
that a memorial was still hkely to be presented, he 
"wrote to those from whom tbe restoration of the em- 
ployment was to spring, disavowing on his part 
(with whom the sole conducting of the Paper remained J 
all share in au apphcalion "which he conceived wus 
meant to fetter the freedom of that Paper, The print- 
ing business to the Customs, hasj as may perhaps be 
anticipated, never been restored." 

I This spirit of independence — the very life-blood of 
a Journal — brought down upon the man who bad the 
courage to manifest it the anger of the Government, 
whose officials did uot hesitate to throw various im- 
pediments in the way of his obtaining early tofonna- 
lion. Let iiim tell the story in his own words : — 
" The editor will now speak of the oppression which 
he has sustained while piirsuiBg this independent line 
of conduct. Since the war of 1805, between Austria 
and France, his arrangements to obUun foreign iu- 
teUigence were of a magnitutle to create no ordinai'v 
anxiety in his mind respecticg their result; yet from 
ihe period of the Sidmopth Administration, Govern- 
ment from time to lime employed every means in its 
.power to counteract his designs, and lie is indebted 
-for his success only to professional exertion, and the 
I(rivat« friendship of persons unconnected with politics. 
First, in relation to the war of 1&05, the editor's pack- 
ages from abroad were always stopped by Government 
at the outports, while those for the Ministerial Jonr- 
[ nals were allowed to pass. The foreign captains were 
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always asked by a Government oiBScer at Gravesend, 
if they had papers for The Times. These, when 
acknowledged, were as regularly stopped. The Graves- 
end officer, on being spoken to on the subject, replied, 
that he would transmit to the editor his papers with 
the same punctuality as he did those belonging to 
the publishers of the Journals just alluded to, but 
that he was not allowed. This led to a complaint at 
the Home Secretary's office, where the editor, after 
repeated delays, was informed by the Under Secretary 
that the matter did not rest with him, but that it was 
even then in discussion, whether Government should 
throw the whole open, or reserve an exclusive channel 
for the favoured Journals ; yet was the editor informed 
that he might receive his foreign papers as a favour 
from Government. This, of course, implying the 
expectation of a corresponding favour from him in the 
spirit and tone of his publication, was firmly rejected ; 
and he, in consequence, suffered for a time (by the 
loss or delay of important packets) for this resolution 
to maintain, at all hazards, his independence. 

*' The same practices were resorted to at a subse- 
quent period. They produced the same complaints 
on the part of the editor ; and a redress was then 
offered to his grievances, provided it could be known 
what party in politics he meant to support. This, 
too, was again declined, as pledging the independence 
of his Paper. And, be it observed, respecting the 
whole period during which the present conductor has 
now spoken, that it was from no determinate spirit of 
opposition to Government that he rejected the pro- 
posals made to him. On the contrary, he has pn 
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r several, and those very important occasions, afforded 
those men his best support, whose offers, nevertheless, 
at any time, to purchase, or -whoae attempts to com- 
pel that support, he has deemed himself ohhged to 
reject and resist. Nay, he can with great truth add, 
that advantages in the moat desirable forms have bean 
1 offered him, and that he has refused them. 
' " Having thus eatabUahed hia independence daring 
the several Administrations whose measures it has 
been his office to record, he will not omit the occasion 
vfhich offers to declare that he equally diaclaima all 
and any individual indtience ; and that, when he 
offers individual praise, it is from a sense of its being 
particularly due to the character which calls it forth." 
To the courage that could brave a Government. 
I was added sagacity, enterprise, and unflagging zeal. 
Bit was evidently the object of Walter's hCe to rear up 
KtThe Times, and year by year he went on laboriously, 
I working out various plans for ita improvement. The 
■■Government having interfered with his despatches 
Bfrom abroad, he arranged a system which, in spite of 
■ the authorities, procured him information of events 
tbroad, often before the Ministry themaelves were 
icquainted with them. " Amongst other acts of his 
arly exertions for the press," says the writer who 
(ontributed a notice of his career to The Times, " let 
I mention his successful competition for priority 
f intelligence with the Government during the Euro- 
»an war, which (to give a single instance) en- 
vied his Journal to announce tlie capitulation of 
Hushing forty-eight houra before the Newa had arrived 
fcrough any other channel ; and the extinction of 
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what, before his time, had been an invariable practice 
with the General Post Office, strange as it may now 
appear — the systematic retardation of foreign intelli- 
gence, and the public sale of foreign News for the 
benefit of the Lombard Street officials." 

Walter's greatest merit, however, was that, un- 
daunted by difficulties and disappointments, he first 
brought the steam-engine to the assistance of the 
Newspaper press. "Familiar as this discovery is 
now," says his biographer in The Times,* "there wtis a 
time when it seemed firaught with difficulties as great 
as those which Fulton has overcome on one element, 
and Stephenson on another. To take off 5,000 im- 
pressions in an hour was once as ridiculous a con- 
ception as to paddle a ship fifteen miles against 
wind and tide, or to drag in that time a train of 
carriages weighing a hundred tons fifty miles. Mr. 
Walter, who, without being a visionary, may be said 
to have thought nothing impossible that was useful 
and good, was early resolved that there should be no 
impossibility in printing by steam. It took a long 
time in those days to strike off the 3,000 or 4,000 copies 
of The Times. Mr. Walter could not brook the tedium 
of the manual process. As early as the year 1804, an 
ingenious compositor, named Thomas Martyn, had 
invented a self-acting machine for working the press, 
and had produced a model which satisfied Mr. Walter 
of the feasibility of the scheme. Being assisted by 
Mr. Walter with the necessary funds, he made con- 
siderable progress towards the completion of his worit, 
in the course of which lie was exposed to much p^r- 

* Times, July 29, 1847. t 
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sonal danger trom the hostility of the pressmen, who 
vowed vengeance against the man whose innoTUtions 
threatened destruction to their craft. To such a 
length was their opposition carried, that it was found 
necessary to inU^oduce the various pieces of tlie ma- 
chine into the premises with the utmost possible 
Becrecy, while Martyn himself was obliged to shelter 
himself under various disguises in order to escape 
their fury. Mr. Walter, however, was not yet per- 
mitted to reap the ftuits of his enterprise, On the 
very eve of success he was doomed to bitter disapjioint- 
ment. He had exhausted his own funds in the 
attempt, and his father, who had hitherto assisted him, 
became disheartened, and refused him any further aid. 
The project was therefore for the time abandoned. 

" Mr. Walter, however, was not the man to he de- 
terred from what be had once resolved to do. He 
gave his mind incessantly to the subject, and courted 
aid from all quarters, with his usual munificence. In 
the year 18!! he was induced by a clerical friend, in 
whose judgment he confided, to make a fresh oxpori- 
ment; and accordingly the machinery of the amiable 
and ingenious Kcenig, assisted by his young friend 
Sauer, was introduced — not, indeed, at first into The 
Times office, but into the adjoining premises, such 

[caution being thought necessary from the threatened 
riolencB of the pressmen. Here the work advanced, 
tmder the frequent inspection and advice of the friend 
.alluded to. At one period these two able mechanics 
ispended their anxious toil, and left the premises in 
isgust. After the lapse, however, of about three 

rdttys, the same gentleman discovered their retreat. 
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induced them to return, showed them to their surprise 
their diflficulty conquered, and the work still in pro- 
gress. The night on which this curious machine was 
first brought into use in its new abode was one of great 
anxiety, and even alarm. The suspicious pressmen 
had threatened destruction to any one whose inven- 
tions might suspend their employment — ' destruction 
to him and his traps.' They were directed to wait 
for expected News from the Continent. It was about 
six o'clock in the morning when Mr. Walter went 
into the press-room, and astonished its occupants by 
telling them that * The Times was already printed by 
steam ! That if they attempted violence, there was a 
force ready to suppress it; but that if they were 
peaceable, their wages should be continued to every 
one of them till similar employment could be pro- 
cured;* — a promise which was, no doubt, faithfully 
performed; and having so said, he distributed 
several copies among them. Thus was this most 
hazardous enterprise undertaken and successfully car- 
ried through, and printing by steam, on an almost 
gigantic scale, given to the world. On that memor- 
able day, the 29th of November, 1814, the following 
announcement appeared in The Times: — 

Our journal of this day presents to the public the practical 
result of the greatest improvement connected with printing, 
since the discovery of the art itself. The reader of this para- 
graph now holds in his hand one of the many thousand impres- 
sions of The Times Newspaper, which were taken off last night 
by a mechanical apparatus. A system of machinery, almost or- 
ganic, has been devised and arranged, which, while it relieves the 
human frame of its most laborious efforts in printing, far exceeds 
all human powers in rapidity and despatch. That the magnitude 
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of the invention may be justly uppreeiated by its effects, we 
ghull inform the public, that, after tlie letters arc placed by the 
compositoi^, and enclosed in what is called the form, little more 
remains for man to do, than to attend upon and watch this un- 
conscious agent in its operatious. The machine is then merely 
supplied with paper — itself places the form, inks it, adjusts the 
paper to theform newly inked, stamps the sheet, and gives it 
forth to the hunda of the attendant, nt the aame tune withdraw- 
ing the form fora &csh coat of ink, whichitself again distributes, 
to meet the ensuing abeet, now advancing for impression ; and 
the whole of these compheated acts is pei'formcd with sueh 
a velocity and BimultaneouBnesB of movement, that no less than 
1,100 sheets are impressed in one hour. 

That the completion of an invention of this kind, not (he 
effect of chance, but the result of mechanical eombinatians, me- 
thodicalJy arranged in the mind of the artist, should be attended 
with many obetmctionB, and much delay, may be readily ad- 
mitted. Our share in tlio event has, indeed, only been the 
appUeation of the discovery, undoi" au agreement with the pa- 
tentees, to our own purtienlar business ; yet few can conceive, 
eren with this limited interest, the various disappointments 
and deep anxiety to which we have, for a long course of lime, 
been aubjcctcd. 

From that day to the eod of his life, Mr. Walter 
never ceased to improve on the original phin ; and his 
successor following iu his footsteps, a mauhine was 
ultimalely perfected, which produces 8,000 copies in 
hour — the machine with which The Times is now 
printed. 

Whilst Walter was perfecting a steam-press to 
produce a rapid supply of Papers, lie was equally 
energetic and successful iu securing literary talent, 
■ithout which hw Journal could never have required 
such means for satisfying the public demand. In the 
early days of the Paper, he threw his columns open to 
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contributioDS, and encouraged a supply of " Letters to 
the Editor." By these means he now and then found 
a writer of more than average excellence, and when he 
did so he sought the name of his correspondent, and 
secured his help to supply a few articles on the sub- 
ject he was best acquainted with. The copy thus 
obtained, was subjected to very careful and judicious 
editing ; and to the talent and tact with which this was 
done, mav be ascribed one element of the success ulti- 
mately secured. His plan seems to have been not so 
much to secure a writing-editor, as an editor who could 
write when called upon, but whose chief duty was a 
sagacious selection of contributors, and a prompt and 
laborious editing of the articles they supplied. 

Dr. Stoddart, whose name will long live in the 
satirical verses of Moore, and others, as Dr. Slop, was 
an editor of The Times, but differed from Walter so 
completely in his opinions oh the subject of Napoleon 
and his character, that an explanation became requisite 
between them. Dr. Stoddart seems to have laboured 
under a perfect mania as regarded Bonaparte, who, 
to his mind, was the real " Corsican fiend." In spite 
of all suggestions, Stoddart continued to pour out 
his ultra opinions, and for a while the articles were 
printed. Still, however, on, on, he went with a re- 
lentless force, which no suggestions, no remonstrances, 
no proprietorial directions, could check, and the arti- 
cles were put aside unpublished. A crisis ensued, 
and Walter, with the liberality which is described as 
one of the marked features of his character and 
another element of his success, proposed that Stoddart 
sliould cease to be connected with the Paper, receiving 
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a handsome retiring compensation. The sum was left 
to be settled by two mutual (rieuda, and tbey pro- 
ceeded to deliberate on the matter. Their decision 
had not been arrived at, when, one day, Stoddart 
n'Ote to them and to Walter, to say that the affair 
leed not trouble them any further, as, on the foliow- 
I ing Monday, No. 1 of The Nev> Times would appear. 
The successor to Stoddart was Thomas Barnes, who 
I remained for many years at the head of The Times' 
' literary coifs. We are informed by a member of that 
body that Barnes bad been a Blue Coat Boy, and from 
Christ's Hospital went to Cambridge, where he was 
the college contemporary and rival of the present 
Bishop of London, Dr. Blomfield. The latter suc- 
ceeded in carrying oiT the honours of three years, Mr. 
Barnes holding the second pla^e, though tlie on dit 
of the members of the Uniyersity at the time was, 
that though Blomfield surpassed as a Greek scholar, 
Barnes was uurivalled in his general acquirements. 
After graduating, Barnes entered as a student at 
the Temple, intending to prepare himself I'or the 
Bar, While thus engaged as a law student, he ac- 
quired the friendship of the late Hon. George Lamb 
(brother of the late Lord Melbourne), tSieu alno a 
student occupying chambers in the same building as 
those held by Barnes. As a relief from the mouo- 
tonous routine of Coke and Littleton, and the other 
solid works which should form the basis of a law stu- 
dent's reading, Barnes wrote a series of letters after 
tl)e manner of Junius, on the leading political cha- 
racters and events of the day. These letters wero 
addressed lo and published in the oolumns of The 
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Times. Attracting some attention, the author of the 
articles was sought and found by Walter, and an en- 
gagement was concluded between them, which first 
introduced Barnes as a reporter into the Parlia- 
mentary galleries, and subsequently placed him in the 
editorial chair of a powerful daily Paper. 

It was during his editorship, and Walter s manage- 
ment, that the Paper gained its great circulation. 
Many eminent men became contributors, but their 
names never appeared. When they wrote for the 
Paper their voices became its voice, and their talents 
swelled the fame of The Times. Perhaps a dozen 
well paid men were at one time in the receipt of hand- 
some stipends on the Journal, and when any one was 
'* written out," he made way for another. Printing 
House Square has " used up many a crack writer ;" but 
it is said that none of them ever complained of want 
of liberality on the part of the man in whose aid they 
had lent a pen. One of these was a Captain Stirling, 
who was considered the author of many of the clever, 
reckless, torrent-like leaders that gained the Paper its 
cognomen of The Thunderer. He seemed to write 
exactly to the temper of the English public of his day. 
He lived at Brompton ; had a stipend, it is stated, 
of nearly £2,000 a-year ; and when he did visit the 
oflSce, which was seldom, it is said great secrecy was 
observed ; and it seems that Walter was fond of pre- 
serving a degree of mystery as to the authorship of 
what appeared in the Paper. Stirling is declared to have 
been a man rather deficient in information of most 
kinds. When he was to write, it was necessary to 
cram him with the facts and points, but when he had 
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once got them, he clothed his case so admirably in its 
garment of words, that all the world — except those 
he hit at — were charmed. Barnes ia said to have 
written very few leaders, but of course this is a point 
not known ; certain it is he had the credit of very 
many, and now and then was tliieatened by wrathful 
politicians who had felt the weight of a severe leader. 
It is said that more than one minister had sought 
to fix a persona! quarrel upoa him ; but, unlike some 
of his brother journalists, we have no record of any 
hostile meeting. Lord Brougham, who baa figured 
in 30 many characters, had also the credit of an occa- 
sional leader. A Newspaper tradition says, that Barnes 
went one day to Brougham, then Chancellor, and, wait- 
ing for him in his privale room at the comt, took up 
The Morning Chronicle, in which there was that 
morning a denunciation of an article Brougham had 
the day before written in The Times. Barnes sus- 
pected the authorship from the style, and when the 
legal dignitary left the judgment- seat to speak to the 
editor, Uie latter saluted the Chancellor with " Well, 
this is almost too bad to demolish yourself in this way !" 
I Brougham was taken aback. Barnes saw at once that 
the random guess was a hit, pursued his advantage, 
[bllowed up the attack, and Brougham admitted that 
ie was the writer of the reply to his own onslaught. 
Though Barnes wrote very few leaders* he bad the 

• Barnes wrote alliHr things besiAoa pnlitical "iHaders." A oon- 
I tributor to the New Moothjy Magazine saya:— " While I was pari 
I , proprietor of Th« Champion weekly Newspaper, Barnes was eogHged 
a enTivB of criliuU cssaye on our leading pocU and novcUBts, 
IB did iindortJie oppropriata Bigpiature of ' Strada,' with whose 
ioM/s' the acholaalic rcadtT will not bo imfsmiliar. Tho seritB 
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power to shape the contributions of others, so as to 
avoid the strong contreidictions that sometimes after 
his death appeared in the columns of The Times. 
Probably his successor had not the power to touch 
the copy of certain writers. Hence much disrepute. 

A life of incessant labour was unhappily closed by 
a death of pain. After long suffering from an attack 
of stone, Barnes resolved to submit to an operation ; 
which, though performed most skilfully by Liston, 

embraced most of the eminent bards, living and dead, &om Campbell 
and Rogers, back to Milton, Shakspeare, and Spenser ; but of the 
novelists the list was scanty, beginning and ending, if I mistake not, 
with Mrs. Opie and Miss Edgeworth. These Papers displayed great 
acumen, as well as a delicate taste ; and though the writer, entertain- 
ing a very decided opinion as to the merits of the different authors, 
expressed them with a correspondent frankness, his unfavourable 
verdicts were free from the rude dogmatism and scurrility that dis- 
graced his angry ebullitions when he became 'the thunderer.' As 
these papers excited a great deal of attention, and were deemed highly 
advantageous to the Paper, it became a matter of importance to secure 
their regular appearance, an object not easily attained with a writer 
whose habits were rarely temperate, and never methodical. After 
several complaints of his irregularity, he himself suggested a scheme 
by which he might be guaranteed against friture disappointment ; and 
it proved successful, though it did not, at first, present a very promis- 
ing appearance. Writing materials were placed upon a table by his 
bed-side, together with some volumes of the author whom he was to 
review, for the purpose of quotations, for he was already fully imbued 
with the characteristics, and conversant with the works of all our great 
writers. At his customary hour he retired to rest, sober or not, as the 
ease might be, leaving orders to be called at four o'clock in the morning, 
when he arose with a bright, dear, and vigorous intellect, and, imme- 
diately applying himself to his task, achieved it with a completeness and 
rapidity that few could equal, and which none, perhaps, could have 
surpassed. Be it recorded, to his infinite praise, that in later life he 
must have totally conquered all the bad habits to which I have alluded, 
for perhaps there is no human occupation which requires more incessant 
industry and rigorous temperance than that of the editor of The Times." 
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gave a shock to his system, woni down by mental work 
and bodily pain, which it never recovered. His death 
occurred on the 7th of May, 1841, in his 56th year, 
and his remains rest in the cemetery at Kensall Green. 

We have spoken only of Mr. Walter the journalist, 
of Mr. Walter the Meniher of Parliament, we have, 
in this volume, little to say. The fact, however, must 
not pass unuamed that he sal in the House of Com- 
mons for many years, and that his last appearance 
there was in the session of 1843, He had earned 
distinction and wealth, and closed a long and active 
life on the 28th of July, 1 847.* 

When the reports of the Parliamentary debates 
in the daily Papers had swelled to such imwieldy 
length, that few found leisure to read them through, 
an ingenious plan was adopted. A summary was 
vmtten by a gentleman who sat through the whole 
debate ; and this, being printed in large type as the 
first leading article, gave thone who had no relish or 
time to read long columns of debates, a complete 

• The foUowiog paragraph " went tho round" ofthoNewipapera:— 
" The win of ttia late John WaHer, Esq., of Eciirwood HaU, BuAs, 
and Printing-houBS Square, London, vaa executed by him on the IStli 
of Feb., 1B47, and ho died on the 281i of July. He haa devised to 
his mn, John Walter, Esq., M.P. for Ijottingham, the entire freehold 
premieoB and warehouses belonging to tho establiBhiaont of Tho Tunes, 
in Printing-house Square, and leavea himallbisintereatintha buaineBs. 
The freehold and cupyhold eetates which he possessed in tho counties 
of Berks and Wilta, together with the right of presentation to St. 
Catherine's Church, Boaiwoud, ho leaves [othctruslces under the tcmiB 
of the BctUenient on tbe marriage of his anid son. The residue of hie 
real and personal estate to his wife, Mrs. Har; Walter, for her own 
absolute use, ondhasappointedhersole executrix. The personality was 
valued for probate duty at £90,000." 

M 2 
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idea of all the points that had arisen during the 
previous night's discussion, with the names of the 
chief speakers and the positions they took up. The 
first person who wrote these articles for The Times 
was Horace Twiss, afterwards the biographer of Lord 
Eldon. Twiss was a clever barrister, who, towards 
the close of the rotten borough system, joined the 
Tory camp, and spoke and wrote, cleverly and most 
diligently, in favour of the cause he had espoused. 
Had he lived thirty years earlier he might have 
reached the House of Lords, through one of the many 
avenues open to legal talent. The ultra party whom 
he had joined, were, however, left behind by the 
advancing tide of public opinion, and Twiss zealously 
and honourably worked on in an equally useful, if less 
distinguished sphere. He sat in the House of Commons 
for some years before the Reform Bill passed; but, after 
that measure had become law, he was only once more 
elected, though he stood several contests. Out of Par- 
liament, as a member, he took his seat as a representa- 
tive of the press, and certainly instructed and gratified 
the public much more by his summaries in The Times 
than he could have done had he sat for all the boroughs 
he ever contested.* Twissdied on the 25th of April, 1848. 

* A biographic sketch, which appeared in The Morning Chronicle 
immediately after his death, states that Twiss was the son of " a 
highly accomplished and learned person. His mother was a sister of 
John Philip Kemble and Mrs. Siddons, and was every way qualified 
to do honour to her gifted family. Mr. Twiss, after receiving an 
excellent education, was placed for two or three years in an attorney's 
office, and then became a member of the Inner Temple, and in due 
time was called to the bar. He travelled the Oxford circuit for some 
years, and became one of its most distinguished leaders ; but during 
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With one other incident in the history of The 
Times, we may close this noLioe of that Journal, It 
ia now about ten yeara ago that the then Paris cor- 
respondent of the Paper, Mr, O'Heilly, received secret 
informatloD of an enormous fraud that was said to be 
in course of perpetration on the Continent. The 

I the ktter period of hia piotcesioiuil csreer, he attoclied liinuclf ex- 
' elttaivelf to tlie Equity Courta, No ono can lioobt Chat hia legal abilitieii 
and knowledge very At exceeded those of manj of hia conipotilflrs, 
wba have ohtained forensie, or even judicial enunciice. But hia 
ehances of Euccess ware matcrinllf legacaed h j hia aocial, lilorsrj', and 
poKticBl odebritf ; for tbo world are daw to believe that imr maji van 
be fiTBt-rate in mon* than one walk at a timo, Mr. Twiaa'e Veri de 
Soeicte, and other light t.'ompasitiona, w ere aufficientl}' popular in thoir 
day to earn their author a place among the wita. But hia GhoBcn field 
of ambitiDn was the House of Commona. At the concluiioD of his flnt 
speech on Catholic Emancipation, the Duke of Norfolk, who hod been 
(eeted under the gatlcr;, i^quosled U be inliDduced to htm, and 
thanked him in the warmest and moat flattering tenna far hia advocacy; 
and the late Lord Londonderry, an exeeJlcnt judge, ehook him cordially 
by the hand, and faid, ' You may epeik aa uftfn aa you like nuw, fur 
the Houae arc sure to listen to you." Hi* speech on the bill for nlloir. 
ing eoimsel to addroH the jury fur the dcfeaiHi in ca«ea of felony wu 
■aotbcr highly fluceeaaful effort ; and a Hpcech in the Coiut of Chancery 
ii generally understood to have led, by the powcra of arrangement and 
rcaaoniBg diaplnyed in il, to his appointmcat aa Under-SetTetaiy for (he 
Colonies, on the fonnatioa of Ibe Duke of Wcllington'i adminiatraljan 
in 1S28. But Mr. Twiss'a Parliamentary career was interrupted by 
&B Seliinn Bill. Wouttun Baiwct, the borough which be had repre- 
•ented for many years, wta placed in Schedule A ; and although he 
■ubBequeaUy succeeded in getdng returned fbr Bridport during onr 
Paclianieat, he found it impoaahlc to estahliah ■ durable hold on the 
oonalitaeni^. Nor was he more fortimate at Nottingham, Bury, and 
two or three other placee at which he nibaeqoently become a candidalo, 
Bia ener^es, however, were inpihsua^ble. Aide loiet J/im f aidtra, 
via hia motto. Ilia Gntunc woe Umited ; hri had a large &mily tu 
proTtde fin-; and 6mUng his foreDitc gsina inadequate, he devoted 
w genorally adopted. 
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author of the plot was described to be an old oflScer 
who had been a personal favourite of Napoleon, and 
who, by the aid of talent, great knowledge of the con- 
tinental world, and a most polished exterior, had put 
in operation a mode by which the European bankers 
were to be robbed of a million, and which had, when 

addition to the reports, and for many years he ably supplied the House 
of Commons' simmiary for our contemporary, The Times. He was 
also an occasional contributor of leading articles to the same Journal. 
He continued to employ himself in this manner until he received (on 
the nomination, we believe, of the late Lord Granville Somerset) the 
appointment of Vice-Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster. But the 
literary effort which does his name most honour, is imdoubtedly his 
* Life of Lord Eldon* — one of the best specimens of biography which 
we possess. It silenced at once and for ever the doubts and cavils of 
those who, misled by the varied and somewhat desultory nature of 
Mr. Twiss's career, had judged him incapable of producing a sterling 
work, involving a great number of important topics, which, for lucidity 
of style, fulness of information, and comprehensiveness of view, should 
stand the severest test of criticism. Had life and health been spared 
to him, he might have earned still higher distinctions, literary and 
professional. But we are, at all events, justified in commemorating 
him as a kind-hearted, honourable, and estimable man, of undoubted 
ability, who has left a host of Mends to lament his loss, and not a 
single iU-wisher to dispute his claim to the esteem and admiration of 
his contemporaries." 

Twiss died very suddenly. The Times, in noticing the event, says : — 
" He left home on Friday morning at about ten o'clock, and having 
spent the intervening hours in the transaction of other business, at- 
tended at two o'clock a meeting of the Bock Assurance Society, at 
Badley's Hotel, Bridge Street. The discussion had begun, and he had 
risen to address the meeting, when, after speaking for some minutes 
with his usual clearness and force, he suddenly sank backinto his chair, 
as if in a fainting fit. He was immediately carried by the Mends 
about him into an adjoining room, and several medical gentlemen were 
instantly in attendance. Cordials were promptly administered, and 
every other means which science could suggest were taken to restore 
the action of the heart, but it had ceased to beat, and, after one or two 
convulsive sobs, Mr. Twiss had ceased to exist." / 
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O'Eeilly was informed of it, fleeced them of £10,700. 
The poaitioQ of tlio accused parties, the great skill 
and secrecy with which the jilot had been contrived, 
rendered it a hazardous experiment for private indi- 
viduals to attempt the crushing of such a formidable 
conspiracy. But neither correspondent abroad nor 
editor at home hesitated in their duty. The whole 
plan was exposed ; but to throw the swiodlora on the 
■wrong scent, the expos^ was dated Brussels, instead 
of Paris. This ia beheved to have saved O'Reilly 
from assassination, for the French swindling genius 
who presided over this gigantic fraud, had, it was said, 
seen enough of blood not to Jet a single life stand be- 
tween himself and the realization of his plans. The 
Times expoBed the robbery, and saved the bankers from 
farther loss, but were not allowed to pass scot free. An 
action was brought by a Mr. Bogle, who declared 
himself injured by the statements in The Times; and 
on the ICth of Aug., 1841, the case Bogle ». Lawson, 
came on for trial at Croydon. Then tlie whole story 
came out ; the great exertions made, and the heavy 
expenses incurred by the Paper, in unravelling the 
schemes of the conspirators, and exposing their 
enormous system of intended robbery, come to light.* 
A verdict for the defendant followed, and the public 
voice again declared unanimously, that a public ser- 
vice had been done by the press. A subscription was 
proposed and commenced for the purpose of paying 
the expanses incurred by The Times in this trans- 
action, but the proprietoi-8 of the Journal declining 
such assistance, on the high plea that they did not 

• Repnrt of the action Bogla v, Lawaon, tried at Croydon, Aug. 

1841 ; edited by W, Hughes Huglies, Esq. 
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wish to be paid for doing what they regarded as their 
duty, a public meeting was called to decide upon a mode 
of testifying the public approbation of the Paper. No 
less than £2,626 had been subscribed by the mercan- 
tile men of London, and the question was — how it 
could be best expended in perpetuating the memory 
of a great service done to the commercial world by 
a daily Newspaper. The Lord Mayor presided 
over the discussion of the knotty point, and, eventu- 
ally (Feb. 9, 1842), the following resolutions were 
adopted : — 

1. "That with permission of the Gresham Com- 
mittee, a Tablet, not exceeding one hundred guineas 
in value, with suitable inscription, be placed in the 
new Eoyal Exchange, and that a similar Tablet, not 
exceeding fifty guineas in value, be placed in some 
conspicuous part of The Times printing establish- 
ment. 

2. " That the surplus of the fund raised be in- 
vested in Government securities, in the names of the 
following trustees : — the Lord Mayor of London, the 
Lord Bishop of London, the Governor of the Bank 
of England, and the Chamberlain of London, all for 
the time being ; the dividends to be applied to the 
support of two scholarships, to be called The Times' 
Scholarships. 

3. " That The Times Scholarships be established 
in connexion with Christ's Hospital, and the City of 
London School, for the benefit of pupils proceeding 
from those institutions respectively to the universities 
of Oxford or Cambridge. 

4. " That Christ's Hospital, and the City of Lon- 
don School be required to place in their respective 
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'institutions a tablet commemorative of the establish- 
ment of Hucli sobolarshipe." 

These reBolationa were carried into effect, aa those 
who hke to visit Christ's Hospital or the City School 
in Milk Street may learn, and many a youthful 
Bchoiar's heart has since beat high as 

' the competition for the Timea' Scholarship. 



Between 1788, when The Times was founded, and 
1846, when the first nomber of The Daily News np- 
peared — a space of fifty-eight years — several attempts 
were made to establish daily Papers, the only succesa- 
ful effort being that already alluded to, by which the 
pubhcans set up The Morning Adverliaer, as an organ 
of their body, a representative at once of the interests 
and the charities of the licensed victuallers. Appear- 
ing with 80 large a body of proprietorial supporters — 
for every pubUcan who subscribes lo the Paper re- 
ceives back a portion of the profits reahzed by the 
concern — The Morning Advertiser became successful. 
Until The Daily News appeared, however, it was the 
only successful attemjil since the days of the first 
Walter. Dr. Stoddart started The New Times with 
great expectations, but the "leaders" in hia first mun- 
1, ber gave a character to the new Journal which it never 
eiirvived. " Dr. Slop" became almost the only name 
by which he was ever spoken of. It is said, that 
jEaO.OOO were lost upon the project, and then Stod- 
dart left Journalism for the law, and became a judge 
■ at Malta. The New Times was combined with The 
, Day, a Paper that seema to haTC lingered on for many 
i years, imtil both were merged into The Morning 
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Journal, which, in its turn, disappeared. A passage 
from the memoir of Mr. Eugenius Eoche,* will help 
to show how these Papers struggled on. 

In the year 1827, Mr. Roche was selected to be the editor 
of The New Times, formerly The Day, and subsequently meta- 
morphosed into The Morning Journal. It is rather a strange 
circumstance in the history of the press, that after twenty 
years Mr. R. should have returned to the editorship of that 
Paper on account of which he had so severely suffered. It was 
made a condition of his appointment to The New Times that he 
should purchase shares in the property, upon the plea, that the 
interest he would thus acquire in the Paper, would be to his 
co-proprietors the best guarantee for the assiduous application 
of his talents in the management of it. Here again he suffered 
through his unsuspicious nature. He found too late that by 
indiscreetly purchasing what were termed sharesy he had, in 
&ct, rendered himself liable for the debts of a losing concern; 
and that instead of possessing himself, as he confidently 
imagined, of that which would yield provision for his children 
in case of his death, he had mortgaged their inheritancef in 
exchange for a purchase, which not only swallowed up the 
amount of his editorial stipend, but also subjected him to a 
heavy claim. It needs not to be told that he was unconscious 
of the embarrassments he was about to bring upon himself, in 
taking the step in question. It was part of the understanding 
between him and those with whom he dealt upon the occasion, 
that in case of a vacancy upon The Courier, which was then 
contemplated, he should be elected the editor of that print. 
When he became folly sensible of the loss he was sustaining 
by his connexion with The New Times, he felt anxious to have 

♦ See memoir attached to " London in a Thousand Years, with 
Other Poems; by the late Eugenius Roche, Esq., Editor of The 
Courier, &c." London : 1830. 

t He actually mortgaged the freehold house in which he lived, to 
raise fimds for the purchase of two twenty-fourth shares, as the stipu- 
lated condition of his appointment as editor, at a salary which did not 
cover the quarterly demands upon him as a share of the losses. 
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his serviceB transferred to a concern which, lie considered would 
at least afford to pay the stipends of ita condactors, without 
first drawing the amount out of their own pockets. By often 
and strenuously representing to his co-proprietors the hardship of 
hia situation, ohscrving, that however their ample means (for 
they were all wealthy individuals) might enable them to bear 
the burden, it was neither posaibla for him to pay, nor just that 
he, who had never shared the profits, should be tnxcd to sna- 
tain the losses, he was at length allowed to escape from the 
toils in which he had become entangled. It woe arranged that 
he should give his services for the benefit of The Courier, in 
which his co-proprietors of The New Times were also embarked. 
It was still thought necessary to attach the new editor more 
closely to the interests of the Paper, by inducing him to become 
the holder of a share in it. Accordingly an influential pro- 
prietor agreed to transfer a twenty-fourth share to Mr, Roche ; 
and a contract was actually signed and sealed for the purchase 
at the price of fire thousand guineas. 

It is fit, however, to state that ho expected to obtain the 
editorship of The Courier irom thus connecting himself with 
that Journal ; and to this he eventually succeeded, though not 
to all the emoluments enjoyed by hia predecessors. Had his 
life been spared, he might have been able to fulfil all his en- 
gagements, and to have provided for his family. Unhappily, 
the distressing emharraBsments consequent on the losses ho had 
previously sustained, and on his becoming boil for " a public 
character" who fled to America, tbrew him into gi'eater dif- 
flcultieB. Hia efforts to extricate himself from these, com- 
mitted liim with other parties ; and trembling for the ruin 
which impended over his family, and expecting each day to be 
consigned to the grosp of the myrmidons of the law, his con- 
stitution sunk beneath the struggle, and his poor broken heart 
found relief and reposo in death. 

Another attempt to establish a Morning Journal wqs 
ma(lebythelatoJohnMurTay,thepublisher, who, having 
succeeded so well with books, and being surrounded by 
some of the most eminent writers of the diiy, thought 
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he could make a Newspaper succeed. After a great 
flourish, The EeprescDtative made its appearance, B. 
DTsraeli being, it is said, one of the shareholders. It 
displayed no lack of talent, and no scarcity of money ; 
but the public soon found out it was not what they 
wanted — in fact, that it was not a good Newspaper; 
and the end of the experiment was, that Mr. Murray 
lost a very large sum of money to gain experience of 
the fact that successful authors of books are not 
always the people able to answer the incessant de- 
mand on the mental fund required to keep up a 
Newspaper. 

About fourteen years ago, a speculation was set 
a-foot under the title of the Metropolitan Newspaper 
Company, and from this scheme emerged The Con- 
stitutional, an Ultra-Liberal Daily Paper. The pro- 
moters of this new project had purchased from Mr. J.L. 
Stevens his interest as lessee of The Public Ledger, 
and, incorporating that old Paper on their new plan, 
the sanguine politicians thought fortune was in their 
hands. Their literary staflf included Laman JBlanchaxd 
as editor, Thornton Hunt as sub., Douglas Jerrold as 
dramatic critic, and Thackeray, who became the Paris 
correspondent, and afterwards foreign editor. Great 
liberality of sentiment, great zeal, and much talent 
were displayed; but the funds were wanting, and after 
six or seven thousand pounds had been lost, The 
Constitutional stopped, and The Public Ledger, emerg- 
ing from the unfortunate partnership, jogged on aJone 
in its former quiet way. 

The Daily News is the youngest, and certainly 
most vigorous, member of the Newspaper family that 
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F'iias appeared since The Timea came into the field. It 
I started with the prestige of a highly popular literary 
name, and with a stall" of writers such aa no previous 
Paper had ever mustered to prepare a first number. 
The name of Charles Dickens was, in itself, a host; 
and not only in England, but on the Continent and 
a America, both literary and political readers were on 
the qui five to welcome the new adventurer in the 
L honourable but dangerous field. Mistakes were no 
I doubt made, and great expenses incmred ; but the 
I errors were corrected, and the losses most gallantly 
' borne. To give a greater impetus to the sale, the price 
was afterwards lowered to the minimum point, and a 
Daily Paper, complete at all points, with a full corps of 
writers at home, and of correspondents abroad, offered 
an admirably prepared broad- sheet to the public, first 
at 2irf. and afterwards at 3rf, This experiment was 
continued with great courage and a sale secui'ed, at 
one time, of 33,000 a-day ; but the tax on the paper, 
and the tax on the advertisements, and the red penny 
Stamp in the corner, were found to press too heavily to 
render a continuance of low charges advisable, and 
The Daily News again took the same price as its com- 
petitors. Through abundant difficulties and peiilous 
experiments, by force of talent, of capital, of sti'ong 
will and high purpose, it has fought its way to an 
Lfilerated and honourable position amongst the daily 
fcjournala, not of England alone but of Europe. 
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THE MECHANISM OF A MORNING PAPER. 

** Her officers march along with armies, and her envoys walk into statesmen's 
cabinets. They are ubiquitous. Tonder Journal has an agent at this mj^ute 
riving bribes at Madrid ; and another inspecting the price of potatoes in Covent- 
Garden. — Pendehni s. 



The growth of Newspaper arrangements and expenses. — The accounts 
of The Public Advertiser and of The Morning Chronicle. — ^Increased 
Expenses caused by growing Competition. — Staff of a Daily Paper in 
1850. — ^Editors. — Reporters. — Foreign and Home Correspondents. — 
Printers. — Overland Mail. — ^Waghom. — ^Arrival of a Mail. — Twenty- 
four hours in a Newspaper Office. 

WHAT Thackeray says of daily Papers, though 
true enough now, would not have applied in Dan 
Stuart's days. Their growth in importance and power, 
until dingy printing-offices are fed with copy from li- 
terary ambassadors at foreign courts, and literary fol- 
lowers of invading armies, has been a very gradual 
aflfair; and before speaking of the staff of a Daily 
Paper in 1850, it will be well to see what the arrange- 
ments of such establishments were in former times. 
Mr. H. G. Woodfall having kindly lent the ledgers of 
The Public Advertiser for the years 1772-6 for quota- 
tion, we shall be able to see how strong the contrast 
is between Newspaper mechanism, in past and pre- 
sent days. 
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^^H Here is a transcript of the statement of the expen- ^| 


^^Hiea (omittiog paper, printing, and stamps. 


the amount ^^M 


^^ftorwhlcli yariea, of course, with the number produced, ^H 


^Hbnd is returned in like proportion) of The Public ^M 


^^■Adyertiser for 1773— the year after Junius had ceased ^| 


^^* to write for llie paper : — 






£ ». d. 




100 


1 Foreign Newspapers .... 


14 


^^Kpoy, at 2s. per Day .... 


31 4 


^^^hojd'fl Coffee-hooHe far Post News 


12 D 


^^Hbome NewB, &c., as per Beceipts, and Incidents 


282 4 11 j 


^^^List of Sheriffa .... 


10 6 


Plantation, Irisli, Scotch, and Country Papcra 


50 


Portsmouth Letter .... 


8 6 


Stocks ...... 


3 3 












Porterage to Stamp Office 


10 8 




1 1 


Sir John Fielding .... 


50 


Delivering Papers 52 Weeks, ot £1 4a. per Week 


62 8 


Clerk, and to collect Debts 


30 


Setting up extra Advertiscmenta 


31 10 






get ETening Papers, &e., &c 


15 IS 


Morning and Evening Papers 


26 8 n 


Postage ta and from Correapondents . 


10 10 


Price of Hay and Straw, Whitechapel 


16 


^^^Ir. Green for Port Entries 


31 10 


^^^Baw Chorges, Mr. Holloway . 


B 7 6 


^^ftad Debts 


18 3 6 


■ 


10 


£796 16 


^^H The total expenses are tLus under £300 a-year, ^| 


^^MxcluaivD of the before-mentioned charges 


. NoFarlia- H 
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mentary or law-court reporters, no paid foreign corres- 
pondents, axe to be found in these Newspaper charges 
for a successful daily Paper in 1 773. Sir John Fielding's 
name appears for several years ; but whether he wrote 
letters, or reported cases, or edited the Paper for his 
£60 a-year, is not clear.* The penny-a-liner of those 
days was evidently known as a " News- collector."* 

At this period the Paper was receiving, on an 
average, about a iGlOO a- week for advertisements, about 
half of which went to pay the duty (then 2s. on each 
advertisement), leaving about £50 a- week towards the 
expenses and profits. The sale at the same period 
averaged 3,000 a-day. The profits varied. In 1774, 
they were £87 on each twentieth share, or £1,740 in 
the whole. The list of proprietors includes, Thomas 
Longman, as owner of one- twentieth ; John Eivington, 
two-twentieths ; H. S. Woodfall, two- twentieths; Tho- 
mas Cadell, one-twentieth ; William Strahan, one-twen- 
tieth; James Dodsley, two- twentieths. Garrick, as 
we have already said, had a share in the Paper, but 
his name does not appear in the list of those who 
signed the book of accounts — nor, indeed, do the 
names of many other shareholders. 

In other portions of these accounts we find entries 
which do not at all explain themselves. They appear 
amongst the payments, and simply run thus — " Play- 
houses, £100;" "Drury Lane advertisements, £64 
85. 66?. ;" '' Covent Garden ditto, £66 llsJ' Did the 

* In the accounts for other years we find the expenses greatly in- 
creased by law costs in defending actions for libeL Thus, in 1774 we 
have, " Expenses, Kiug's Bench Prison, and fine, £200 lis, 9d. ;" 
" Law Expenses attending Alexander Kennct, £3 7s. ; Compter, 
£52 10«." 
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theatres in those grand days for (he drama sell eaily 
and exclusive eopies of their play-bills to the News- 
)apera? If so, tilings have greatly changed since 
The cost of the paper for the Public Advertiser 
Weraged about 35s. a ream; there were charges for 
ftste; and they issued some copies on sale or re- 
; thus, in Feb., 1773, the returned Papers were 
), and in Mai^ch of that year 1,600, or -tOO 
|-week. 

Half a century after these days of JuniuB the daily 
Sapers still continued to be far more bumble in cha- 
racter, and far behind what we find them now in size ; 
and they were consequently less expensive than at 
present. At that time (I am now repeating what was 
told mo by a Journalist who flourished at the time he 
speaks of), the Newsjiaper sheet was much smaller in 
the vacation than during the Parbamentary session — 
in the one ease, fom- columns, in the other, five, to the 
page : and the length of the sheet was far shorter than 
at present. 

Daniel Stuart, in the Gentleman's Magazine, for 
July, 1833, stated that The Morning Post's " circula- 
tion and character raised it above all its competitors ;" 
and what that circulation was we learn from the siuoe 
gentleman : — "The Morning Post never sold more than 
^,500; that was in August, lHtl3, when I soldit; and 
len no other daily morning Paper sold so much as 
1^000." 

From the accounts of Tho Morning Ohronicle, it 
|)pears that in March, 1797 (its best season), the 
Ue was 1,14S a-day. In March of the following 
" Oentlenum'sMngoiine.May, 1838. 
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year, the sale was 1,537 a-day. At that time Liberal 
principles were at a very low ebb. Mr. Perry filled 
for some time, during the Whig Administration of 
1806-7, the office of Secretary to the Stamp Office, 
which acted injmiously on the sale of the Paper. 
The sale was highest (say 3,500) about the time of 
the Manchester massacre, as it was called (1819). It 
fell greatly during the excitement about Queen Caro- 
line, when that Journal took neither one side nor 
another, and exemplified the old adage of two stools. 
OnMr. Perry's death, in 1821, the sale was about 2,800. 
And yet, with these low sales, the net profit of a 
morning Paper greatly exceeded what it sometimes 
now is. Perry's private banking-book for 1820 showed 
his income from the Paper was nearly £12,000. This 
difierence of profits between past and present, doubt- 
less arises from the enormous expenditure of a morn- 
ing Paper in the present day. The monopoly is 
nearly complete ; but whatever the income, the expendi- 
ture of all Papers is nearly alike. Mr. Thwaites had 
much to do with raising the expenditure, by sending 
correspondents to all quarters for The Herald. The 
Times and Herald ran a most expensive race for some 
years. The Herald sent a correspondent to Spain, 
followed George the Fourth to Hanover, and took 
other equally spirited but expensive steps. Thwaites's 
object was, by devoting all the receipts to expenditure, 
not merely to raise the sale, but to compel Glassing- 
ton, a Newsman, who held a share, to sell out from 
want of income. 

The following copy of a printer s account for The 
Morning Chronicle, just before the great revolution 
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f printing by steam, will show how low the expendi- 
iire was in that department : — 





October 13, 1821. 


£ 8. d. 


Compositora . . . . . 20 5 


Extra to ditto 








14 Ui 


Supernmncrariea 








8 1 


Estra to ditto 








10 11 9J 


Preaamen 








17 2 


Tliree boya 








2 3 


pnoboy 








1 


fel, &c. 








2 


Holders 








3 3 


feinter 








5 5 


1 


£G8 ■! 



^Bperi 



Every other branch was proportionately low. The 
Ihronicle had, inlSlO.fiTeHouse of Commons' report- 
of whom attended the King's Bench besides ; 
one House of Lords' reporter, who digested the Pohce 
reporte as well. The reports of the other courts were 
seldom given. The leading artioles were in general 
jrery brief. But there waa much more Ught and 
patiricai writing in proportion than at present. 

The Paper was obliged to keep accounts with 
advertising customers then as well as now, and as the 
advertisement duty was then high, much money was 
invested, which only came back after a considerable 
Had it not been for the duty on advertise- 
lents, the morning Papers would have had little out- 
lay that waa not covered by the daily receipts. The 
salaries of reporters rose gradually during the war 
from two guineas a-weefc to five guineas. There was 
,n understanding among the proprietors not to give 
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beyond that sum, and the understanding was nomi- 
nally adhered to ; but Walter, of The Times, made 
presents to some of his best hands, which amounted, 
in fact, to an additional salary. There was a con- 
tinual jealousy among the proprietors on that 
subject. 

Perry was the first proprietor who gave annual 
engagements to reporters, which was good poUcy, as 
a poor man was, during the vacation, compelled to 
seek out some less precarious occupation, and thus 
a Paper was crippled at the opening of the session. 
The Chronicle at that time depended greatly on its 
Parliamentary reports, and was looked up to as the 
best authority. The expenditure of morning Papers, 
coupled with the heavy burthen of treble taxation — 
tax on paper, tax on advertisements, and tax on the 
perfect Journal itself — has had the effect of reducing 
the number. 



STAFF, AND NEWSPAPER EXPENSES, OF A DAILY 

PAPER IN 1850; 

with average rate of cost, and statement of the 

chief weekly stipends. 
Editorial — 
Chief Editor . 
Sub-Editor . 
Second Sub-Editor . 
Foreign Sub-Editor . 
Writers (about four guineas a-day) 
Parliamentary — 

Sixteen Parliamentary Reporters (one at 
seven guineas, the others at five guineas 
a-week) . . . . . 86 7 



£ 


8. 


d. 


18 


18 





12 


12 





10 10 





8 


8 





25 


4 
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£10 10 
3 3 



Foreign — 

Paris Correspondent . 

Paris Reporter for Chamber, &c. 

Expenses of Office, Subscription 

to Papers, &c. . . 5 

(The Paris Postage Account is also heavy.) 



18 13 



Boulogne (agent) 

Madrid 

Home 

Naples, or Turin 

Vienna 

Berlin 

Lisbon 



1 
4 
4 
3 
3 
5 
3 



1 
4 
4 
3 
3 
5 
3 














In addition to these, it is requisite to have paid 
correspondents at the following points : — 



Bombay. 
China. 
Singapore. 
New York. 



Boston (agent). 
Halifax (agent). 
Montreal. 
Jamaica. 



Malta. 

Alexandria (agent). 
Athens. 
Constantinople. 
Hamburg. 

When circumstances render the News from any 
other spot more than usually interesting, additional 
foreign assistance, or a change in the above staff 
becomes requisite. 

After the Foreign Correspondents we must reckon 

those at the ports, who facilitate the transmission of 

late News to London ; and next the Reporters in the 

provinces. Of these, the first twelve on the following 

list are necessarily' stipendiaries; the others being 

usually paid in proportion to their contributions : — 

Provincial — 

Dover (agent) — ^For Continental News, and Overland Mail. 
Southampton — For West India, Peninsular, and American 
mails, and local. 
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Liverpool — ^For American, Irish, and local, also shipping 
and share markets. 

Manchester — ^Important commercial, local, and share mar- 
kets. 

Leeds — Commercial, local, and share markets. 

Birmingham — Conmiercial, local, and share markets. 

Bristol — Commercial, local, share markets, and shipping, 
and occasional early Lish News. 

Dublin. 

Plymouth — ^Naval, military, and local. 

Pembroke — Naval. 

Falmouth — ^Naval. 

Portsmouth — ^Naval, military, and local. 

York — Share markets. 

Wakefield — Corn markets. 

Chatham — ^Naval. 

Sheemess — ^Naval. 

Woolwich — ^Naval and military. 

Gravesend — ^Lnportant shipping. 

Glasgow. 

Cambridge — University and local. 

Oxford — University and local. 



Eeturning again to arrangements for 
News, we take the next most costly item : — 

Legal Reports — 

Judicial Conmiittee of Privy Council. 

House of Lords Judicial. 

(The cost of these two varies.) 

Lord Chancellor's Court 

Three Vice-Chancellors' Courts 

Rolls Court 

Court of Queen's Bench 

Court of Conmion Pleas 

Court of Exchequer . 

Exchequer Chambers 

(Extra Reporters are required when these last 
three Courts sit also at Nisi Frius,) 



London 



£ 


8, 


d. 


3 


3 





9 


9 





3 


3 





3 


3 





3 


3 





3 


3 
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Bail Court . . . .£220 

Court of Bankruptcy . . . ii 2 

Insolyent Debtora' Court . . . 110 

Central Criminal Court (The Old and Three 

NewCourts) . . . 3 3 

Surrey Session b. 

Middlesex Sessions 1 110 

Sheriff's Court J ' * " 

ClRCnia. — Home, "Western, Oxford, Midland, Northern, 

PRorfollc, Welsh. These coat from £20 to £30 a circuit; 

f except the Home, say £300 a-yeor, or ayerage of £6 a-woek. 

These salaries to law reporters are usually not 
< paid during the Long Vaca,tion ; wiiich, of course, 
reduces their tumual amount couBiderably. 

Next come the Police reports. Separatts reporters 
attend at the following Courts : — 

Police. — Bow Street; Clerkeiiweil ; Mnrylehonej Worship 
Street ; Thames j Marlborough Street ; Guildhall ; Mansion 
House ; Wandsworth ; Lambeth j Southwark ; Greenwich ; 
Woolwich ; Ilford Petty Sessions. 

Salaries are paid to some of the reporters at these 
1 Courts ; others being remunerated according to the 
I quantity of their "copy" used by the Paper. The 
L average cost of the Pohce Reports may be stated at 
l-iElO a-week; of general " penny-a-hners'" copy, £10, 

Next we may note the arrangements for the City 
' contributions to the general stock of News, and its 



City— 

Money Artialc 

Markets — 

Mark Lone 
Mincing L&ne - 
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In addition to these chief sources of " copy/* 
smaller salaries are paid for reports of the following : — 

Markets : — Smithfield, Hay ; Smithfield, Cattle ; Leaden- 
hall, Hides; Newgate and Leadenhall, Meat; BiUingsgate, 
Fish ; Southwark, Hops ; Thames Street, Coals. 

For City use it is requisite also to subscribe to the 
Stock Exchange Lists, to Lloyd's, and the Jerusalem 
Coflfee House. 

But we have not done yet. The Court, the Fine 
Arts, and the Turf require notice. News of these is 
supplied by — 

The Court Circniar, Sporting Reporter, Theatrical and 
Musical Reporter, Fine Arts Reporter. 

It is very desirable to have a man on the establish- 
ment acquainted with medical affairs, and with the 
collateral sciences that enter into medical education, 
to keep the Paper clear of the absurd mistakes con- 
stantly made in reports of medical evidence and legal 
investigations, where physiological, chemical, or bota- 
nical knowledge is required. 

A staff thus arranged, leaves many points im- 
watched, as Public Meetings, Parliamentary Com- 
mittees, Masters in Chancery, Railways, and other 
sources of News. Some of these can be attended, on 
special occasions, by members of the Parhamentary 
corps ; for others, it is requisite to have an additional 
stipendiary reporter — the rest being left to that active 
body the " penny-a-liners." 

In addition to all these paid sources of informa- 
tion, it is most desirable to have communicative 
friends in the public oflBces — in Downing Street 
(where deputations have to be reported) ; at the 



I Horse Guards, for Military News and ramoiirs; at 
I the Admiralty; the Treasury; and Board of Trade. 
The Cluhs must also be looked to, especlaUy the 
Beform, and the Carlton ot Conservative. 
It is requisite also to suhactibe for 

Hansard's Debates ; Acta of Parliament ; Votes of the 
I House, auaotlerPai-linmentarypQjrersi The London Gazette; 
I the Cool Market List ; and Packet List 

A large number of Foreign, Colonial, and Pro- 

Tincial Papers, are likewise required. These vary in 

L number according to the oxigenciea of the time. Wlien 

■ franco, or Germany, or Italy, or America, are in a 

I tunnoil, these printed voices from abroad uro desirable 

' in larger numbers than when things are quiescent. 

The English local Papers axe always requisite, and 

the average number of Papers from abroad and from 

the country, required by a Daily Paper, cannot be put 

down at less than one hundred and fifty. In many 

cases these are exchanges ; if cot, they have to be paid 

for. Their examination, and the preparation of the 

News they contain, is one of the most laborious of the 

sub- editorial duties. 

The collecting the mass of News abroad and at 
home, is not the only cost attending it, When clever 
correspondents have been found (and they are by no 
, means too abundant), their expenses to the scene of 
I action have of course to be paid ; and, when there, the 
cost of the transmission of their communications be- 
comes, in the course of ayear, avery heavy item. The 
post does only a portion of this duty — the post being 
too slow — and hence a heavy item for railway parcels, 
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and occasionally still heavier charges for special rail- 
way engines to bring up News express. The electric 
telegraph is another very costly mode of bringing 
intelligence to town^ but one that must be constantly 
employed. The charges are very severe. The post- 
age account for a Daily Paper is always very heavy, 
and the cost of ordinary railway parcels and porterage 
to the ofl&ce, will average £b to £7 a-week. It is 
a rule on the railways that when a special engine 
has been engaged, any person may travel by it who 
is ready to pay his share of the cost. Hence, 
when one Paper orders an engine to bring up an 
express, its rivals have the opportunity of joining it. 
When this is done, the cost is of course lightened ; but 
when the express is exclusive, the charge falls very 
heavily. To bring up an exclusive report from 
Liverpool or Manchester will cost £50, for the engine 
alone, to say nothing of the expense of the report. 

The ofl&ce which is the centre of all this activity 
is another expensive item. To accommodate editors, 
reporters, and from fifty to seventy printers and 
machine-men, and assistants, and publishers, and 
clerks, and porters, and errand-boys requires spacious 
premises; and indeed an establishment yet to be 
mentioned under the headings : — 

Printing : — 

Number of Men employed. — A printer, assistant printer, 
maker-up of advertisements, three readers, three assistant 
readers, or " reading boys," and about forty-five to fifty com- 
positors regularly employed ; also about eight or ten " Grass" 
men not regularly employed, but who wait for engagement work 
from the regular hands who may be absent from illness or other- 
wise. These men, or " Grass," are not recognised by the printer 
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in hia official capneity — a regnlar land being always supposed 
to bo at \aa frame either by himself or " Gross." 

Time of Working. — Ctopy is given out by the printer fi^im 
about half-past seven to eight in session or Parliament time ; and 
from eight to nine during the recesa, cscept on special occasions. 
The compositors are obliged to attend abont three hours before 
oopy is given out, for the purpose of distributing the types used 
the previous day's Paper, which are required for the night's 
work. Composition is usually closed about three o'clock ; the 

n aro usually oecujiied about ten hours in the office, 

RiTE OF Wages, — ^Theprinter from £5 to £6 per week, the 
assistant printer and axlvertisement man, £3 10«. to £4 ; reader, 

; assistant ditto, £1 Is. to £1 10s. The compositors, from 
£2 lOfi. to £3., avGToging the whole year. About four or six 
are generally employed by the printer after composition in 
closed to assist in putting the Paper to press. These men ave- 
rage from £3 10s., to £4 per week.' 
Machine -Room :— 

Machinist and Assistant Machinist. 

Chief Engineer and Assistant Engineer. 

Sisteen men and boys to feed the machine, and toke out 
Papers. 

One " wetter-down," to prepare the paper. 
Pdulishing ; — 

Publisher, at Five Guineas a-wcek. 

Assistant. 

Four or five Errand Boys. 
Business Manaoeukkt. 

Secretory. 

Cashier and Accountant. 

• The mortality among compoaitora employed on the morning 
^Es, taking tiic avurago of the last ten years, ia about thne and a 
half to fuur per cent. 

There ore about 460 comporitots regnlatly employed on the daily 
preas in London ; throe-iiuartere of whom are mcu of superior intolK- 
gence and habits, and respectability ; a great iraprovDment having 
token plage within the hut eight or ten years. 
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Three Advertisement Clerks. 
Night Porter. 
Day Porter. 
Errand Boy. 

The items, — ^rent, gas, wear and tear of plant, and interest 
on outlay, may come, with the other charges, into the following 

General Summary of Weekly Expenses. 

Editing, writing, and reporting a double Paper, during 

the Session of Parliament . . . £220 

Foreign and Local Correspondence . . . 100 

Printing, Machining, Publishing, and General Ex- 
penses, double Paper, with occasional second 
and third editions, and an evening edition three 
days a-week. ..... 200 



Weekly Total £520 

Out of the Parliamentary Session the cost is less; but 
the charges for a year, of an ordinary daily Paper, at 
the present time, cannot be estimated under £25,000 ; 
and this, be it remembered, after it has been got well 
on foot. The first year of a new Paper would cost a 
sum larger and larger in exact proportion to the igno- 
rance of its promoters of the practical details of such 
an undertaking. Thus, the profits on the sale of the 
Paper, and on advertisements, must be about £bOO 
a-week, before the proprietors can calculate upon a 
profit. 

Paper and stamps are not brought into this account, 
because the expenses we have been estimating are just 
the same whether two thousand or twenty thousand 
Papers are produced ; and because the quantity of 
paper and stamps varies with the number printed, and 
their cost is returned at once over the counter. 



I 
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The Overland Mail is a costly impediment to a 
now Paper, unless it be allowed to share the expense 
with its contemporaries. It averages nearly £4,000 
a-yeav, that is, about £20 each a-week, when divided 
between four Papers,* This route may be called the 
modern race-ground of the Engliab Journals. In old 
times, they were content to test each other's speed in 
.an express with post-horses &om the borders of Scot- 
land to London; as in the case of the Grey dinner. 
Lately, iboy have found a far more ambitious field ; 
the starting point being India, and the goal the City 
of London, the course being the Bed Sea, Egypt, the 
Mediterranean, Marseilles, across France, over the 
Channel, and by special engine up the South-Eastern 
Railway. This liaa been ■varied by the Trieste route, 
when the Adriatic, Austria, the Tyrol, the Bhine, 
Cologne, Belgium, and Ostend, were the variations on 
the previous chase. The author and hero of all this 

■ Xho Psriaiiui NcnspapGra, wMch attach only a aecondnry iiu- 
poHanca to Jfrtas — second editions being compaiutiyulj' onkDowii— 
wore grontiy Bstonishod when a trial Tcveakd tlie ononnaua cxpcimtt 
inctirred by Gm London Juitmala to obtain the JV^i whlcli they treut 
with ao much indtffcreaoe. The Times had an. action brought ogaiaat 
it by one of ita couricn, who complunod uf baring been unjustly dia- 
missed ; and in one of iLe prcUmiiisry atagca of the cause it n-aa madu 
public that The Timce agnicd lo pay -this man £100 u-yeoi' a« Bzod 
•alary, £60 for pvury journey h« should moke in sixty houra &um 
Paris, £14 for going from Paris to Boulogne in fourteea 
half hciuTB, nnd £16 for going &cim Paris to Calais in sixteen 
wtd threc-quortera hours, -with an ndditiunfll aUowanro of £2 for every 
vhich ho sluiuld lie abb to tarn in thit «i>ceificd time. And oU 
flwso disliiuiBnitail* made, lieing only a portion of the totol eosl, lo 
obtain a nunmory of thv Indian Ncvra a few hours ia advance of the 
nguUr mail. The Pnriiiati tflitors were aitounded. 
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rapid work from India was poor Waghorn,* who by 
virtue of a strong frame, and a stronger will, and 
helped by an idiosyncrasy which seemed never to let 
either his temper or body be placid or still, kept kick- 
ing and fighting with difl&culties till they were all 
overcome. Waghorn started in life as a naval ofl&cer, 
and served not only in the Eoyal Navy, but in that 
of the East India Company. Whilst in India he 
conceived the plan of establishing steam communica- 
tion between England and India, and after talking, 
writing, and lecturing for some years, he gained great 
notice and raised many objectors to his plan. Two 
friends, however, were found in Lord EUenborough 
and Mr. Loch, of the India Board, and in 1829 the 
opportunity offered and Waghorn gave the world 
assurance of his quality. Here is the story as told in 
the Papers : — 

* Thomas Waghorn was bom at Chatham in the early part of the 
year 1800. At twelve years of age he was appointed a midshipman in 
the Koyal Navy, and sixteen days before he had attained seventeen he 
passed in navigation for lieutenant — ^the youngest midshipman that 
had ever done so. At the end of 1817 he was paid ofE, and went third 
mate of a free-trader to Calcutta. Returning home in 1819, he got 
appointed to the Bengal marine (pilot service) of India, where he 
served till 1824, when he volunteered for the Arracan war, and re- 
ceived the command of the East India Company's cutter Matchless, 
and a division of gun-boats, in connection with that army and flotilla. 
He was five times engaged, and saw much service by land and by sea, 
and WM once wounded in the right thigh. He returned to Calcutta 
in 1827, having received the thanks of all the authorities, with a con- 
stitution then imdermined from the baneful fever of Arracan, where so 
many thousands died. Pestilence reduced the forces, in six months, 
to one-fifth of their original number ; but Lieutenant "Waghorn rallied, 
and when completely restored to health, commenced the great project 
he had at heart. « 
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In October, 1829, lie was called on by Lord EUenborongh, 
PreBident of tlic India Boaj'd, and Mr. Loeli, CLairman of the 
Court of Directors, to go to India throug-li Egypt, with de- 
spatches for Sir J, Malcolm, Governor of Bombay, &c. ; and to 
report npon the practicability of tte Hed Sea navigation for 
the Overland route. On that trip he got to Alexandria in 
twenty-six days. Indeed.sorapidlyhnd his journey to Trieste 
been accomplished (in nine and a half days, through five 
kingdoms), that an inquiry was then made by the Foreign Office 
reapecting it. Lieutenant Waghora's orders were, to join the 
Enterprise, first steamer from England to India, at Suez, on 
the 6th of December, 1821). Owing to on accident she did not 
appear, and as he had important Government despatches. Lieu- 
tenant Wag'hom had no resource except to return to England, 
or go on in an open boat down the lied Sea. He prefei-red the 
latt^, a^ a matter of duty, and sail-cd down the centre of that 
■ea without chart or compass, the north star being his guide hy 
I night, and the sun by day. Ho an'ived at Juddah, 620 miles, 
in siK and a hulf days, and there first Icaracd that the Enter- 
prise steamer had broken her machinery on the way from 
Bengal to Bombay, and was not coming. From what Lieu- 
tenant Waghom observed in tliis trip, he felt convinced, for 
every purjiose of intorent, politically, morally, and commercially, 
between England and the East, that this was the route ; and it 
were a waste of time to say with -what ardour, perseverance, 
and firmness, he worked it to completion. 

Lieatcn ant Waghom received the thonksof the throe quarterB 
tof the globe — namely, Europe, Asia, and Africa— besides num- 
erless commendations from mercantile communities at every 
t where Eastern trade is concerned. Unaided and aloae 
■tecept by the assistance of the Bombay Steam Company), he 
dlt the eight halting places on tho desert between Cairo and 
established the throe hotels above them, in which lus- 
» are provided and stored for the passing traveller, and ren- 
^ derod that hitherto waste the wonder of every traveller. When 
LieQtenantWBghomleftEgypt,inie41, he had established Eng- 
I lish canTflges, vans, and horses, for the passengers' conrej'ance 
,s the desert (instead of camels), and placed small steamers 
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from England on the Nile and the Canal of Alexandria. The 
" Overland Mails" to and from India for two years (from 1831 
to 1834), were worked by himself, and he summed up his 
labours by putting letters to England from Bombay in forty- 
seven days, in Feb., 1834, without any steam from Alexandria 
to London. 

While making a fortune by the trajQ&c on the route 
he had laid down, he was overwhelmed by the Penin- 
sular and Oriental Company getting a charter giving 
them a monopoly of the carrying trade on the line, 
and Waghorn had to commence the world — or rather, 
his search for fortune — afresh. Though defeated, he 
was not disheartened; and, in 1847, he made some great 
and expensive experiments, by which he endeavoured 
to establish what he regarded as a still more rapid 
route to India, via Trieste. The Augsburg Gazette, 
which naturally took great interest in these trial trips, 
thus reported the results : — 

The first moiety of the six trial journeys arranged by the 
British Government for the conveyance of the Indian despatches 
through Germany is now completed. As regards England, the 
object is nothing less than the securing of a second route — one 
at least equal in point of celerity to that through France, in the 
event of a political quarrel with the latter country ; as regards 
Germany, the restoration of the old middle-age, Venetian-Han- 
seatic commercial-road — the construction of a new public road 
along the banks of the Rhine, over the Alps, to tie Adriatic 
Sea and the East, and also the freedom from useless inter- 
mediate traders ; as regards Holland, a more direct and rapid 
connection with its East Indian colonies ; and as regards Bel- 
gium, and the western and southern part of Germany in par- 
ticular, a most important conveyance of goods, passengers, and 
letters, which is already increasing in importance. Here is a 
summary of the trials made : — 



"a 
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PRE L DUN AH Y TRIALS. 

—From Aiexandiia to Marseilles, 190 hours; from 
I Marseilles to London, 85 Iioutb; total, 27^ hours. 

Germany. — From Alexandria to Trieste, 1 j6 hours ; from 
TrioBte to London, Mf hoars — total, 233^ hours. 
FTEST TRIAL TBIP. 

France.— From Alexandria to Marseilles, 19G ham's; from 
MaraeiUeB to London, 7fl hours — total, 275 houra. 

Germnnv. — From Alexandria to Trieste, 130 hours; from 
Trieste to London, 107 hours — total, 237 hours. 

France— From Alexandria to MarsoiilBS, 152 hours j frota 

ieilles to London, 77J houra^tctal, 220J houra. 
Germany.- — From Alexandria to Trieste, 133 hours; &om 
'lViest« to London, 12(»J hours— total, asSJ hoars. 

TinRD TRIAL TRIP. 

France.^Frora Alexandria to Marseilles, and from Mar- 
seilles to London, 246 hours. 

Germany. — From Alexandria to Trieste, 156 hours ; from 
Trieste to London, 97 hours — ^total, 253 hours. 

Totals of the above Trips. — France, 1,023} hours; Ger- 
many, 99!) 1 llODTB. 

The average gi^es, for one journey, 256f hours on the 
French, and 249J on the German line ; and if tlie prelimijiaTy 
trips are excluded, 250 1-6 for the first, and 2-17 5-6 for the 
second. If it be farther considered that the Ariel (the Mar- 
acilles boat) sailed twelve knots an hour, and the Ardent {the 
Trieste boat) seldom opwards of ten , and very often only three 
knota — which will be taken into due consideration by those 
acc|iiainted with tlie subject — as the object is not a competition 
between two wholly unequal vessels, tlio superiorilj of the 
German route cannot remain doubtful another moment. 

Wagbom got more reputation than mouey by hia 

■ share of the experimeDts; indeed, he involved binaseif 

wriously in debt, and political eventa aooii afterwards 

ipmbiued with other circumstances to check any 

VOL. II, 
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further attempts by the German route. Marseilles 
came out of the contest successful if not triumphant. 
Poor Waghorn lived in difl&culties and died poor. 

The Overland Mail is not the only arrival that is 
watched with eagerness, and affords opportunities for 
the agents of opposition Papers to display their 
zeal. When American News of importance arrives off 
Liverpool — a President's Message, for example — a 
chase often takes place ; the English Channel, too, has 
frequently been the seat of rival operations, from the 
days when the late Mr. Alsager crossed it in an open 
boat, with news that anticipated the Government 
despatches, to the advent of the late French Eevolu- 
tion, when The Times, Herald, and Chronicle were 
pitted against The Daily News. Of late years, South- 
ampton has also been an important point whence early 
intelligence may come, and, when well looked after, 
does come. An illustration of this may be told in the 
words of a writer in a Paper (The Hants Advertiser) 
published on the spot where the scene he describes 
was enacted : — 

" The success of English Newspaper proprietors in attaining 
pre-eminence over their foreign rivals," he says, "has been 
greatly assisted by the extent and perfection of our mail-packet 
arrangements. "We have now nearly 150 steamers, most of 
them of the greatest power and speed, engaged specially in 
bringing political and commercial intelligence from aU parts of 
the world. They are never delayed at any port at which they 
may touch, but for the purpose of coaling, and landing and 
embarking mails ; and their rapid and punctual arrival in this 
country, after, in some instances, running a distance of 3,000 
mQes, without stopping, is one of the wonders of this remark- 
able age. 

"The Newspaper agents at the outports must be well 
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aquainted with the nccesaiticB, aa far as mformatioii is cun- 

Ksecmed, of British commcrco, and its peculiar ramifications and 

J«Oimesions in different parts of the world ,■ they must also 

a knowledge of the politics of different coimtrieB, and of 

I the latest forei^ News which bas been puhlished in tlit; 

' English Juumals. The foreign News collected at Southamptun 

is principally from the dttes and seaports of the Peninsnla, 

from tlic British, Spanish, Hutch, French, and Danish West 

India Islands, the Golf of Mexioo, the United States, and the 

Spanish Main ; occasianaUf, also, important News reaches 

L Southampton from Havre and the Cape of Good Hope. 

" It is a well-known fiict that oftcutimea before a foreign 
lail packet comes alongside the Southampton dock wall hun- 
dreds of persona in London, eighty milea distant, are reading 
friim. tlie public Journals with breathless interest the News she 
has brought ; that while the packet is coming up Itchen creek, 
the intelligence of which she is the bearer has been trans- 
mitted to the metropolis, and printed and published; that 
during that short interval of time her News has attected the 
public funds, and induced numbers to risk the acquisition and 
I bos of whole fortunes by speculations in trade and in I he 
■ public securities. 

I " When a mail packet ia due at Sonthomptou, watehmen 

I are employed day and niglit by Newspaper proprietors to look 

out tor her. In the day-tim.e, when the weather is clear, and 

there is not much wind stirring, the smoke of a large mail 

packet in the Solent may be seen by looking ihim the quay 

r Cadlanda ; hut homeward-bound steamers are generally 

oeans of powerfiil telescopes after they have passed 

iglehurst Castle, by looking over the flat tongue of land 

'Vrhioh terminates where Calshot Castle stands, When sho 

rounds Calshot Caatle a rocket is thrown up fi'om her, *liich is 

a. maii-paoket signal. As soon as the rocket is observed, tlie 

watchmen ore in motion running ijt different directions up tlie 

L town. In a few minutes may be aeon stealthily gliding towards 

■tbe quay a lew persons who, if it be a winter night, would 

reely be recognisable, disguised as they appear to be in 

reatcoats, comforters, and tvery kind of watei-proof covering 
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for the head, feet, and body. These persons are the outport 
Newspaper agents. They make for the head of the quay, and 
each jumps into a small yacht, which instantly darts from the 
shore. 

" Cold, dark, and cheerless as it may be, the excitement on 
board the yachts is very great in calculating which will reach 
the steamer first, and at no regatta is there more nautical 
science displayed, or the contention more keen and earnest. 
Let us suppose the time to be about six o'clock of a dark winter's 
morning, the yachts reaching the steamer just as " ease her" 
has been hoarsely bawled by the pilot off Netley Abbey. As 
soon as pratique has been granted, the Newspaper agents 
climb up the side of the steamer, oftentimes by a single rope, 
and at the risk of their lives, and jump on board. A bundle of 
foreign Journals is handed to each of them, and they imme- 
diately return to their yachts, and make for the shore. The 
excitement and contention now to reach the shore is far more 
intense than was the case daring the attempt to reach the ship. 
While making for the shore sometimes in the most tempestuous 
weather, perhaps the rain peppering down, and the wind 
blowing great guns, or thunder and lightning over head, the 
foreign Journals are hastily examined by means of a lantern, 
similar to that used by policemen, the most important items of 
foreign News which they contain are immediately detected, 
and the form in which they must be transmitted to London 
arranged in the mind. The agents are landed as near as pos- 
sible to the electric telegraph office, sometimes on the shoulders 
of their boatmen through the surf or mud. They ftrrive at the 
telegraph office, and to write down their messages is the work 
of a few minutes only. 

" The rule in writing down telegraphic messages is truly 
Benthamic, viz., to convey the greatest quantity of News in the 
fewest possible words. That is done to save time and expense. 
Perhaps the message is as follows : — Great Western. Jamaica, 
2. Cruz, 26. Million dollars. Dividends fifty thousand. 
Mosquito war ended. Antilles healthy. Havana hurricane. 
Hundred ships lost. Crops good. Jamaica, rains. Sea 
covered, wreck plantations.' While the agents are writing 
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jes, the telegraph is at work, and by the time the 
-nritten in Sonthampton, they have heon almost 
communicated to Lothhory. A cab conveys written copies of 
them with the utmost despatch to the Newspaper offices. They 
are immediately ia the hands of the foreign editors, or sub- 
editors, who comprehend the purport of tiem immediately. In 
. a few minutes they have been elaborated and made intelligible, 
K and they shortly appear in a conspicuous port of the Morning 
m Papers in the following shape : — - 

"AEUrVAL OF THE WEST INDIA AND MEXICAN 
MAIL— IMPORTANT NEWS FROM THE WEST 
INDIES— DREADFUL HURRICANE AT HAVANA 
—AWFUL DESTRUCTION OF PROPERTY IN 
JAMAICA. 

" ' The Royal Mail Sieam-paekot Company's stoanior Great 

I Western has arrived at Southampton. She brings News from 

Jamaica up to the 2nd inst., and fi~om Vera Cruz up to the 26tb 

ult. ; she has on board freight t* the amount of 1,000,000 of 

dollarE on merchant's account, and 50,000 dollars on account of 

Mexican dirideods. The miserable "little war" unfortunately 

entered into by this country on behalf of the black Eing of 

Mosquito has terminated. We regret to Icam that a most 

destructive hurricane has happened at Havana, and that a 

hundred ships have been wrecked in consequence. The 

weather, we are happy to say, has been fine in the West Indies, 

and the Islands are healtliy. The crops of West India produce 

are progressing favourably. The May rains at Jomaica have 

been very heavy, and have done conaiderablo damage. The 

rivers have swollen enormously, ovoiflown their banis, and 

done great damage to the plantatians. The sea, at the mouths 

^rf the rivers, was covered with the wrechs of the plantntiana.' 

. singular fact that the inhabitants o£ Southampton 

■ generally first loom of the arrival of the mail-packets in our 

• docks from the Morning Papers. Persons go to Southampton 

I to meet friends or relatives from abroad ; they lodge near the 

Bwater, to be certain of knowing when tho packets arrive, and 

I it often happens that tho Morning Papers on the bi'eakfaat 
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table give them the first intimatioii of the arrival of those they 
are anxious to meet. Two or three years ago Paredes escaped 
from Mexico, and came to Southampton in a West India 
steamer. He arrived almost incog,, and was scarcely aware 
that he was known on board. Some slight delay took place 
before the steamer could get into the dock, owing to the tide, and 
Paredes had no idea that any communication had been made 
with the shore. To his utter astonishment, the first sound he 
heard on landing was his own name ; for a News-boy was 
bawling to the passengers from a Morning Paper — * Second 
edition of the Daily News. Important news from Mexico. 
Arrival of Paredes in Southampton.* 

"The Mexican monarchist has since travelled all over 
Europe, and is now in his own country ; and he has been heard 
to declare, that the greatest wonder he knew in this quarter of 
the globe was the rapidity with which News was obtained and 
circulated in England." 

A sketch of twenty-four hours of Newspaper life 
will give some idea of how the complex and expensive 
machinery moves for the collection, preparation, and 
publication of a daily Paper. Perhaps the earliest 
contributor at work is the Dublin Correspondent. By 
. the present Post Ofl&ce arrangements, via Holyhead, 
a steamer leaves Kingston harbour, soon after eight in 
the morning, for Holyhead, and special despatches 
sent by that conveyance reach London the same day. 
By this mode we have News at night in London dated 
Dublin the same morning. To prepare this, the 
Correspondent must be up betimes, get early copies 
of the Morning Papers, write his despatch, and be 
ofP by railway to meet the steamer by breakfast 
hour. He is then free till evening, whilst his copy is 
making its way across the Channel towards the Lon- 
don OjQ&ce. The French Correspondent, meanwhile. 
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5 risen, dressed, and is deeply immersed in Tlie 

I Debats, The Oonstitutioniiel, aad The Moniteur. 

I Flimsy paper and rapid translators are in requisition ; 

1 a brisk drive to the Hotel de Ville, or to the house of 

[ a brother Journalist, or a call at some other point 

I ■where additional information, or a confirmation, or 

intradiction of cun-ent rumours may be gained, and 

I then " Our Paris Correapondent" sits down to com- 

I plele his despatch. Quiuk pens and quicker thoughts 

I speed on the work, and when all has been said, a capa- 

I Bious envelope receives die slips ; it is sealed, and away 

I to the post-ofEce iu the Rue J. J. Rousseau before 

I. The day. is yet early, and a stroll througii the 

I -city, a call upon friends, a gossip at some public oiSue, 

I ftnd in a cafe, another gianoe through tlie Newspapers, 

I an overhaid of the letters from Eome, from Naples, from 

I Turin, from Madrid, which the post has brought, and 

the Correspondent is ready to prepare his more 

elaborate despatch for the five o'clock post. This is 

I a matter of importance, and takes time. If the 

I Chambers are sitting, a reporter has been placed there 

Ito give the proceedings, and, as the hour of five draws 

I near, the " copy" accumulates. The deapateli is written ; 

Jflxtracta from the leading Parisian Papers have been 

e ; Galignani has been laid under contribution ; 

e digests of Frencli statistical papers have been 

summarised into readable and valuable pars ; the 

report of the Paris Bourse, and of the Madrid Bolsa, 

coma in, followed quickly by that from the Chambers, 

delayed till the last half-minute, that the proceedings 

might be brought up till th« latest possible moment 

before the words "left sitting" closed tlie copy. 
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Again the capacious envelope, with its printed address, 
is ready, and the abundant contributions of Paris 
towards the London stock of News finds its way to the 
post just two seconds and a quarter before the bureau 
closes. Whilst these French and Irish ambassadors 
of the Fourth Estate are thus employed, their brethren 
at Berlin, Vienna, Madrid, and elsewhere are occupied 
much in the same way, each collecting his batch of 
News and commentary in time for the mails. Special 
Correspondents, meanwhile, are less systematic. One, 
it may be, is vibrating between contending armies, as 
in the recent cases of Eadetsky and Charles Albert, or 
of Bem and Windischgratz ; another is an attach^ to 
the fallen fortunes of Kossuth at Widdin ; another 
hovers about the Golden Horn, to learn where the 
English fleet will really make a warlike demonstration 
against Kussia ; another is gathering News of Cali- 
fornia amongst the Wall Street speculators of the 
western world ; whilst another chronicles the doings 
of the Sooloo pirates in the suffocating atmosphere 
of the East. 

The reporters at home are as busy as the correspon- 
dents abroad. Amongst the earliest afoot in the morn- 
ing, is one noting at Smithfield the prices of cattle ; 
others, at Wakefield and Mark Lane, the price of corn ; 
another, in Southwark, the prices of hops; and in 
Mincing Lane, the qualities and rates of coffees and 
sugars. At Liverpool, the cotton ; at Manchester, the 
yarns ; and at Leeds, the woollens, are being watched, 
their prices jotted down, and the tone of the markets 
noted. Stocks and shares, also, are being inquired 
about in all these and many other towns ; whilst corn 
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rices, and supplieB, are equally attended to. Where 
irge local meetings ocour, there also the reporters are 
Fto be seen taking up their places on the platform to 
f note the thrice-told tales of agricultural distress; 
I and the equally familiai promises of prosperity to 
t come ii'om ftee trade. In one part of the country, a 
trailway collision ia being reported; in another, an in- 
:guest on a mine explosion ; in a third, an assemblage 
[bf persona favourable to church extension ; in a fourth, 
a lecture on separation of church and state ; in a fifth, 
Siome terrible accident or appalling murder, — be it 
' where it may, there ia a busy pen at work for the 
London Paper. Post hour has less importance for the 
Newspaper man in England than abroad. The last 
train is the point of interest liere. As the hour for 
that approaches, the names of the sufferers by the 
colhsion, of the speakei's for ehurch extension and for 
church disruption ; the described horrors of the fatal 
I choke damp ; an equal account of the murderous looks 
I and deeds are all quietly packed up together in little 
jhrown paper parcels, and steam-power is bearing them 
Mway towards the sub-editor's table. Before this Lon- 
don is contributing its quota. In each law court there 
F is a pencil busy in a note-book, or on the back of a 
\ brief; iu each police court the reporter's box is occu- 
pied ; in each coroner's court the " highly respectable 
pry" look with surprise upon the often tattered habi- 
ments of the penny-a-line representatives of "The 
PaiJers." Does au engine rattle llirough the alarmed 
f Btreets ? there goes a reporter with it; does a gentleman 
I fall down in an apoplectic fit ? a surgeon and a re- 
! porter are sure to be ready, — the one to " use every 
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means that medical skill could afford," and the other 
to earn afew shillings by writing aparagraph. The Court 
Circular is chronicling the Queen's proceedings ; The 
Morning Post has its fashionable friend buzzing about 
Gunter's to hear of fashionable routs, or about Ban- 
ting's to learn full particulars of a fashionable funeral. 
Every district has its penny-a-liner ; every disaster its 
historian. 

These minor contributors are not more active than 
their superior officers. The editor has been reading over 
the Morning Papers of London and Paris ; has glanced 
at the debates ; and mentally arranged many of his 
topics for the night's leaders. He has written to some 
of his literary aids, and received an article from one, a 
review from another, a suggestion from a third, and 
he finishes his breakfast, and goes off to call at his club 
or on a political friend — his mind the while shadowing 
forth the arguments to be employed ; the illustrations 
to be used ; and the points to be made, in the Paper 
of to-night. The sub-editor, if any remarkable meet- 
ings, or other reports, are expected to come, has been 
to the office to consult with the editor, secretary, or 
other executive dayUght officer of the Paper, about 
expresses or telegraphs ; to talk over the character 
and usefulness of candidates for employment ; to dis- 
cuss suggestions ; to decide who shall attend various 
meetings in London and the provinces, and settle 
the various points which constantly arise in the pro- 
gress of working a daily Journal. 

If Parliament is sitting, another large mass of 
manuscript is now growing up under the pens of the 
reporters. Fourteen or sixteen of these gentlemen 
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each in his " turn" sits in the gaJlery of the House, aud 
for three-quarters of an hour, or an hour, according to 
arrangemeut, takes his note of the debate. When the 
time of ooe is up, and his seat at St. Stephen's has 
been occupied by a successor, he hastens to write out 
in extenso the speeches he has been listeuing to. If 
the debate is prolonged, by the time hia lirat notes have 
been prepared he must be ready to go into the House 
again, and it sometimes happens that a third turn is 
taken on the same night. When the speakers are 
good, or the debate important, t.biw combined labour 
of BO many pens completes a formidable mass of " copy." 
By nine o'clock the editor, the sub-editor, the 
foreign editor are nil busy ; the editor with hia leaders, 
the foreign editorwith his German and French, and the 
sub-editor with the mass of multifarious things that 
now load his table. The law reports being ou matters 
of fact, and usually prepared by barristei-s, give little 
trouble ; but with this exception, scarcely a line comes 
to the sub-editor which does not require preparation 
at his hands. Meetings reported to please speakers 
instead of the public, railway and comTneroial state- 
ments full of long tabular accounts to be summar- 
ized and made readable ; letters from indignant "con 
Btant readers," in which libels lurk in the midst of 
long statements of wrongs endured, or reforms de- 
manded ; reports of police courts, of inquests, of dis- 
ttstera, all written on flimsy paper, and requiring great 
quickness of eye and tuind to decipher at all ; papers 
from all quarters of the kingdom ; statements of markets, 
of shipping, of births, deaths, and all other conceivable 
and inconceivable things, demand attention and pre- 
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paration for the printers, who by this time are ready 
for the six hours rapid and skilful labour that shall 
convert this mass of contributions of all sizes, charac- 
ters, and qualities into a shapely morning Paper. 
With the help of an assistant or two, the load rapidly 
diminishes, and by midnight there is a tolerably clear 
table, preparatory to the arrival of the late railway 
despatches. These received, a new labour has often 
to be commenced. Although the troublesome search 
through fifty country Papers has aftbrded a great 
quantity of local News, the late despatches often bring 
up much more ; the Irish and Scotch advices come 
to hand, and with this addition of home News very 
often comes a file of Papers from America ; from the 
West Indies ; from Brazil ; from France, Germany, 
or Hamburgh. An hour or two clears off all these 
new accumulations, and then the proof sheets having 
been attended to, and the place and arrangement of the 
articles been decided upon ; — the number of leaders, 
and the number of advertisements settled, the columns 
calculated, and the decision made as to what shall 
appear, and what stand over, the editorial work of one 
day is done. By half-past four the Paper is at press, 
and News-boys and morning mails distribute the Papers 
to all parts of the country to meet their " constant 
readers" at breakfast tables in counting-houses, and at 
country fire-sides. 

Just as the wet Newspaper, fresh from the News- 
boy, is being opened at the eight o'clock breakfast 
table of the early-rising city merchant, the Dublin 
correspondent is again handing his despatch on board 
the steamer at Kingston for to-morrow's Journal — 
and so the twenty-four hours of Newspaper life are up. 



CHAPTER X. 



THE EVENING PAPERS. 



"News! News! Great news I Great news! Evening Paper!" — Old London 
Steket cry. 



Evening Paper in 1727. — ^The Evening Posts. — The Courier and 
Coleridge. — Percival. — Second Editions. — James Stuart, — Laman 
Blanchard.— The Globe.— G. Lane.— The Sun.— The True Sun.— The 
Standard. — Dr. Gifford and Maginn. — The Evening Mail and St. 
James's Chronicle. 



EVENING Papers have been almost as long in 
existence as daily morning Papers, but they 
were not originally issued every evening. The ordi- 
nary mode of their publication appears to have been 
three times a-week. We find, for instance. No. 1 of 
The London Evening Post, dated Dec. 12, 1727, 
announced to appear in this manner. These first 
evening Papers axe, some of theiA, described as being 
published on the inland post nights. This indication 
of the means by which they were distributed explains 
also the prevalence, at that time and later, of one word 
in their titles. In the lists we find General Evening 
Posts, London Evening Posts, Lloyd's Evening Posts, 
St. James' Evening Posts, and others. A collection 
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of articles from one of these first evening Papers 
was published in 1748.* They were from The Na- 
tional Journal or Country Gazette,t which began on 
Saturday, March 22, 1746, and was suppressed on 
Thursday, June the 12th, following, by the printer and 
author being taken into custody ; the former being 
confined in Newgate till the 26th day of February, 
1746-7, when he was discharged by Habeas Corpus, — 
the suspension of that act having just then expired. 

In 1774, we find John Miller, of The London 
Evening Post, confined in the Fleet Prison, at the 
suit of Lord Sandwich, for damages given him by 
a verdict for alleged libel ; but the share of such per- 
secutions as fell to the lot of The Evening Papers 
did not prevent their increase, and in 1788 such 
Journals appear to have been sufl&ciently profitable to 
encourage the appearance of a daily evening Paper. 
Three years later a second appeared, and from that 

♦ London : Printed by S. Clark, in Fleet Street, and to be sold 
at the pcmiphlet shops in town and country. 1748. 

t This Paper was one of those published three times a-week, " on 
the evenings of the inland post nights." The editor observes in his 
prospectus, " Although there never was a time when the public was so 
overburthened with Newspapers as at present, yet there never was a 
time when the public so ardently wished for one more." In order 
to carry out the project, the projector requested contributions, among 
others, from " any ingenious gentleman who has any dead wit lying 
upon his hands ;" and on political subjects from others of "a more 
serious turn." But, at the same time, he declared that he would 
exclude from his Paper the contributions of " cunning men," who pos- 
sessed a natural fond of invention, and announced his Paper to be 
"entirely for the lovers of truth." A great portion of this Paper is 
taken up by serious articles and political squibs, throwing doubt upon 
the Government accounts of the war against the Pretender durinff his 
last efforts to obtain the Crown. 
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to the present, the metropolis haa had, not only 
Hits Newspaper fresh from the presa at the breakfitat 
Sable, but smaller Journals ready with the late Newa, 
■to amuse the evening hours of such as mil read them. 
The great period for evening Papers was during 
the war, when all the country was in a state of exeite- 
md thirsted for the latest News that the mails 
Sfrhich left London at night eould supply. The 
' Courier, in those times, became the groat Paper, and 
obtained large circulation, and, consequently, great 
influence. In the letters of Daniel Stuart, which have 
I .already afforded particulars of the earUerhistory of The 
Morning Post, we find also some gossip about The 
J'Comier. He says (stilt about Coleridge) : — " During 
6 years, at the time of the overthrow of Bonaparte, 
■ Courier, by Street's able management, sold 
teadily upwards of H,000 per day ; during one Ibrt- 
Ught it sold upwards of 10,000 daily. It is, there- 
, probable, at the time Coleridge wrote for it, 
I 1811, it sold 7,000. This, I suppose, he con- 
founded with The Morning Post, which never sold 
mora than 4,500; but Coleridge's own published let- 
ters show be never rendered any services to The 



So farwith regard toThe MorningPost. Through- 
iltho yearlN03, during my most rapid success, Cole- 
ridge did not, 1 believe, write a line for rae. Seven 
months tufterwards I find Coleridge at Portsmouth, on 
his way to Malta. At Portsmouth, where be remained 
some time, I introduced hiii> to Mr. Mottley, tbe 
bookseller ; a man of great influence, and of a kind, 
livt^ly, obliging disposition. Coleridge was dehghted 
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with his attentions. I have letters from Coleridge 
from Portsmouth, Gibraltar, Malta, Syracuse, &c. ; 
and on his return to England, in the summer of 1806, 
he applied to me as his best friend. I gave him apart- 
ments at The Courier office to spare expense. In 
1807 he was engaged with his play. Early in 1808, 
he gave his lectures at the Eoyal Institution, and again 
he had apartments in The Courier office. At the end 
of that year he began his plan of " The Friend," which 
lasted him till towards the end of 1809 ; and respecting 
which, I took great, expensive, and useless trouble, as 
a bundle of Coleridge's letters show, about subscrip- 
tions, paper, stamps, printers money, &c., &c. When 
all these things failed, then Coleridge, in 181 1, proposed 
to write for The Courier on a salary. It is true he 
sent some essays upon the Spaniards in the end of 
1809, but that he did rather as some return to me for 
the sums I had expended on his account, than on my 
sohcitation. In truth, Mr. Street, who was editor and 
half-proprietor of The Courier with me, never thought 
so highly of Coleridge's writings as I did ; and when- 
ever I proposed an engagement for Coleridge, Street 
received my suggestion coldly. The Courier required 
no assistance. It was, and long had been, the evening 
Paper of the highest circulation. From August, 1803, 
when I left The Morning Post, but, in truth, from the 
autumn of 1802, when Coleridge last wrote for it, till 
the autumn of 1809, Coleridge did not write a line 
for any Paper with which I was connected ; and yet 
he says he wasted his prime and manhood in writing 
for these Papers. A few weeks in 1800, and a few 
weeks in 1802, that was all the the time he ever wasted 
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, when, everything having failed, he oould do no- 
thing else," 

Here are some trails of Newspaper life in tliose 
days : — " Coleridge had exposed in oonversation," says 
Stuart, " some improper part in tlie Didte of Yort's 
conduct. I wrote an article or essay on the subject 
in Tiie Courier. Two or three Papers wore allowed 
to go off early, every day, to the goveruinent officea. 
About four o'clock up came an alarming message from 
the Treasury, that if tliat paragraph went forth the 
Ministry would bo mined ! .We cancelled 3,500 sheets 
and expunged it, and I made Street promise to accept 
of no pecuniary remuneration for so considerable a 
loss, that it might not be said we had done this to 
extort money. The Paper at that time was supposed 
to be so much under Miuiaterial direction, that certain 
high personages would not have beheved the para- 
graph was not sent designedly by Ministers to the 
[per for a crooked purpose. 
" Early in 1811, Coleridge had some private busi- 
th me. I called on him at Charles Lamb's 
chambers in the Temple, and we adjourned to a tavern, 
where we talked over the News of the day. There 
was at lljat time a dispute in Parliament about the 
conditions on which the Prince of Wales should ac- 
cept the Regency, and it had been authoritaliveiy, 
ostentatiously, gravely boasted, that the Royal Bro- 
thers had met, and had all agreed it should be a 
Regency without restrictions. Coleridge pointed out 
that this was a most unconstitutional interference. 
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that the constitution knew nothing of an assembly of 
princes to overawe the Legislature. I wrote an article 
to this eflPect in The Courier, referred to the Germanic 
constitution, and censured the attempt to establish 
" a College of Princes" in England. The Duke of 
Sussex took this up in high dudgeon, and made a 
long angry speech in the House of Lords on the sub- 
ject. He thought, evidently, that the article was a 
Ministerial manifesto from the cabinet in Downing 
Street ; little knowing that it was only a tavern con- 
coction, of which Ministers knew nothing. 

" At this time a struggle was going on, whether 
the Begent should be a Whig or a Tory, and impor- 
tant letters were passing between his Boyal Highness 
and Mr. Perceval. At midnight George Spurrett, the 
porter, who slept in The Courier Office, was knocked 
up ; a splendid carriage and splendid liveries at the 
door ; a portly elegant man, elegantly dressed, wrapped 
up in a cloak, presented himself, and inquired for Mr. 
Stuart ; for, as I was abused in the Newspapers as the 
conductor of The Courier, the merit of which belonged 
wholly to Mr. Street, I was the person inquired for by 
strangers. George said Mr. Stuart lived out of town ; 
but Mr. Street, the editor, resided on the Adelphi 
Terrace. A packet was delivered to George, and he 
was enjoined to give it speedily to Mr. Street, as it 
was of great importance. This was a copy of the cor- 
respondence between the Prince of Wales and Mr. 
Perceval. To be sure of its being genuine, Mr. Street 
went immediately to Mr. Perceval to inquire. On 
seeing it, Mr. Perceval started back, and exclaimed, 
* This is done to ruin me with the Prince ! If it ap- 
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pears in The Courier, nothing will persuade him I did 
not publish it as an appeal to the public against him ! 
It must not be published !" ' No !' said Mr, Street ; 
' it is a very good article for the Paper !' Mr. Perceval 
explained and entreated ; Mr. Street still remarking. 

It is a very good article for the Paper, and what will 
!r Stuart say if he hears of my suppreasing it ?' 

'Well.' said Mr. Perceval, who held it fast, ' some 
News shall be sent to you as an equivalent." Accord- 
ingly, a copy of the official despatch of the taking of 
the island of Pandy, in the East Indies, was sent the 
same day, and was pubUshed in The Courier, before 
it appeared in The London Gazette. I knew nothing 
of tliis till the evening; when I dined with Street at 
Kilburn, where we had a hearty laugh at these occur- 



A groat feature of The Courier was its second 
editions. These, during those days of excitement, the 
public were never allowed to forget. Men with horns 
ran down the streets making " most hideous music," 
and shouting between each blast, " News, News, great 
News — Courier, Courier — great News, great News — 
second edition, second edition." Two or tliree strong- 
lunged fellows would at times be within heai'ing at 
the same moment, and no one could avoid noticing 
the fact. The stock of Papers each carried with him 
usually found a ready sale, and then the office was 
resorted to for more. A story has been told to show 
how tliese second editions were sometimes made. The 
editor must have a second edition, and News must be 
got to make it. The account of Belhnghani's mur- 
irous act was, of course, a great card for the Papers, 
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Thousands upon thousands had heen issued with all 
that could be got together, but the public appetite 
being suppHed, the demand fell ; when suddenly the 
town was disturbed with the horns and the voices and 
the hurrying feet of the Newsmen, who bellowed out, 
" Third edition, third edition — Courier, Courier — Bel- 
lingham, Bellingham — late News, late News." The 
Papers were sold rapidly, and on went the successful 
hawkers to find new customers. As the third edition 
was greedily searched for the additional intelligence, 
each reader was gratified with the important para- 
graph : — " We stop the press to announce that the san- 
guinary villainBellingham has refused to be shaved ! ! ** 

Stuart tells us he took no interest in The Courier 
after 1819,* and parted with his last share in it in 1822. 

The career of a subsequent editor of The Courier 
has thus been sketched by a friendly hand in the col- 
umns of The Morning Chronicle : — " James Stuart, 
eldest son of the late Kev. Dr. Charles Stuart, belonged 
to and was nearly connected with the noble family of 
Moray. He was bred to the profession of the law, 
and became a writer to the signet in 1798. He had 
excellent talents for business, and had he given it due 
attention, he would most probably have attained the 
highest distinction in his profession ; but, having 
inherited a respectable property in the county of Fife, 
he became attached to agricultural pursuits ; and these, 

♦ " March 4, 1816.— The editor of The Courier Mr. S gave a 

grand dinner a few days since to Earl of Yarmouth, Mr. Croker, &c. ; 
when the magnificent service of plate made by EundeU and Bridge was 
exhibited ; also the snuff-box set with brilliants presented to him by the 
King of France.'*— iVWr MmitMy Mag,, Vol. LXXIX., p. 28. 
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with his duties as a country gen llemani 
and the political engagements into which be entered 
with the utmost warmth, speedily engrossed by far the 
greater portion of his time and attention. He was a 
zealous and an uncompromising' Whig. No man ever 
existed more completely devoted to his party, ormore 
disposed to make every possible exertion and sacrifice 
to promote Its objects. In the halcyon days of Tory- 
ism, when the Dundases were all but omnipotent in 
Scotland, Mr. Stuart maintained his perfect independ- 
ence, and distinguished himself by the vigour, the de- 
cision, and the boldness of his political conduct. At 
a later period, when the Liberal interest began to make 
some way in Scotland, and party spirit ran very high, 
Stuart was always to be fomid in the front of the 
battle. His advice, his efforts, and his purse were never 
wanting to forward the cause he had at heart. Hence 
he naturally became an object of hostility to the baser 
portion of the Tory party. Atusa of all sorts was 
heaped upon him. Most part of it, indeed, was too 
scurrilous and contemptible to deserve any notice ; 
and but for the circumstance of its having been dis- 
covered that Sir Alexander Boswell, Dart., was one of 
its principal authors, it would haye speedily and quietly 
sunk into oblivion. This discovery led to the duel in 
which Sir Alexander Boswoll met his death at the 
inds of Stuart. The trial which followed was in the 
t degree creditable to Mr. Stuart, who, it was 
idmitted on all hands, could not have acted otherwise 
I. His business necessarily suffered by 
iiese continuous distractions; and his means were 
rippled, chiefly by the expensive improvements he 
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effected on his patrimonial estate of Dunearn, and by 
the expenses in which they involved him, and partly 
by his too generous hospitality. Being of an extremely 
sanguine disposition, he attempted to repair his fortune 
by speculating in land, but the crash of 1825 proved 
fatal to his schemes, and involved him in embarrass- 
ments by which he was overwhelmed. As he had 
done nothing dishonourable, he might easily have 
settled with his creditors ; but his feelings would not 
allow him to face them, and he took the rash and un- 
fortunate resolution of retreating to America. On 
his return he obtained his discharge, but he lost the 
situations he had held in Edinburgh, which he might 
have retained had he not left Scotland. After his re- 
turn Mr. Stuart pubhshed an accoimt of his travels in 
the United States ; and, though not very profound, 
this work gives on the whole an extremely good, though 
rather perhaps a little too flattering, account of our 
transatlantic kinsmen. Soon after the publication of 
this work, Mr. Stuart became the editor of The Courier, 
and, true to his principles, he gave in this capacity 
every support in his power to the Whig or Liberal party. 
He was appointed by Lord Melbourne to the situation 
of Factory Inspector, which he held till his death (in 
1849). And it redounds much to his credit, that in 
this difficult position he conducted himself so as to 
acquire the esteem not merely of the manufacturers, 
but of the great majority of the workmen. His too 
great sensibility, his impetuosity, and his obstinate 
adherence to the opinions and steps he had either 
avowed or taken, sometimes hurried Mr. Stuart into 
difficulties and embarrassments, which more dispas- 
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iftnnte, though not abler or better wen, would have 
iToided. But in his bearing and manner he was a 
perfect gentleman, and his many excellent qualities 
made him be highly esteemed and beloved by a wide 
circle of attached and intelligent friends. If ever the 
iatory should be written, as it well deser\-es to be, of 
rise and progress of Liberal opinions in Scotland 
ng the present century, the name of James Stuart 
occupy one of the most prominent and honourable 
in its pages. 
Mr. Stuait was robust, active, and singularly 
ipable of bearing fatigue. Ho died in his 74tli year, 
a disease of the heart, most probably induced by 
le excitement in which he passed the greater portion 
of his life." 

After Stuart had received the appointment, and 
had resigned hia connexion Tvith the press, Laman 
Blanchard became editor of The Courier, bringing to 
the task that versatility of talent, and ardour of poli- 
tical feeling, for which be was distinguished. But the 
rar was gone, and The Courier, like otlier evening 
'apers, was less profitable than of old ; and, in an 
il hour, the proprietors determined to sell the 
'eper to the party they had so long opposed. The 
?Aper took Tory politics ; Laman Blanchard, of 
iurae, at once resigned ; and a few ^ort years were 
Bofficient to destroy a Journal which had once been the 
most valuable Newspaper property in England. The 
loss of his post on the Paper must have given some 
inoyaoce to Blanchard, and it was not until al'ter hia 
liappy death that Bulwer made known the fact that 
Cioverumenl had beeu asked, and asked in vain. 
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to give this clever writer some trifling recompense for 
the service his pen had done for the Liberal cause. 
Blanchard's "political articles were of considerable 
value to the party he espoused ; although free from 
the acerbity and the personalities which the warfare of 
Journalism rarely fails to engender. The change of 
proprietorship and of politics in The Courier occasioned 
his retirement, and necessitated the loss of an income, 
for him considerable. His services to the Whigs, then 
in office, had been sufficient to justify a strong appeal 
in his behalf for some small appointment. The 
appeal, though urged with all zeal by one who had 
himself some claims on the Government, was unsuc- 
cessful. The fact really is, that Governments, at pre- 
sent, have little, among their subordinate patronage, 
to bestow upon men whose abilities are not devoted 
to a profession. The man of letters is like a stray 
joint in a boy's puzzle ; he fits into no place. Let 
the partisan but have taken orders — let him but have 
eaten a sufficient number of dinners at the inns of 
court — and livings, and chapels, and stalls, and as- 
sistant-barristerships, and commissionerships, and 
colonial appointments, can reward his services and 
prevent his starving. But for the author there is 
nothing but his pen, till that and life are worn to the 
stump ; and then, with good fortune, perhaps on his 
death-bed he receives a pension — and equals, it may 
be, for a few months, the income of a retired butler ! 
And so, on the sudden loss of the situation in which 
he had frittered away his higher and more delicate 
genius, in all the drudgery that a party exacts from its 
defender of the press, Laman Blanchard was thrown 
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fain upon the world, to shift as he might, and Bubsist 
e could." 

Short as his days unhappily were, Blanchard lived 
to see the desertion of political principle by The 
Courier punished by the complete destruction of the 
Paper. 
I In Daniel Stuart's defence of himself and his Paper 
^ against the imputations of Coleridge and hia biogra- 
phers, he speaks incidentally of the establishment of 
some opposiiiou Papers by the booksellers, and of the 
projectors of the new Journals having taken away 
from him his chief literary assistant, George Lane. 
This remark was published in the Gentleman's Maga- 
zine, and in due time we find in the pages of that 
pubUcatiou* a reply from Lane, in whieli he gives his 
version of the foundation of The Globe, and, incident- 
ally, some facts about other Papers. He says; — "Mr. 
Daniel Stuart states thai the booksellers having de- 
termined to set up two daily Newspapers, The British 
Press and The Globe, in direct opposition to his Papers, 
' The Morning Post and The Courier, 'took' from his 
liemplnyment George Lane (meaning me}, his chief 
> assistant, supposing that when they got me ' they got 
The Morning Post, and that ho (Mr, Stuart) was 
nobody.' To tliis charge of a combination against 
hijn, urged in several passages in his statement, I 
[jlinswer, tliat in my first interview with the booksellers 
] the subject of their Papers, I inquired the motives 
r their new undertaking, anil, in answer, they staled 
^eir object was not pecuniary profit, but the protection 
If their trade, which suffered from ihe manner in which 
CecUemim'i Magazine, Sept., !33S. 
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the existing Newspapers were conducted ; that their 
advertisements were frequently thrown into the back 
of the Paper, and there mixed with others of a gross 
and offensive character; that frequently their adver- 
tisements were refused insertion, or if received, their 
insertion was attended with injurious delay, as hap- 
pened upon occasions of important Parliamentary 
debate or other interesting matter requiring consider- 
able space, and this in cases of new literary works 
prepared at great expense ; and that, as a remedy for 
these grievances, they proposed to have a morning 
and evening Paper of their own, the columns of which 
they could command. These were the views and 
motives they professed, and I firmly believed them ; 
and I further declare, that I never had cause to suspect 
that they had any other, or that the Papers were in- 
tended for the unworthy purpose alleged by Mr. Stuart ; 
nor did I ever conduct them in that spirit. Mr. Stuart 
refers to Sir Kichard Phillips as a voucher for his 
statement; but, at the time the booksellers applied 
to me, the late Mr. Debett, of Piccadilly, was the only 
member of the trade with whom I had the slightest 
acquaintance. Sir Eichard Phillips I did not know 
until after I had made my engagement, when I found 
him a member of a committee for managing the finan- 
cial affairs of the concern, with which, however, I had 
nothing to do, and I conducted the Papers entirely 
according to my own judgment, perfectly free from all 
undue influence. A new Newspaper is, I conceive, as 
legitimate a speculation as a new bank or a new insur- 
ance office; and that the booksellers were perfectly 
justified in setting up their Papers for the purpose 
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have stated. A new Paper does not create new 

readers ; its circulation is derived from tho existing 

I stock, and must necessarily affect the whole, though, 

' perhaps, not eacli individual in the same degree ; but 

I that the new Papers were set up particularly in oppo- 

Bition to The Morning Post and The Courier I deny. 

If they were likely to affect any individual Paper, The 

Morning Chronicle would appear, on Mr. Stuart's own 

ahowiug, to have the greatest cause for apprehension, 

I for he aays, 'Mr. Perry, who aimed at making The 

I Moi-ning Chronicle a very literary Paper, tdok pains 

to produce a striking display of book advertisements ; 

while horses aud carriages constituted the particular 

class of advertisements in The Morning Post.' This 

much may suffice in vindication of the booksellers. 

I now proceed tc«nake some observations in vindioa- 

I tion of myself. Mr. Stuart, while he gives me credit 

I for merit of various kinds — which, witliout betraying 

excessive vanity, I couid not arrogate to myself — says, 

I I owned that I was indebted to him ' for all I knew 

f Newspapei-s,' that by his instrnclion, he might say 

I education, I had become valuable in various ways, and 

that I was his chief assistant in his morning Paper. 

I This I readily admit. His statement is perfectly cor- 

I rect and true. J was a total straugur to Newspapers 

when he accepted my proffered semces, and any know- 

B I possessed of Newspapers was acquired in his 

I office. But I will go further than the bare admission 

of this part of Mr. Stuart's statement in its most 

extended sense. During my connexion with him he 

unifoiTuIy treated me with exceeding kindness and 

great liberality, of which the following pai'liculars 
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may convey an idea. He proposed to me to enter into 
a written engagement with him, which I declined. My 
refusal appeared to siurprise him, and he said if I felt 
any cause of dissatisfaction in the establishment it 
should be removed. I answered there was none ; I 
was pleased with every one in it, and everything about 
it. He then said, if I did not consider my salary 
sufl&cient he was ready to increase it; to which I 
answered, that I was perfectly satisfied, and felt myself 
amply compensated as I stood, but that I wished to 
hold myself a free man. This conversation took place 
at an early period of our connexion ; and upon that 
footing I remained until its close, during which in- 
terval he added more than once to my income, but not 
at my instance or request. The advance always came 
spontaneously and unsolicited, from his own will. I 
may add, that I never heard any member of the 
establishment complain of want of liberality on the 
part of Mr. Stuart. He wished to have his business 
done diligently, but he was uniformly liberal in com- 
pensation. These are facts not now disclosed, or sen- 
timents not now expressed by me for the first time. 
In every company in which I ever heard his character 
and conduct alluded to, I have uniformly born testi- 
mony to his liberality, and expressed myself to the 
same effect. It will now occur to the reader to ask 
how it happened that I, so highly favoured, should 
withdraw myself from an establishment in which I had 
so much cause of content. Mr. Stuart had repeatedly 
communicated to me his intention to retire from con- 
ducting his Paper, and to confide the management of 
it to me ; and the period was now approaching at 
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fliieh he proposed to carry his intoation into effect. 
■About this time the project of the booksellers became 
pubJicly known, and a proposal, totally unforeseen and 
nnespected, was made to me to become tlieir editor, 
to which I gave a prompt and decided negative. On 
the very next day I learned that Mr. Stuart was desir- 
ous to dispose of his Paper, and it may be conceived 
that the information produced in me surprise and dis- 
^appoiotment. I was not so unreasonable as to expect 
that Mr. Stuart should continue to carry on his Paper 
for my sake; and his uniform kindness would justify 
an expectation that in a negotiation for its sale he 
would endeavour to stipulate favourable terms for 
me ; but this was not the position to which I had been 
taught to look ; I may have been too fastidious, but, 
whether the feeling was right or whether it was wrong, 
I did not relish the idea of being transferred like a, 
fixture with the concern to strangers. This feeling 
was aggravated by a little occurrence not now neces- 
sary to revive, but which Mr. Stuart probably remem- 
"bers, when just at this critical moment the proposal, 
which I had so recently rejected, was repeated and 
pressed upon me, and I, in & discontented frame of 
mind and with reluctance, consented to entertain it. 
If, then, I left Mr. Stuart, it was not until after I found 
he was ready, if opportunity offered, to part with me ; 
if, as ho charges, ' the booksellers took me from him,' 
it was not until he was ready to give me away. I con- 
tinued with him nearly two mootlis after I had ap- 
prised him of the engagement I had conti'acted, and 
during that time he never adverted to the subject, nor 
had 1 cause to learn, except from his reserve and the 
coldness of his manner, that I had excited his dis- 
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pleasure. I could have had no mean, sordid, or un- 
worthy motive for leaving Mr. Stuart. My terms with 
the booksellers were not, in a pecuniary point of view, 
more advantageous than those Mr. Stuart had pro- 
posed for me. I was exchanging a life of comparative 
ease for one of incessant labour and anxiety ; I was 
leaving friends to whom I was affectionately attached, 
to commit myself to strangers of whom I knew nothing. 
I was leaving an established, flourishing Paper to em- 
bark in a new speculation of uncertain issue. What 
mean, sordid, or selfish motive, then, could I have had 
to encounter so fearful a change ? Mr. Stuart exclaims, 
' The booksellers being possessed of a general influence 
among literary men, could there be a doubt of suc- 
cess?' Mr. Stuart greatly overrates the literary sup- 
port and patronage which the new Papers received. 
The actual sale at the commencement did not exceed 
two hundred each, and any literary contributions 
received and inserted were paid for. The booksellers 
almost immediately, from various causes, began to 
drop off. Mr. Murray, now of Albemarle Street, then 
a very young man, was the most active, liberal, and 
valuable among them; but he, with Messrs. Longman, 
Clarke, of Portugal Street, Butterworth, and many 
others of the greatest influence and importance, after 
a short time withdrew ; and I was left to contend with 
difficulties and under the most discouraging circum- 
stances, in which the fortime of the Papers appeared 
desperate, and their very existence hung, as it were, 
by a thread, before I succeeded in establishing the 
concern on safe grounds, at which time not more than 
two booksellers remained partners in it." 

Since the days of Lane. The Globe has had many 
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itors, and was for yeai's regarded as the Liberal Minia- 
ial evening Paper. Mr. Gibbons Merle was one of its 
iterary aides, and whilst engaged on The Globe wrote 
the articles on Newspapers which appeared in the early 
numbers of The Westminster Review. Another writer 
on The Globe was Colonel ToiTens, a retired officer of 
Marines, who fought with much distinction during 

war,* and on tlie return of peace becajiie a News- 
^per proprietor and writer. He had a sharo in The 
Traveller, which was afterwards united to The Globe — 
as the heading of the Paper still bears witness. 

The Sun has long had a reputation for late intel- 
Uigence ; but is still more noticeable for the opposition 
'it had to contend with. For some years the town was 
Jeep t constantly aware of the fierce contest between The 
Bun and The Tme Sun, established by Patrick Grant, 
and conducted for a time with great spirit. Laman 
Blanchard was on this Paper as a principal writer ; 
Mr. William Carpenter being the sub-editor. Grant 
getting into difBcuIties mortgaged the new speculation, 
and it was subsequently bought and conducted by Mr. 
Daniel Wliittle Harvey, who, however, did not succeed 
in malting it profitable. One of its last editors was 
Mr. W, J. Fox, now M.P. for Oldham. One other 
factmust not pass unchronicled. Mr. Charles Dickens 
made his first Parhamentary campaign as a gallery 
reporter on The True Sun. 

• Colonel TorrenB was bom iji Irolimd in 1788. Ho BntBred the 
msrinDa at it rery early age, and obtained a caploin's cormnieeion in 
1800. In MHrcH, 1811, trhon tbo Daiu» vith a very superior forue 
attacked thv little iaiand of Anlwill, be Miniinjmded the marine garrison. 
Ho iraa reworded with the ranli of major, and be nfxt flcired in th 
P iMiitiaiiln, and was appointed Colouel O'f a. Spanish Legion. 
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The Standard is juoior to both Sun and Globe, 
having been started to support the Conservative party 
during the Eeform Bill excitement. It is said that 
Lord Lowther was one of the capitalists on the occa- 
sion ; Mr. Baldwin* being the other ; Dr. Maginn 
finding a title, a motto, and a prospectus. From the 
first number to the present time. The Standard has 
been edited by Dr. Gifford, a man well known for his 
talent and strong political bias. In the eeirly days of 
The Standard Dr. Maginn was one of the staff, and 
many anecdotes eire current of the glorious sayings and 
doings of that time; but Maginn was, like greater 
geniuses, too irregular for the punctual duties of a 
daily Paper, and he gradually dropped off, leaving his 
post to be filled by Alaric Watts, who held it for a time. 

Besides The Sun, Globe, and Standard, we have 
now two other daily evening Papers — The Express, 
an evening edition of The Daily News; and The 
Evening Chronicle — both offshoots from the more 
important morning Journals. The Times and 
Herald also have evening Papers, but only thrice 
a-week. They are The Evening Mail and the St. 
James's Chronicle. The latter was at one time edited 
by a hardworking literary labourer named Stephen 
Jones, a Londoner, born in 1763, and educated at St. 
Paul's school. He was originally intended for a 

♦ In searcliiiig through old Newspaper files the names of particiilar 
families are found identified with this class of literary property. The 
Baldwins appear to have been one of these. Like the Walters, three 
generations seem to have been Newspaper printers, and proprietors. 
The name of Richard Baldwin stands in the imprint of a Newspaper 
as long ago as 1689. 
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sculptor, and left stone for metal, and turned printer. 
From composing types, Le rose to correcting proofs, 
and then took still another step, in 1 79-1, by becoming 
an author- His first publication was an abridgment of 
Burke's Eeflections on the French Bevoiuiion, and 
this was followed by a variety of compilations and 
abridgments. In ] 797 Jones became editor of The 
Whitebull Evening Post, but ediliiig did not fully oc- 
cupy liis time. Amongst hia productions was one 
entitled, The Spirit of the Public Journals, a volume 
of which appeared annually for many yeai's, com- 
mencing witli 179!). On the decline of The White- 
ball Evening Post he became editor of The General 
Evening Post, which bo conducted for a considerable 
period, until it passed into other hands and was united 
to The St. James's Chronicle. He was also connected 
with the Freemasons' Magazine ; and, after the death of 
Mr. Isaac Raid, he conducted the European Magazine. 
That gentleman, bofoi-e his death, was engaged in pre- 
paring a new edition of Baker's Biographia Dramatica ; 
his papers were put into Mr. Jones's hands, who, in 1812, 
published a new edition in 4 vols., 4to, much enlarged. 
This book waa severely handled in the Quarterly Re- 
view ; and Jones retorted in a pamphlet, called, " Hy- 
percriticiam exposed." He was not a man to be 
crushed by an adverse article, and continued to write 
and prepare food for printers till the close of his active 
and usefiU life. 



CHAPTER X. 



REPORTING AND REPORTERS. 

The gallery in which the reporters sit has become a Fourth Estate of the 
realm. The publication of the debates, a practice which seemed to the most li- 
beral statesmen of the old school full of danger to the great safeguards of public 
liberty, is now regarded by many persons as a safeguard, tantamount, and more 
than tantamount to all the rest together. — 

Macaxtlat's JSssay on Hallam^s Constitutional Sistoty, 



Early Parliamentary debates. — The Commonwealth. — The Revolution. 
— George the Second. — The Gentleman's Magazine. — Parliamentary 
History. — Guthrie. — Dr. Johnson. — Almon. — ^Woodfall. — Perry. — 
Sheridan. —Peter Finnerty. — Mark Supple. — Sketch of the Repor- 
ter's Gallery.— O'Connel.— Sir R. Peel.— The Theory that no Re- 
porters are in the House of Commons. 

THEEE were no satisfactory reports of parliamentary 
proceedings until Newspapers undertook the task 
of giving them. D'Ewes's Journals of Elizabeth's 
Parliaments contain some curious specimens of parlia- 
mentary speeches; the first volume of the Commons' 
Journals also gives some reports of debates; and 
a member of Parliament has left us a report of the 
debates of the session of 1621. Still these are only 
fragments. Rushworth gives a few discussions, and 
Gray, in his collection of debates, affords some more. 
Yet all these are disjointed and occasional efforts 
affording very incomplete results. 
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published in public Papers were those of the Pur- 
uient when the power of Charles I. began to wane 
'ore the growing demoara^y. The Diurnal of Oc- 
;rronces may be pointed to as cootaining the first 
[ewspaper reports of parliamentary proceedings. In 
141, we have, " The Passages in ParUament from 3 
Jan. to the 10, more fully and exactly taken then 
le ordinary one hath beene, as you will finde upon 
imparing. And although the weeke past doth yeeld 
my remarkable passages {aa hath beene any weeke 
ibro) yet you shall expect no more expression either 
hereafter in the title then the passages in Par- 
lament &c. London printed for Nath. Butter at St. 
tustin's Gate in Paul's Churchyard, at the signe of 
le Pyde Bull 1C41." 
During the Commonwealth die reports were con- 
lued, but the Restoration stopped them entirely.^ 
Iromwell promoted, but Charles forbade all parha 
mentary reporting, and with occasional exceptions the 
debates of his reign are lost to history. The Revolu- 
tion of 1(588 effected a partial fi-eedom for the press, biM 
still no one could safely print the debates, Boyer'a 
Political State of Great Britain, however, gave a 
lonthly record of ParUament, such as it was. 

Julf 9, 1662. — A very extraoidicaiy ^uetitian atoac, nbgut pre- 
the publication of the debates af llie Iriih Parlioineiit in na 
MewRpilpGr, colliid The InteUigcncGT ; and s letter was written 
from the SpetiJier to Sir Edward Nicbolas, the English Sccretaiy of 
prerent these puHieationB in those Diumala, as they call them. 
Biy. /rom Lord Momtmorrafi But, af Irish Farl. Vol. II. 
«2 
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After the accession of George I., something like 
a regular account of the debates was given in a pub- 
lication called The Historical Register, which continued 
to give them till 1737.* Here the thread was taken 
up by Cave, who thought them excellent matter for 
his Gentleman s Magazine. He had previously been 
in the habit of sending to Mends in the country some 
of the written memoranda of debates, which in those 
days circulated through the coffee houses and in pri- 
vate society ; and the interest which attached to these 
imperfect documents doubtless suggested to the enter- 
prising mind of the bookseller the value that more 
perfect reports must give to a monthly Magazine. He 
did not dare, however, to print his reports till the 
session was over, and then he ventured only on stating 
the initials of the speakers. In 1738 even this modest 
amount of publicity was objected to. 

On the 1 3th of April in that year, the Speaker, 
Onslow, informed the House,t that it was with some 
concern he saw a practice prevailing, which a little 
reflected upon the dignity of that House : what he 
meant, he said, was the inserting an account of their 
deliberations in the Newspapers, by which means the 

* It is told of Pclham that, being asked to take steps for stopping 
the publication of debates of the House of Commons in the News- 
papers, he replied, " Let them alone ; they make better speeches for 
us than we can for ourselves." A similar answer is related of Greorge 
II. Being informed that an impudent printer was to be punished for 
haying published a spurious (King's) speech, he answered, he hoped 
the man's punishment would be of the mildest sort : because he had 
read both, and as far as he understood cither of them, he liked the 
spurious speech better than his own. — Lord Waldegrave^sMemoirSyp. 88. 

t Pari. Hist., vol. x. p. 800. 
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proceedings of the House were liable to very great 
misrepreseutations. That he had in his hands a 
printed Newspaper, which contained His Majesty's 
answer to their late addreaa, before the aarae had been 
reported from the Chair, the only way of commimi- 
eating it to tlie public. That he thought it hia duty 
to inform the House of these practices, the rather 
because iie had observed them of late to have run into 
very great abuses ; and therefora he hoped that gentle- 
men would propose some method of stopping it. Sir 
W. Yonge continued the discussion, which deserves 
full quotation. He said : " I am very glad you have 

■ mentioned this afiair. I have lo oked upon it as a prac- 
tice very inconsistent with the forms and dignity which 
this House ought always to support ; but since you 
have been pleased to mention this from the Chair, I 
must beg leave to carry my observations a Uttle farther. 
I have observed, sir, that not only an account of what 
you do, but of what you say, is regularly printed and 
circulated through all parts, both of the town and coun- 
try. At the same time, sir, there are very often gross 
misrepresentations, both of the sense and language of 
gentlemen. This is very liable to give the public false 
impressions both of gentlemen's conduct and abihties. 
Therefore, sir, in my opinion, it is now high time to 
put a atop to it. Not that I should be for attacking 
the liberty of the press ; that is a point I would be as 
tender of as any gentleman in this House. Perhaps 
some gentlemen may think it indeed a hardship, not 
to be able to find tlieir names in print, at the head of 
a great many fine things, in the monthly magaainea ; 

I but this, sir, can never prevent gentlemen from send- 
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ing their speeches, if they please ; it only prevents 
other gentlemen from being misrepresented as to what 
they say, which, sir, I am sure is what every gentleman 
in this House will wish for. Therefore^ I hope gentlemen 
will consider of some method of putting a stop to this 
abuse, more effectual than we have fallen upon yet. 
There is, indeed, a resolution on our journals, against 
printing or publishing any of the proceedings of this 
House, but by authority of the Chair ; but people had 
generally run away with the notion, that this prohibi- 
tion is in force only during the time we are sitting, 
and that as soon as the session ends, they are at liberty 
to print and publish what they please ; therefore, I 
hope gentlemen will come into a resolution, for ex- 
plaining that matter ; and if they do, I am very sure 
that if it is broke through, I myself will move the 
House, with the very first opportunity, next session. 
But the printers of the Papers, sir, which you have in 
your hands, cannot even plead the excuse of the 
recess of Parliament ; therefore deserve to be punished ; 
and if you do not either punish them, or take some 
effectual method of checking them, you may soon ex- 
pect to see your votes, your proceedings, and your 
speeches, printed and hawked about the streets, while 
we are sitting in this house. 

" Sir W. Windham next spoke. Sir, he said : No 
gentleman can be more jealous and tender than I have 
always been of the rights and privileges of this House, 
nor more ready to concur with any measure for putting 
a stop to any abuses which may affect either of them. 
But at the same time, sir, I own, I think we ought to 
be very cautious how we form a resolution upon this 
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and yet I thiuk it is absolutely uecessaty that 
le question should be formed, I say, sir, we ought 
very cautious in what manner wo form a resolu- 
ion ; for it is a question so nearly counected with the 
irty of the press, that it will require a great deal of 
iderness to form a resolntioa which may preserve 
gemlemen from having their sense misrepresented to 
the pubhc, and at the same time guard against all en- 
croachments upon the liberty of the press. On the 
other band, sir, I am seusible that there is a necessity 
of putting a stop to this practice of printing, what are 
called the speeches of this House, because I know that 
gentlemen's words in this Houae have been mistaken 
and misrepresented ; I do not know, sir, but I have 
some reason of complaint myself iipon that head. I 
have, indeed, seen many speeches of gentlemen in this 
House that were fairly and accurately taken ; and no 
gentleman, when that is the case, ought to be ashamed 
that the world should know every word he speaks in 
this House : for my own part, I never shall, for I hope 
[pever to act or speak in this House, anything that I 
lall be ashamed to own to all the world. But of late, 
I have seen such monstrous mistakes in some gen- 
tlemen's speeches, as ihey have been printed in our 
Newspapers, that it is no wonder if gentlemen think 
it high time to Jiave a stop put to such a practice. 
Yet still, sir, there are two considerations, which I 
own weigh very much with me upon this occasioD. 
That this House has a right t^ prohibit the publica- 
tion of any of its proceedings during tlie time we are 
sitting, is past all doubt, and there is no question, but 
(hat, by the resolutions that uo'w stand upon our votes. 
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and axe renewed every session, the printers of the 
Papers you have in your hand are liable to the censure 
of this House. But I am not at all so clear as to the 
right we may have of preventing any of our proceed- 
ings from being printed during our recess ; at least. 
Sir, I am pretty sure that people without doors are 
strongly possessed with that notion, and therefore I 
should be against our inflicting any censure at present, 
for what is past of that kind. If gentlemen are of 
opinion, which I do own I am not, that we have a 
power to prevent any of our proceedings and debates 
from being conmiunicated to the public, even during 
our recess, then, as this affair has been mentioned, 
they will no doubt think it very proper to come to a 
resolution against this practice, and to punish it with 
a very severe penalty ; but, if we have no such power, 
sir, I own I do not see how you can form any reso- 
lution upon this head, that will not be liable to very 
great censure. 

" The other consideration that weighs very much, 
sir, with me upon this occasion, is the prejudice which 
the public will think they sustain, by being deprived 
of all knowledge of what passes in this House, other- 
wise than by the printed votes, which are very lame 
and imperfect, for satisfying their curiosity of knowing 
in what manner their representatives act within doors. 
They have been long used to be indulged in this, and 
they may possibly think it a hardship to be deprived 
of it now. Nay, sir, I must go farther; I do not 
know but they may have a right to know somewhat 
more of the proceedings of this House than what ap- 
pears upon your votes ; and if I were sure that the 
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lentimenta of gentlemen were not miarepresented, I 

iiould be against our coming to any resolution that 

■could deprive them of a knowledge that is so necessary 

for their being able to judge of the merits of their 

representatives within doors. If gentlemen, however, 

I are of opinion that they can frame a resolution which 

I irili put a atop to all impositions, and yet leave the 

■ public some room for having just information of what 
passes within these walls, I shall bo extremely glad to 
give it my coucnrrence. But I am absolutely against 
our atretehing onr power farther than it wiU go con- 
sistently with the just rights of Parliament; such 
ati'etchea rather weaken than give any sti'ength to the 
oonstitution ; and I am sure iio geulleman will care 
to do what may not only look 1 ike our claiming powers 

f unknown to om" constitution, but what, in its conse- 
Kquences, may greatly affect the liberty of the press, 
wlf we shall extend this resolution to the recess of 
i Parliament, all political writing, if the authors shall 
I touch upon anything that passed in the preceeding 
iiSession, may he affected by it ; for I do not know Uiat 
Vimybody would venture to publish anything that might 

■ bring upon them the censure of this House. 
" In the mean time, sir, J am as w illin g as any 

[entleman in this House, that a stop should be put to 
e practice you haVu taken notice of from the Chair. 
pt has grown to such a pitch, that I remember some 
e ago there was a public dispute in the Newspapers 
Wtwist two printers or booksellers of two pamphlets, 
phicb of them contained the true copy of a certain 
intleman'a speech in this House. It is, there- 
fore, high time for gentlemen to think of somewhat 
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to be done for that purpose, and I make no doubt but 
that any resolution this House shall think fit to come 
to, will put an efiectual stop to it. 

" Mr. Thomas Winnington next said : I do not 
pretend to know the forms and the powers of this 
House so well as the honourable gentleman over the 
way, who has much more experience in both than I 
can pretend to ; but it is very surprising to me, that 
any gentleman should seem to make a doubt of the 
power which this House has during the recess of 
Parliament. It is true, we have no power, but as a 
House, to make any conamitment, or to pass any cen- 
sure ; but then it is as true, that the orders and reso- 
lutions of this House are, or ought to be, as binding 
during our recess, as during our sitting. The reason, 
sir, of this is plain ; because we are still the same 
House, and we have the same authority during our 
adjournment or prorogation, as when we sit; our 
privileges are the same, and for the same reason our 
acts ought to have the same force too. Can any gen- 
tleman doubt, that if this House shall come to a re- 
solution, that if any person should, during our recess, 
presume to print any of our proceedings, that we 
would not have a right to punish him next time we 
met together as a House ? I dare say, gentlemen will 
not pretend that we have not ; therefore, sir, I hope 
you will come to some very strong resolution upon 
this occasion. I hope ye will declare, that whoever 
shall presume to print any part of the proceedings of 
this House, during the recess of Parliament, will be 
equally liable to the censure of this House as if it 
were during the session. 
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"As to what the honourable gentlemen insinuated 
lout the liberty of the press being in danger, it is a 
insideration I am in no manner of pain about. Our 
coming to a resolution, tbut we will not have what we say 
misrepresented, can never afieot the liberty of the press, 
what every private gentleman has a right to re- 
ire, though he were out of Parliament ; for I believe 
lo gentleman would wish to see his sentiments mis- 
represented in print, even though they regarded a 
private affair ; but when encli a thing happens in a 
debate, to fix a gentleman's public character, the con- 
sequences are much worse. For my own part, sir, I 
am not afraid of speaking my mind in this House; 
but I should be very sorry to see anything I say in 
this House misrepresented in a public Newspaper; 
and I should think I had a yery good title to redress, 
even though I were not a member of this House. 

But, sir, setting aside the case of these gentlemen 
dng misrepresented in what they say in these public 
'apers, I think it is a very great injury done us, as a 
House of Parhament. I do not see why we ought to 
be less jealous of oiu" rights and privileges, than the 
other House is. I know of no right we have given 
up, with regard to our power to regulate our own pro- 
ceedings that the other House enjoys ; and I am sure 
there have been some late instances, wherein they 
have, I believe, pretty severely punished some printers 
for presuming to publish some of their protests. They 
sir, not because their words or meaning were 
■epresented, but because they conceived it to be 
-dignity done to them as a House of Parliament, 
int any proceeding of theirs whatsoever, without 
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their consent and authority. That of itself, sir, is a 
reason why we ought to put a stop to this scandalous 
practice of printing our proceedings ; because if we 
should appear less jealous of our rights and privileges, 
than the other House are of theirs, it may be after- 
wards told us, that we do not enjoy such rights and 
privileges, because at such a time, when we had the 
same reason as the other House had, we did not exer- 
cise them. Therefore, if we do not put a speedy stop 
to this practice, it will be looked upon without doors, 
that we have no power to do it, for the public will 
very justly think that if we had such a power we would 
exercise it. And then, sir, what will be the conse- 
quence ; why, sir, you will have every word that is 
spoken here by gentlemen, misrepresented by fellows 
who thrust themselves into our gallery. You will have 
the speeches of this House every day printed, even 
during your session. And we shall be looked upon 
as the most contemptible assembly on the face of the 
earth. I agree with the honourable gentleman over the 
way, that it may not be quite so right, to punish those 
printers for what they have done already ; for really, sir, 
we have been so very remiss in putting a stop to this 
practice, that by this time they may think they are in 
the right in what they do. But I can see no manner of 
diflBculty we can be under, to come to some very 
vigorous resolution to prevent the like for the future. 
I would have this resolution, sir, extended not only to 
comprehend the time of our sitting, but of our recess. 
If the printers of the monthly magazines, and the other 
Newspapers, are not more cautious for the future, I 
think we shall be wanting to that regard, which we 



for 



owo oiirselves as a House of Parliament, if we do not 
proceed against them with severity. Therefore, sir, I 
hope gentlemen will think of a proper resolution with 
regard to this matter of complaint. 

"Mr. Pulteney said: Sir, I agree entirely with 
the gentleman who has already spoken, thatitiaab- 
solut-ely necessary a stop should be put to the practice 
whicli has been so justly complained of; I think no 
i^peals should be made to the public with regard to 
^*hat is said in this assembly, and to print or pub- 
"lish the speeches of gentlemen in this House, even 
though they were not misrepresented, looks very like 
making them accountable without doors, for what they 
say within. Besides, sir, we know very well that no 
man can be so guarded in his expressions, as to wish 
to see everything he saya in this House in print. 1 
remember the time when this House was so jealons, 
BO cautious of doing anything that might look like an 
appeal to their coustituenls, that not even the votes 
were printed without leave. A gentleman every day 
rose in his place, and desired the Chair to ask leave 
of the House, that their votes for that day should be 
printed. How this custom came to be dropped I 
cannot so well account for, hat I think it high time 
for us to prevent any further encroachment upon our 
privileges ; and I hope gentlemen will enter into a 
roper resolution for the purpose. 
" But, though I am as much as any gentleman can 
for putting a stop to this scandalous practice, I 
should he very tender of doing it in such a manner as 
may either affect the Liberty of the Press, or make it 
we claim a privilege to which we have no 
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title. An honourable gentleman near me was pleased 
to mention the powers which the other House had of 
ealUng printers to an account for printing their pro- 
tests. It is very true, Sir, they have such a power, 
and they have exercised it very lately ; but we have 
no such power ; they may punish a printer for print- 
ing any part of the proceedings of their House, for 
twenty, thirty, or forty years back ; but then, gentle- 
men are to consider that the House of Peers is a court 
of record, and, as such, its rights and privileges never 
die. Whereas, this House never pretended to be a 
court of record ; our privileges expire at the end of 
every ParUament ; and the next House of Commons 
is quite different from the last. As to the question 
whether we have a right to punish any printer, who 
shall publish our proceedings, or any part of them, 
during our recess, which I tsike to be the only question 
at present, it may be worthy consideration ; for my 
own part, I am apt to think that we may ; because 
our privileges as a House of Parliament exist during 
the whole continuance of Parliament; and our not 
sitting never makes any violation of these privileges 
committed during a recess less liable to censure, the 
next time we meet as a House. However, sir, as it 
has been long the practice to print some account of 
our proceedings during our recess, I am against 
punishing any person for what is past, because very 
possibly they did not know they were doing amiss ; 
and if gentlemen think fit to enter into any resolution 
for the time to come, I dare say it will be sufficient to 
deter all offenders in that way. But that resolution, 
sir, cannot affect any person who shall print an 
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icount of ymir proceedings -when this Parliftmenl 
11 be dissolved. There is an honourable gonile- 
man* near me, who knows that the history of a whole 
Parhamentwas once published in a eix penny pamphlet, 
and thek transactions set in no very favourable light, 
for tlie gentlemen who composed it. I never beard, 
air, that any succeeding House of Commons took that 
amiss, nor that the honourable gentleman who was 
generally looked npon as the author of it, wus evvr 
celled to account by either House of Parliament. 
Parhaments, sir, when they do amiss, will bo talked 
of with the same freedom as any other set of raeu 

'hataoever. This Parliameut. I hope, will never de- 
serve it ; but, if it did, I should be very sorry that any 
resolutions were entered into in order to prevent its 
being represented in the present or the next age, in 
il» proper colours. I am sure the hoDoorable gentlv- 

■ "Meaning Sir EobcR Walpatc. vlio in tim jrai ITIS, wnitu n 
pamphlet entitled 'A Short IliiUay oT the Lsil PariJBmmt' " 

"While lb> aetr electian« woe ikpciuliag, itwu tfao Ofmao at 
Somen md the Wliig Lordi, that to Male to the paiple, in > ■tmoi 
■nd patfaeaaaa manner, llie pnioecdin^ of ilia Ubt I'srliatnimt villi 
■ Tieir to eifaie file mewicrea of the HiaiMry, and V> g^ile ttw 
elenon in the chinoe of file aew ny^ lat jitatin^ virohl be bi^j aA- 
cirpD^. AjnocaeiW'nKidbtterflwilntwlbf thii 
II Wt]{Kiltv be mdortaali & nanlikt, at ibctf th^hv, aa tlir 
~ iihiiihiiil it im thii Tiuaflij fiHivrtti tfjt **" *M* 
W 4 Bb«t IGiteifT of the 1<« FktilMMBt, wMi Ih> inMto t 
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man who sits near me, will agree with me in this ; 
and whatever the other House may do, sir, I hope we 
never shall stretch our privilege, so as to cramp the 
freedom of writing on public aflfairs. 

" But this consideration, sir, can never affect the 
resolutions which gentlemen propose to come to now. 
We have rather been too remiss in not putting a stop 
to this scandalous practice that has been complained 
of. I always thought that these pamphlets contain- 
ing our debates, were circulated by the Government's 
encouragement, and at their expense ; for till the 
honourable gentleman who spoke last save one in the 
debate, mentioned the magazines in the manner he 
did, I have been still used to look on the publishing 
them as a ministerial project; for I imagined that it 
being found unpracticable to make the people buy 
and read The Gazetteer by itself, it was contrived so 
as that the writings of the other party, being printed 
in the same pamphlet, it might be some invitation to 
the public to look into The Gazetteer, and I dare say, 
sir, the great run which the magazines have had has 
been entirely owing to this stratagem. The good and 
the bad are printed together, and people are by that 
means drawn in to read both. But I think it is now 
high time, to put a stop to the effects they may have 
by coming to a resolution that may at least prevent 
anything being published, during the time of our sit- 
ting as a House, which may be imposed upon the 
world as the language and words of gentlemen who 
perhaps never spoke them. 

Sir Eobert Walpole was the next speaker. *' You 
have with great justice," he said, "punished some 
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Bisons, for forging the names of gentlemen upon the 
icks of letters ; but the abuse now complained of is, 
I conceive, a forgery of a worse kind ; for it tenda to 
misrepresent the sense of Parliament, and impose upon 
the understanding of the whole nation. It is but a 
letty damage that can arise from a forged frank, when 
mpared to tl^ie infinite mischiefa tliat may come 
[om this practice. I have read some debates of tliis 
Bouse, sir, in which I have been made to speak the 
Erse of what I meant. I have read others of 
Siem wherein all the wit, the learning, and the argu- 
ment has been thrown into one side, and on the other 
nothing but what was low, mean, and ridiculous ; and 
yet wlien it cornea to the question, the division has 
gone against the side which, upon the face of the 
debate, had reason and justice to support it. So that, 
air, had I been a stranger to the proceedings and to 
the nature of the argmnents themselves, I must have 
thought this to have been one of the most contemiJtible 
assemblies on the face of the earth. What notion 
then, sir, can the public, who have no other means of 
being informed of the debates of this House, than 
what they have from these Papers, entertain of the 
wisdom and abihlies of an assembly, who are repre- 
sented therein to carry almost every point against the 
strongest and the plainest arganuent and appearances. 
However, sir, as I believe gentlemen are by this time 
pretty sensible of the necessity of putting a stop to 
this practice, it will be quite unnecessary lor me to 
argue a point wherein we are all agreed. But I can- 
not help taking notice of one thing mentioned by the 
I. gentleman who spoke last, since I was the person 

VOL. JI. K 
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to whom he was pleased to appeal. He mentioned 
that the history of a whole Parliament had been 
printed, and seemed to insinuate from this, that people 
might make very free with Parliaments. Eeally, sir, 
I will be so free as to own that I do know of such a 
pamphlet being printed ; nay, I believe I know a little 
of the author, and the publication. But at the same 
time I know, sir, that that was one of the worst 
Houses of Commons that ever this nation saw ; that 
they had a design to introduce the Pretender ; that 
they had approved of a scandalous peace, after the 
most glorious war that was ever carried on ; and had 
it not been for some very favourable circumstances 
that fell out, they would have set aside the present 
happy establishment in His Majesty's person and fa- 
mily. I hope, sir, no gentleman will find fault with 
any reflections that could be thrown out against such 
a House of Commons ; I hope likewise, that no gen- 
tleman will pretend to draw any parallels betwixt their 
conduct and ours. But, sir, besides these consider- 
ations, gentlemen are to reflect, that the Parliament 
which was described in that history, had been dissolved 
before the history itself was published. And not only 
so, sir, but there is a noble lord in the other House,* 
who can, if he pleases, inform gentlemen, that the 
author of that history was so apprehensive of the 
consequence of printing it, that the press was carried 
to his house, and the copies printed off there. 

" This, I think, sir, will be sufficient to show, that 
the author did not think himself quite out of danger, 
even though the Parliament was dissolved. But I 

* Probably Lord Cobham. 
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a not at a!i for carrying things to such a length at 
■jjiesent ; it may be sufBcient, if we come to a resolu- 
^tion to prevent the publication of any part of our 
proceedings during the recess, as well as the sitting of 
the Parliament. As to what the honourable gentleman 
said, with regard to the magazines being published 
and distributed by order, and at the expense of the 
Government, I do not know if he was serious or not. 
If he was serious, he must have a very contemptible 
opinion of the understanding of those gentlemen who 

rhaye the honour to serve Ills Majesty, if he imagines 
that they would be so weak as to propagate papers, 
wvery page almost of which hath a direct tendency 
sgainst their own interest. If any gentleman will take 
fhe trouble, which I own I very seldom do, to look 
into one of these magazines, he will find foiu: pages 
wrote against the Government for one that is in its 
Ibtoui ; and generally the subject is of such a nature 
as would be severely punished imder any other Govern- 
ment tlian our own. If the hou. gentleman was not 
serious, I think a more proper time might have been 
chosen for showing his wit, than while we are con- 
sidering of the means of putting a stop to a practice, 
which he himself, and every gentleman who spoke in 
this debate, allows so nearly Co aSect the dignity and 
privileges of this House, For my own part, sir, I am ex- 
tremely indifferent what opinion some gentlemen may 
form of the writers in favour of the Government: but, 
air, 1 shall never have the worse opinion of them for 
I that : [here is nothing more easy than to raise a laugh ; 
) it has been the common practice of all minorities when 
I ibey were driven out of every other argument. I 
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never shall be afraid, sir, to do what I think right, and 
for the service of His Majesty and my country, because 
I may be laughed at. But, really, sir, I will be so 
free as to say, that if the want of wit, learning, good 
manners, and truth, is a proper object of contempt 
and ridicule, the writers in the opposition seem to 
me to have a much better title to both than those for 
the Government. No Government, I will venture to 
say, ever punished so few libels, and no Government 
ever had provocation to punish so many. I could 
name a Government in this country, sir, under which 
those writings, which are now cried up, as founded 
upon the laws, and in the constitution, would have 
been punished as libels, even by gentlemen who are 
now the warmest advocates for the liberty of the press, 
and for suffering the authors of those daily libels that 
appear in print to pass with impunity. But I ask 
pardon for what I have said that may appear foreign 
to the present consideration ; I was led to it by what 
had been thrown out by the gentleman who spoke 
before." 

With this the debate closed, and Mr. Speaker 
Onslow " having drawn up the question," the House of 
Commons resolved unanimously : — " That it is an high 
indignity to, and a notorious breach of the privilege 
of, this House, for any News- writer, in letters or other 
papers (as minutes, or under any other denomination), 
or for any printer or publisher of any printed Newspaper 
of any denomination, to presume to insert in the said 
letters or papers, or to give therein any account of the 
debates, or other proceedings of this House, or any 
committee thereof, as well during the recess, as the 
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sitting of Parliament ; and that this House will pro- 
ceed with the utmost severity against such offenders," 

After this all reports of Parliament were sttll farther 
disguised bybeinggiveain the Gentleman's Magazine, 
as Debates in the Senate of Great Lilliput, and even 
with this precaution, the puhlication was thought so 
hazardous that Cave did not dare issue them in his 
own name, but put that of his nephew, E. Cave, 
Junior, in the imprint. 

In the London Magazine the speeches were 
given, the speakers enjoying- Roman appellations. 
Sir John Hawkins describes Cave s mode of obtaining 
his notes: "Taking with him a friend or two, he 
found means to procure for them and himself ad- 
mission to the Gallery of the House of Commons, or 
to some concealed station in the other House; and 
there they privately took down notes of the several 
leches, and the general tendency and substance of 
le arguments. Thus furnished. Cave and his aaso- 
!l^Btes would adjourn to a neighbouring tavern, and 
compare and adjust their notes; by means whereof, 
and the help of their memories, they became enabled 
to fix at least the substance of what they had so lately 
lieard and remarked. The reducing this crude matter 
;into form, was tlie work of a future day and an abler 

id. Guthrie, the historian, a writer for the book- 
llers. Cave retained for the purpose," 

The editor of the Parliamentary History,* after 
implaining of the carelessness with which Chandler 
had completed his collection of Debates, goes on to 
say that from the year 1735, when the Debates were 
Preface to Vol. IS. A.D., 1TS3— 1737. 
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no longer published in the Political State of Great 
Britain, the speeches were given by Guthrie in the 
Gentleman's, and by Gordon in the London Maga- 
zine, both those reporters attending in the gallery, 
and receiving notes and assistance from different 
members. From November 19, 1740, to February, 
1743, the debates in both Houses were compiled by 
Dr. Johnson, and from such slender materials that great 
doubts of their authenticity have been entertained. 
Boswell says — " The debates in Parliament which were 
brought home and digested by Guthrie, whose 
memory was very quick and tenacious, were sent by 
Cave to Johnson for his revision; and after some 
time, when Guthrie had attained to greater variety of 
employment, and the speeches were more and more 
enriched by Johnson's genius, it was resolved that he 
should do the whole himself, from the scanty notes 
furnished by persons employed to attend in both 
Houses of Parliament. Sometimes, however, as he 
himself told me, he had nothing more conmiunicated 
to him than the names of the several speakers, and 
the part which they had taken in the debate." Sir 
John Hawkins has, it is well known, thrown a doubt 
on the authenticity of Johnson's reports, but without 
giving any evidence in support of his assertion ; whilst 
the editor of the Parliamentary History, from which we 
quote, declares that the debates prepared by Johnson 
are unusually authentic — a statement supported by 
comparing the doctor's version with a manuscript 
volume of debates in the House of Lords, in the hand- 
writing of Dr. Seeker, Archbishop of Canterbury, who 
appears, from his own representation in the manu- 
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ript, to have first takeo down the notes of the 
[Rebates in short-hand, and afterwards to hsTe written 
^em out fully. 

The editor of the Parliamentary History stands up 
■ffiaufuUy for Johnson's reports, and quotes passages 
rora the Birch MS. 8.,* to show that Cave had 
ffitter assistance in his Parliamentary labours "than 
} been generally supposed ; that he was indefatig- 
Ifahle iu getting them made as perfect as possible ; aud 
ihat it is probable some of the speeches written by 
iJohnson were corrected by the speakers themselves-t 
We must not here pass unnoticed the anecdote 
given by Sir John Hawkins aljonl Johnson's report of 
a speech by Pitt: — "Dr. Johnson, Mr. Wedderburn 
f(Lord Loughborough), Dr. Francis, the translator 
■of Horace, Mr. Muqjby, Mr. Chetwyn, and several 
(other gentlemen dined with Foote. After dinner, au 
mportant debate towards the end of Sir Robert Wal- 
< administration being mentioned, Dr. Francis 
f observed that Mr, Pitt's speech on that occasion was 
the best he had ever read. He had been employed, 
he added, during several years, in the study of Demos- 
thenes, and had finished a translation of lliat cele- 
tbratfid author, with all the decorations of style and 
P&nguage witliin bis capacity. Many of the company 
Qiembered the debate, and nauy passages were cited 
I the speech with the approbation and applause of 
I present. During the ardour of the conversation 
Johnson remained silent AVhen the warmth of 

• Krch MS.S. in Britiih Musenm, No. i,302, 
t A coTTeol«d list of debatea imported by Jnimeon wQl be fennd 
« Prelate !o the PErliamentarr History, ToL XIL 
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praise subsided, he opened with these -words, * That 
speech I wrote in a garret in Exeter Street/ The 
company was struck with astonishment. After staring 
at each other for some time in silent amaze. Dr. 
Francis asked how that speech could be written by him. 
' Sir,* said Johnson, ' I wrote it in Exeter Street. I 
never was in the gallery of the House of Commons but 
once. Cave had interest with the door-keepers. He 
and the persons under him got admittance. They 
brought away the subject of discussion, the names of 
the speakers, the side they took, and the order in 
which they rose, together with notes of the various 
arguments adduced in the course of the debate. The 
whole was afterwards communicated to me, and I com- 
posed the speeches in the form they now have in 
Parliamentary Debates ; for the speeches of that 
period are all reprinted from Cave's Magazine.' To 
this discovery Dr. Francis made answer : ' Then, sir, 
you have exceeded Demosthenes himself; for to say 
you have exceeded Francis's Demosthenes would be 
nothing.' The rest of the company were lavish in 
their compliments to Johnson : one in particular 
praised his impartiality, observing that he had dealt 
out reason and eloquence with an equal hand to both 
parties. ' That is not quite true, sir,' said Johnson, 
' I saved appearances well enough ; but I took care 
that the Whig dogs should not have the best of it.'" 

Cave's name has been immortalized because he 
had the good fortune to get Johnson to write out 
his Parliamentary notes. Had this not occurred it is 
most likely that the reputation of giving early notices 
of the debates of his period, would have fallen to the 
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Klot of hia opponent of the London Magazine — Gtir- 
Hon, the translator of Tacitus ; who, it is shown in the 
ijireface to the Parliamentary History,* not only an- 



' The editor of UiP Parliamentary History a 
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dtliBteii wore no longer 
published in tlio Politica! State, the specchoa wfcc given in tlio 
Oentleman's Magazine liy Gutlirie Ilie hiBtoriiui, ind in the London 
Hagazine by Gordon the translator of Tacitna ; both of whom 
attended in tbo gallery of the House, end recciveil informatioa froiD 
Members of Parlittmeiit. In justice to this laat-menlioued puhliea- 
tion, — a publication which by no means bolds that rank amongst ilie 
periodical colli».<tions of thu tunes to whioh it is entitled, — the etUtor 
fi«lB it his duty to point out one or two gross emits into which Sir 
John Hawkini, in his Life of Dr. Johnson, has led His renders. 
Speaking of the eagerness of the public to know what was going for- 
ward in both HonseB of Pailiamcnt, Sir John informs ua, fliat Cave, 
^ proprietor of the Gentlcmaii's Magazine, ' had an interest with 
some of the Hombprs of both Houses, uiaiiig from an employment 
he held in the Poat-Office. Of this advantugo he waa loo gooj a 
judge of his own inteiefft not to avail himself. Ho therefore deter- 
mined to gratify hia readffla with as much of this kind of intelligence 
as he oonld procnre, and it was salb to comnmnicate : hia reaolntioD 
was to frequent the two Houses whenever on important debate was 
likely to come on, and (ram suth eKpreasions and particulara in the 
course thereof, fts could be collected and retained in memory, to 
give the argumenta on either side. This resolutiQn he put into 
practice in July, 1736. Tbe pmprietora of the London MagaKinc also 
gave the debates, bat &om docnmcnls less authentic than Cave/ 

" Now, it BO happene, that Parliament was not sitting in Jolj, 
1736 ; and, by referring to the volumes themselves, it will be seen 
the debates of the session, which opened on tho 10th of Fcbru- 
1737. as they stand in the Gentleman's Magazine of that year, 
eopleil verbatim, down to the very errors of the press, &om the 
Magazine ; &om that very Uagazinc, the proprietors of 
rhich, u Sir John would have us believe, ' gavo the debates from 
documonts less authentic than those of Cavo I ' By turning over the 
pages of the present volume, it will be seen tltat most of the gTMt 
debate* arc taken &om tliat publication ; and its merits will more 
sppuit in the future progreiif of this work " 
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ticipated Cave with some of the earlier debates, but 
was absolutely robbed of them by the Gentleman's 
Magazine, who copied the London, even to the 
errors of the press ! This, of course, was before 
Johnson had anything to do with the affair. 

On the 30th of April, 1747, Edward Cave and 
Thomas Astley were ordered into the custody of the 
Usher of the Black Rod, for having printed, in the 
Gentleman's and the London Magazine, a report of 
the trial of Lord Lovatt, contrary to privilege. On 
Cave's examination, as to how he got particulars of 
the debates published in his Magazine, he admitted 
that he had taken notes, and that sometimes " he had 
speeches sent to him by very eminent persons," but 
denied that he " employed persons to make speeches 
for him." On expressing contrition, he was discharged 
on paying the fees. 

From 1743 to 1766, a space of twenty- three years, 
there appears to have been no one bold enough to 
attempt a regular report of the debates. In the latter 
year Almon commenced, as we have already mentioned, 
the publication of some brief reports — important at 
the time and in their consequences — but very defi- 
cient as a record of the historical discussions of the 
time.* In 1774, however, Almon began to publish 
regular reports of both Houses in his Parliamentary 

* This continuation contains no debating in tiie House of Lords, 
and is scanty and imperfect to a degree that can hardly be conceived, 
but of which some idea may be formed from the fact that all the 
debates and proceedings in Parliament during the important period 
between 1751, and the accession of George the Third in October, 
1760, are comprised in less than three hundred loosely printed wtayo 
pages. — Tref. Farl. Histy Vol. II. ' 
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Eegister, and from that time to the present day our 
records of both chambers of the Legislature may be 
regarded as tolerably complete. 

But though, after the famous struggle with public 
opinion, aud the imprisonment of a Lord Mayor,* 
reporters were not systematically persecuted, no facili- 
ties were offered them. Whoever took a debate had 
to sit in the strangers' gallery, and often to wait for 
hours on the stairs before admission was granted even 
then. When in the House no note-book dare be ex- 
iibited, and hence the only man able to report at all 
■was one with a great memory. The most celebrated 
of these early reporters was William Woodfall. 

Woodfall's mode of reporting was, of couree, very 
diflerent to that adopted at the present day, and when 
the difficulties he had to contend with are remembered, 
the results he secured are surprising. Ha used to get 
tlirough an entire debate, making here and there a 
secret memorandum, and then when the House was 
up he went oif to write out his report, which occupied 
him sometimes till nearly noon of the next day — the 
Paper containing the debate being published in the 
evening. His reputation, however, spread far and wide, 
■and when strangers visited the House, their first inquiry 



Though generally bo occuTBte, jct miBtakoB hayu Bomctimea been 
made in leports ; imil naw and ihen not without a Blight suspicion of 
foD being intended at the eipense of an honourahla mambar. Mr. 
"Wilborjtirce once cxplainod to the House, that he woa tbue made to 
fpaak in recommending the cultirBtionof Ihcpotiitoirop;— "Polatoea 
nmke men beElthy, Tigoroua, and active ; but wliat is Btill more in 
their favour, they laake men tall ; more cupccially was he led to sajr 
so, oa being rather under the common size, and he must liunaat that 
not fostered him nndi;r that genial vegetable I" 
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often was, "Which is the Speaker, and which is 
Mr. Woodfall?" It is said he would sit for very 
many hours without any refreshment whatever, but 
when hungry and faint with his long task, would draw 
a hard-boiled egg from his pocket, take off the shell 
in his hat, and stooping down make a meal on the indi- 
gestible dainty in haste, lest the Sergeant-at-Arms 
should witness the infraction of the rules of the House 
against strangers. Woodfall is said to have been very 
dignified, and not very fond of the society of his 
fellow -reporters, and a "gallery" tradition declares, 
that one day the well-known hard eggs were filched 
from his pockets by some rival, and unboiled ones put 
in their places, to the great discomfitmre of the victim 
of the practical joke. Woodfall is described as the 
intimate of Garrick, Goldsmith, and all the other 
actors and dramatists of repute in his day, and his 
critiques on the theatres were looked for with much 
interest, and were, doubtless, influential on the for- 
tunes of the candidates for public support. His first 
reports were made for The London Packet, from which 
he transferred his services to The Morning Chronicle ; 
but, after some years, leaving the latter for The Diary, 
Perry opposed him by commencing the present suc- 
cessful system of reporting, — a system supported not 
by one man of remarkable powers, but by a succession 
of skilful men, each taking notes for a fixed period 
and then writing them out for the press. 

Perry was the first man who was able to print the 
debates of one night in a Paper of the next morning ; 
and he succeeded in doing this by a division of the 
labour of reporting. Whilst Woodfall was laboriously 
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working out his roport, assisted by notes from some 
of tlie speakers, for publication in tJie evening. Perry's 
version of the debate was being circulated and read all 
over the town. The resulb was clear. Woodfall'a 
Paper faUed, and Perry made a fortune. 

Perry alludes to this very izaportant ionoyation 
introduced by him, when he commenoed his editor- 
ship of The Gazetteer — this substitution of numbers 
for an iodividual in reporting. But the debates, long 
after that period, were not reported with the despatch 
now indispensable. The Houses used to sit late, on 
■what used to be llien called field-days ; and when they 
rose at a late Lour in the morning, sometimes as late, 
indeed, as seven or eight o'clock, The Chronicle, 
which laid itself out in reporting, would not appear 
till two or three o'clock in the afternoon. It must 
not be supposed that these late sittings were frequent 
It often happened that the reporter, whose turn it was 
to go first, would take the whole of the proceedings. 
But every now and then came a murderously heavy 
day, and the poor reporters who were obliged to be on 
the stairs of the entrance to the gallery of the House 
of Commons by twelve o'clock at noon, could not 
leave the House till their turn came; for the gallery was 
not, after the House was locked, accessible till eleven 
o'clock; so that it was necessary for the reporters to wait 
'many hours. When the speakers were second rate, 
they were disjjosed of very summarily ; but if it 
happened that Sheridan, or Wyndham, or Tieraey, or 
Whitbread, were on their legs during the whole of a 
reporter's turn, the publication was necessarily delayed, 
for such men could not be slurred over. On the subject 
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of Parliamentary reporting, Perry used to say, that 
for the public the reports could not be too short, and 
for the members too long. In those days there were 
few speakers, but the style of speaking was highly 
finished, and the public would look for the account of 
a speech of Sheridan's, for instance, with great eager- 
ness. 

Sheridan repaid the attention of the reporters to 
his brilliant harangues, by speaking in their favour, 
when their character and position was attacked by 
the benchers of Lincoln's Inn. Those irresponsible 
legal curiosities having passed a bye-law of their 
society, the object of which was to exclude from it 
all men who dared to write for the Newspapers, a 
petition was presented to the House of Conmions, 
from a gentleman against whom this ridiculously 
illiberal rule operated. In the discussion to which 
the subject gave rise, Sheridan said : — " Much 
illiberal calumny had been cast upon those gentle- 
men who were reporters,, which it is time should 
now be fully confuted. He had to state, then, that 
there were amongst those who reported the debates 
of that House, no less than twenty- three graduates of 
the Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, Dublin, and 
Edinburgh ; those gentlemen were all in their pro- 
gress to honourable professions ; and there was no 
possible course better than that which they had 
adopted for the improvement of their minds, and the 
acquisition of political experience. They had adopted 
this course from an honest and honourable impulse ; 
and had to boast the association of many great names, 
who had risen from poverty to reputation. This had 
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f iieen long the employment, and indeed, chief means of 
I .subsistence, of Dr. Jolmson and Mr. Burke. Such 
3 the men at whose depression this legal bye-law 
I aimed ! Never was there a more illiberal aud base 
I attaok on literary taleut ; lie could £iid no parallel to 
it in the History of England, except one indeed, in 
the reign of Henry the Fourth, which went to exclude 
lawyers from sitting in Parliament. At this, as migbt be 
expected, the body who now sought to proscribe others 
■ were mightily offended ; they branded the Parliament 
?ilh the epithet of indoctum/ aud Lord Coke had 
' even the hardihood to declare fi'om the bench, that 
I there never was a good law made therein I It was 
impossible to imagine a single reason for the enact- 
ment of the bye-law complained of It was a sub- 
version of the liberty and respectability of the press; 
a most unjust individual proscription; a violation of 
tJie best principles of our constitution. For (ex- 
claimed Sheridan) it is the glory of English law, that 
3 no proscriptions, nor does it acknowledge 
a the state, which the honourable ambitious 
I industry, even of the most hiunble, may not obtain." 
L Mr. Stephen (father of the attache of the Foreign 
Office) followed Sheridan in a very manly speech. 
He declared that he had been a member of Lincoln's 
I Inn tor thirty-five years, but that he had not the 
I most remote connection with the framing of the 
I obno3uou3 bye-laws alluded to ; he tliought it a most 
illiberal and unjust proscription ; a scandal rather to 
s authors than its objects. " I will put a cuse,'' 
said Mr. Stephen ; *' I will suppose a jouug man of 
education and talent contendiug with pecuniary diSi- 
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culties — difl&culties not proceeding from vice, but 
from family misfortunes. I will suppose him honestly 
meeting his obstructions with honourable industry, 
and exercising his talents by reporting the debates of 
this House in order to attain a profession. Where, 
I ask, is the degradation of such an employment ? 
Who could be so meanly cruel as to deprive him of 
it ? The case, sir, which I have now supposed, was 
thirty years ago — my own!** Sir John Austruther 
was also a member of Lincoln's Inn, but reprobated 
the bye-laws referred to; and the benchers, over- 
whelmed by the indignation their regulation had 
excited, expunged it from the books. 

Several of the members of Perry's corps of parlia- 
mentary reporters were men remarkable for talent and 
wit, and from that day to the present the " gallery" 
has held a number of distinguished men. Amongst 
the recent literary instances, the names of Hazlitt and 
Charles Dickens are often quoted. The latter is 
described by his old colleagues as having been as 
excellent in this his first literary attempt, as he has 
since proved to be in the higher walks wherein he won 
his fame. He was for some years in the gallery; 
was very rapid ; and it was said of him, that he once 
wrote out from his notes the copy for a colimin and a 
half of The Morning Chronicle in an hour — a feat 
almost unexampled in its way. 

At present the reporters are as quiet and punctual 
as any other class of professional men, but in the days 
when every gentleman considered it a part of his duty, 
and a proof of his respectability, to drink one botde of 
port, at least, after dinner daily — when people were 
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iken of as two bottle men, and three bottle men, 
capital fellows — the representatives of the press 
1 not to have been behind theic countrymen in their 

to Bacchus. 

There waa never a defieienoy of wit and humour 

longst reporters, and when it was the fashion to 

these by full potations, it is not surprising 

occasional escapade would attract more than or- 

inary notice. One bygone worthy, distinguished in this 

,y, Mark Supple* it was, whose name has found a 

in all the jest books for a feat which Peter Fin- 

another spirit of kindred quality, used to tell 

'ter the following fashion : — 

"Mark Supple was big-hoaed and loud-voiced, and 

1 as much wit and fun as an Irish porter could 

ry; often more than he himself could carry, or 

iw what to do with. He took his wine frequently 

Bellumy's (a great place in those days for reporters 

aa well as M.P.'s), and tlien went up into the 

gallery and reported like a gentleman and a man of 

genius. The members hardly knew their own speeches 

again, but they admired his firee and bold manner of 

them up. None of them ever went to the 

■inting office of The Morning Chronicle to complain 

.at the tall Irishman had given a lame, sneaking 

irsion of their sentiments, they pocketed the affront 

of their metamorphosis, and fathered speeches they 

had never made. Supple 's way may be said to have 

been the hyperbole, a strong view of orientalism, with 

dash of the bog-trotter. His manner seemed to please, 

.nd he presumed upon it. One evening as he sat at 

• Mark Supple diad m 1807. 

VOL. II. 4 S , 
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his post in the gallery, waiting the issues of things, and 
a hint to hang tropes and figures upon. A dead 
silence happened to prevail in the House. It was 
when Mr. Addington was speaker. The bold leader 
of the press gang was never much on serious business 
bent, and at this time he was particularly full of meat 
and wine. Delighted, therefore, with the pause, but 
thinking that something might as well be going for- 
ward, he called out lustily, 'A songjfrom Mr. Speaker/ 
Imagine Addington's long, prim, upright figure ; his 
consternation and utter want of preparation for, or of 
a clue to repel, such an interruption of the rules and 
orders of Parliament. The House was in a roar — 
Pitt, it is said, could hardly keep his seat for laughing. 
When the bustle and confusion were abated, the Ser- 
geant- at- Arms went into the gallery to take the 
audacious culprit into custody, and indignantly desired 
to know who it was ; but nobody would tell. Mark 
sat like a tower on the hindermost bench of the gal- 
lery, imperturbable in his own gravity, and safe in the 
faith of the brotherhood of reporters, who alone were 
in the secret. At length as the mace-bearer was 
making fruitless inquiries, and getting impatient, 
Supple pointed to a fat quaker, who sat in the middle 
of the crowd, and nodded assent that he was the man. 
The quaker was, to his great surprise, taken into im- 
mediate custody; but after a short altercation, and 
some further explanation, he was released, and the 
hero of our story put in his place for an hour or two, 
but let off on an assiu'ance of his contrition, and of 
showing less wit and more discretion for the future." 
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Peter Finnerty was Uie haro of several frays ; in 
one of them Lord Castlereagh being his opponent. 
^^ The Annual Register affords us a notice of the affair 
^^Lin its record of law cases. "On the ?llst of January, 
^^BlSll," says that authority, "judgment was prayed 
^M against the defendant, in the cause, 'The King v. 
Finiierty.' Defendant had suffered judgment to go 
against him by default, The indictment was for a 
j^^—libel on Lord Castlereagh, one of His Majesty's prinoi- 
^^^Mal Secretaries of State, which appeared in the 
^^^Blorning Chronicle of last year. The defendant had 
^^^■ucompanied the expedition to Walcheren, for the 
^^^burpoae of is-riting a narrative of its proceedings, when 
^^Hk general order was issued to Lord Chatham and Sir 
^^^Tt. Strachan, to inquire of oil tlie vessels which accom- 
panied the expedition, whether a gentleman of tlie 
name of Finnerty were on board, and if found, to 

I convey him to his Lordship or Sir Richard, with a 
*iew to his being sent home. He was accordingly 
leonveyed to Sir R. Stra«han, and sent home on board 
of a revenue cutter. The letter in The Morning 
'Chronicle, charged as the present libel, consisted of a 
oarrative of these facta, and an attribution of the 
whole to Lord Castlereagh, and insinuated that tliis 
measure waa only one instanoe of a course of oppres- 
/ aion which the defendant had received from the 
rsonal malice of his Lord8hi|>, and that his Lordship 
I been guilty of great villainy in and concerning 
^e administration of Ireland, 

"Mr, Finnerty, who appeared without counsel, put 
1 a very long affidavit, in which he slated that the 
»urt having, in, an application by him to postpone 
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:]^p :n>] of jiiq r-nnQo. on .ipconnt of :ho absence -r' 
ifinron'nl v.-itne««<»e9. rhrnwn ont ilipir npinion us to the 
i-nli!mnioii« Tifltiifp of thp lib^^l. iie harl thoiisrht ii most 
I'p^ppr-tfiil to rhp'''^'irt TO siitfer iuflfirmeTit to iifo against 
jii?n Ifv .|of?»nlt. i»^«ienHni? ro himself the testimony m 
<n^h oF iii«i Tvunp^^^^pq. ^vho«e recrard to justice would 
iivl'i^p rliPTYi 10 makf» irtfidnvits lor him, und :he 
j)V'^-^nf opnorfnnitY of ju^'tifviiicr Uin \vhole imniued 
lib'^1, rlrioh Iip tM most unequivocally. The ath- 
flavit ^)rorppHed to state that lie liad. at the same time 
.rli^'n ho \rrote the letter, no intenti<m ro libel anY- 
l)ody ; and that lie had. hpfore its publication, con- 
<Tilro''l ;m ominnnt banister as to the libellous ten- 
don ^y of it. who \va«» oF opinion that it was not 
libf^lloTis ; that the defendant was no conspirator in 
rHmvl ; that ho was invited to aeoompany the expe- 
rlitirjn by Sir Ffomo Pophani, for the sole purpose of 
narrntinjy the proceedings of the expedition; and the 
affidavit rjuofcd a letter fi'om Sir Home to diat elfect : 
fh<'^ deponent solemnly declared he had no other view 
iVi nr'f'omj)nnying the expedition ; that he rejected the 
proprisnl of f ,ord Chatham and Sir Ftichard Strachan tt) 
publish nothing hut what had undergone their revi- 
sion ; that ho had incurred considerable expenses in 
his vriyagp, and that the prejudices which had been 
eyf'ifed against him by the order ihr his quitting the 
exppflition, had dcj>rive/l liim u[ t'rWK;, which he cal- 
(Mdntfd he should have gained by bis intended piibli- 
raljon : that hn bad intended to bring an action against 
liord (^jstlercagh for a lii)el, but was adviHcd agiiinst 
if bv bis poutisel : that he difl not acconii>anv the ex- 
])»Mbti«)n elaudestint^ly : that the nuvin object of liOrd 
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Castiereagb was to harass the deponent ; and that a 
gaoUe Lord, nearly connected with Lord Castlereagh, 
'had been beard to declare Iq a public ootfee-room, 
' I wish some man would shoot that fellow (meaning 
the deponent) out of the way.' The affidavit was 

I^en proceeding to enter into the okcumstances of the 
toial of Mr. Orr, in Ireland, for administering a sedi- 
B0U3 oath, in which trial, the letter in The Morning 
Bhronicle stated the verdict of guilty to have been 
pbtaiued from the jury by promises, by threats, and 
By intoxicating them witli liquor ; and was about to 
quote two affidavits made by as many of the jurors to 
this efi'ect, when the court objected to their perusal, as 
irrelevant, Mr. Finnerty observed, that it was stated 
) a fact in the imputed bbel, that these afGdavits 
; and he thought it proper to verify that 
tatement. The afBdavita were not long. Lord 
Ellenborough consented to hear thena, long or short. 
P!he defendant's affidavit travelling still fiirther from 
record, however, as it proceeded, Lord Ellen- 
lorough at last objected to trying the government 
F Ireland, under pretence of passing sentence upon 
f&e defendant, and refused to hear any more afBdavits 
quoted upon the subject of Lord Castlereagh's conduct 
in Ireland. Mr. Finnerty said, that such a liberty had 
been granted in the case of Governor Pictou; the 
government of Trinidad was fully investigated upon 
the trial of that man for tortire ; the defendant's {Mr, 
Finnerty's) crime was merely that of reprobating a 
man who patronized torture. The letter in The 
Morning Chronicle made a general charge of cruelty 
igainst Lord Castlereagh ; and the defendant was 
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now proving particular instances of it. After some 
further conversation on this topic, in which Mr. 
Garrow attacked, and Mr. Finnerty justified his affi- 
davit, the defendant was advised by the comrt to 
prepare a more temperate affidavit, and was then 
remanded to a future day. Being brought up again 
on Feb. 7th, he presented his affidavit to the court. 
It was read, and detailed in the first place, the reasons 
why the defendant was not in court before, when 
judgment was prayed against him ; it next proceeded 
to state why he had suffered judgment to go by 
default ; but now stated his belief of every circum- 
stance with which he had charged Lord Castlereagh, 
and at this period offered the truth in justification. 
Lord EUenborough said he had objected to this before, 
and had warned him to amend what he had done ; 
and hoped he was now come in a proper spirit to 
mitigate a crime of which he had confessed the com- 
mission. It appeared, however, that such was by no 
means Mr. Finnerty s intention ; and, in a long con- 
versation which ensued, he repeatedly presented affi- 
davits to prove all the enormities practised under Lord 
Castlereagh's government, and with his concurrence, 
and declared that nothing on earth should induce him 
to make any submission to his Lordship. The court as 
repeatedly refused to admit them, and warned him that 
he was introducing irrelevant matter, and only aggra- 
vating his offence. He was heard, however, in a long 
and spirited defence, which was replied to with great 
severity by the Attorney General ; who, after repre- 
senting in the strongest terms the additional crimi- 
nality the defendant had incurred by his justification. 
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trusted that if there was any kind of punishment in 
theii- Lordships' discretion more degrading than im- 
prisonment, that too would be inHicted upon him. 
Tliie hint for the pillory was not, however, attended 
to by the court, which, by Mr. Justice Grose, pro- 
> nounced the following sentence: — 'That the defen- 
|;dant be committed to His Majiisty's gaol for the city 
lof Lincoln, for the space of eighteen calendar months, 
1 and find security for his good behaviour for five years 
I £rom that time, himself in £500, and two sureties in 
L j£250 each, and be further imprisoned till that security 
I be procured.'" 

The "veteran Joumalist," to whom I have before 
f expressed my obligations for some curious facte. 
Bays in a letter : — " An anecdote which now occurs 
to me will serve to give a good idea of poor Perry. 
Peter Finnerty was sincerely attached to Perry and 
The Chronicle, hut be had great defects, and required 
to be well watched. Perry woidd have been glad to 
be rid of him, but he would no more have thought of 
dismissing an old servant without some very strong 
indeed, than he would of cutting hia own 
[ throat. I have heard hiui say, 1 would give any- 
body £200 who would talte Finnerty from The 
1 Chronicle. The libel on Lord Caetiereagh, for which 
I Finnerty was sent to Lincoln Castle,, was inserted in 
■ The CiKonicle on F.'s own responsibihty, and against 
I the order of Perry, who, for a long time refused it 
[ admission, but was at length worried into publi- 
cation." 

The present occupants of the reporters' gallery 
are n very honourable body of men. Amongst the 
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seniors, if not the seniors, are Mr. Dod, the author of 
th^^^eerage, and of the useful little blue-covered 
volume, the Parliamentary Companion, who has 
been in the gallery for The Times for between thirty 
and forty years; and Mr. Tyas, another veteran of 
more than thirty years Parliamentary service on the 
same Paper. Tyas is said to have been the author of 
the sharp critiques on Lord Brougham's classical 
knowledge ; and is spoken of as the hero of another 
gallery tradition. The story runs that Tyas had been 
luxuriating over a glass of wine, and the pages of 
Cicero, when the hour came, and he was due in the 
House. As he took his place LorcJ Brougham was 
speaking, and soon the pencil of Tyas was on his 
track. The legal orator went on, and the mind of 
the reporter unconsciously kept upon the double 
thread of Brougham and Cicero. The scholaj in the 
gallery thought the scholar on the floor of the House, 
would remember a fine illustrative passage in the 
Eoman orator. But he passed it, and concluded his 
harangue. Tyas went to work to write out his notes, 
and when the arguments required it he put in nearly 
a page of Cicero. Brougham reprinted the speech, 
adopting, without remark, the whole of the interpo- 
lated matter. 

Members have sometimes complained of the way 
in which their harangues are reported ; but the truth 
is, that the speakers owe a great debt of gratitude to 
those who place their speeches before the public. 
The words as they are uttered, and the same as they 
are printed, are often a curious improvement one 
upon the other. All the stutterings, the hesitations. 
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repetitious, ai-e omitted ; the arguments, the 
portant illustratioDa, and the facts aJone being 
preseiTed. WBen The New Times was started, a 
part of their plan was to report the Parliamentary 
debates verbatim. This was eomnienced, but it is 
said that within a week the proprietors were threatened 
>*Fith actions for damages for burlesquing the speeches 
of the honourafalo M.P.'s. The printing of their 
harangues as they were spoken -was unendurable, and 
verbatim reports were abandoned.* Mr. Augus B. 
Reach, an experienced reporter — perhaps better popu- 
larly kl^wn as the author of innumerable light 
literary sketches of men and manners — threw off, some 
time ago, a alight outbne of the reporters at their 
losts, which may help to complete this part of the 
ibject ; — 
The little door opened, and we stood in the Beporter'a Gal- 
lery — the hack of the Speaker's oglj gothic clmir helow us — 
the senators, with their hats on, sitting, standing, walking, 
tolling lazy on either side — llie clerk's table with tho mace and 
1 the shiningly hound volumeB of tho BtRtatea at large in the 
■ midst, and the bright hade light sliiiiing over alL 
\ The hon. member for FortywiiJcs was on his legs, al- 
I thongb his luminoua remarks could only he heard amid the 
buzz of about 150 distinct convcrsatious going^ on around. 
But the hon. memhor'had got hie Bpeech off by heart, and was 
speaking to bis constituents through the reporters' gallery. 
Hapless man ! The Times reclined gracefidly bock and amused 

* Mr. Sadler. Mr. Tiaut. and aome other members. dJssatiBficd 
with the meagre reports of their speucboe in 'the doily Papers, engngcd 
Mr. HckIeb to report them in full. On rending tho spcoohes go 
reported they were found such sheet iionsonae, that the practiee wa« 
neatly ahandoncd,— 3>i»ej, Jvly S, 1830. 
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himself by sharpening his pencils. The Chronicle was talking 
to The Herald about AlbonL The Morning Post was drawing 
carricatures in its note book, and The Morning Advertiser was 
musing on what it would have for supper. So the hon. mem- 
ber talked, and no one heeded him. 

After him came another, an Irish orator, standing up in the 
midst of a whirlpool of his blazing and dazzling metaphors and 
and similes, like a juggler casting round his head a halo of brass 
balls. But no nimble pencil followed the burning phrases of 
the patriot. 

" What are they about ?" we whispered to our conductor in 
dismay ; " there is eloquence running to waste." 

" They are waiting," replied our Mentor, " they are waiting 
until he makes a point ; Papers have no room for flourishes. 
Imagine the consequence, were every word spoken in the House 
of Commons set down in cold blooded type exactly as it is 
uttered. What a huge conglomeration of truisms, absurdities, 
bad taste, wretched jokes, and worse granunar ! Depend upon 
it, sir, literally-reported debates would infallibly disgust the 
nation with representative government. 

" Then you pick and choose," we interrupted. 

" Yes ; we are the winnowers in this great granary of words. 
Men there are who, when they speak, drop from their lips ripest 
wholesomest grain, but from the mouths of most come flying 
empty torrents of mere hunks and chaff. It is ours to wait, 
and watch, and sift out the scattered globules of fact or argu- 
ment, and enshrine them in printer's ink." 

" But you do not," we said, " arrogate the right of sitting 
in judgment on the soundness of an argument, or the authen- 
ticity of a fact." 

" Clearly not," said the Reporter, " we record all arguments 
— good, bad, or indifferent ; we set down all facts— certain or 
dubious. But ours is to separate the arguments and the fsicts 
from the words — ^the mere empty verbiage in which they are 
oftentimes all but smothered. How many inaccuracies do we 
not patch up. How many inelegancies do we not lick into 
graceful form. How many unfinished sentences do we not fill 
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I np and round off. How many slovenly speecheB do not appear 
I glioi'tciied ono hundred, and improved two hundred per cenL, 
by passing through the alembic of this little gallery." 

Now and thea a speaker, who diiaks himself 
neglected, ventures to complain, but generally proves 
rather the reporter's case thaa his own. Newspapers, 
and all engaged upon them, are too anxious to get 
anything new for their Journal to neglect one word 
that the world would eare to hear, or one fact the 
world would like to know. In July, 1R33, O'Connell 
stood up in the House and attacked the reporters for 
what he chose to regard as a neglect of his merits, and 
did not hesitate to impute dishonourable motives to 
lliose whom he accused, knowing they could not there 
answer him. He moved to bring the representativeB 
of The Times and Chronicle to the bar for not report- 
ing his speech in fidl. A Mr. O'Dwyer, who had him- 
self, it was said, been employed on The Times, 
Beconded ihe motion,* Many members were ready to 
vindicate tlie fairness of the Newspaper reports, and 
amongst them Sir Kobert Peel,t who gave his testi- 

TherewasajokeouTTont on O'Dwyer's return to Parljwnent, 
wMah described his quaMcationB for Newspaper eniploTineiit, and 
oonduded with — " and an, not being olaver enough for The TimoB, IhMy 
made him an M.P." 

f Sir Sobert Feel baa on other occoaiima evincod his estetm for 
the Parliflmenlflry reporters. Wheo b-o opened hia picture gallery in 
1837, and inTited tbe literary eolebritiea of the day, ho paid tbo " gal- 
lery" a compliment which was thus rocorded by the London corre- 
apoudcnt of a local Paper (Hmielf a ropnrter, imd theceferc nognixant 
of tbofluJl) : — "Thoro lire La Monday's Papers long critiques oa8ir B. 
'« ooUnction of pictures at Whitehall Gardous, opened for the first 
' to inspection of any but very special fiiends indeed on tho Saturday 
ioufl. Sir Robert's gallery was one of the most ejcclusive in 
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mony to the fact, that the reports were given with 
great fairness and impartiality, and added, amid loud 
cheers : — " During fifteen out of those twenty years he 
had held office, and during the whole of that time he 
had never received any communication from any person 
connected with the press respecting the manner in 
which his speeches had been reported. He had never 
during that time received any solicitation for any 
favour or patronage from any reporter ; and he be- 
lieved he might say that no application had been made 
to any of his colleagues while he was in office for any 
such patronage or favour from any reporter^ in con- 
sequence of his having reported their speeches fully. 
(Hear, hear.) If he could bear his testimony to the 
independence of the reporters, founded as it was on the 
experience of fifteen years in office, he thought that he 
might challenge those who had succeeded him to say 
whether they could not bear the same evidence." 
These sentiments were greeted by loud cries of " Hear, 
hear." 

England ; but for some reason or other, known only to himself, he 
suddenly resolved to relax his rigid interdiction against nearly all 
the applicants, and availed himself of the re-arrangement of the col- 
lection to invite a vast number of fashionable, political, artistical, and 
other people to look at his pictorial treasures on Saturday. The even- 
ing previous he went up to the JReporter^ Gallery y in the Oommons, and 
personally gave to those present, with every mark of courtesy and 
cordiality, some two dozen tickets, regretting that the vast number of 
invitations he had issued precluded his being more liberal to the Fourth 
Estate, with several of whom he shook hands ; and next day, during 
the exhibition of the pictures, was, at his special request, introduced to 
Mr. Tyas, one of the most distinguished veterans of the press, for many 
years connected with The Times, and at present the writer of the 
Parliamentary summary of that Paper." 
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The reporters took a course which staggered O'Con- 
nell. Hi3 attack had an effect the yery reverse of what 
^^ he anticipated. They penned a letter, in which they 
^^Lcomplained that a member of the House had most 
^^K&lsely accused them of dishoDourable motives, and had 
^^Bdone so not out of doors, where they could meet him 
^^Kwith an instant denial and proof of falsity, but had done 
^^Kh> under the shelter of the privileges of the House ; 
^^" declaring, in conclusior, that they eould not reportone 
line of what he said until the unjust imputation had 
been withdrawn. In Parliament the affair was pressed 
J to a division, when O'Connell'e followers mustered at 
bUie vote, but only numbered +8; whilst 1-59 members 
f voted against him, and the order for the attendance of 
tug peraons was discharged, O'Connell was 
Iglad after this to be more just, and so escaped what to 
■'him would have been semi- annihilation — his expulsion 
ft'fi'Om Newspaper notice. 

Anxious as he was to be reported in England, there 

B-were occasions when O'Connell preferred that what he 

Vsaid should not be printed in this country. Of this 

man amusing anecdote has been given. O'ConneH was 

J a visit to Ireland, and indulging in long speeches 

if a most " combustible character," when the Govern- 

[nent thought fit to send over some short-hand writers 

3 take down the harangues, " The first appearance 

bof the Government reporters was at a meeting at 

■■Kantutk. The gentlemen were Enghshmon," says 

[ the story, " and belonging to Mr. Gurney's reporting 

staff. They came on tl]e platform, and introduced 

themselves to Mr. O'Connell, He shook them by 

the hands, and said to those around him, ' Nothing 



^.1*1 ... ..^^iiit,i- uuii! Uicb'. gfUiifiuf!. ai-.5 alibrafct. 
y,kK.L- i-.tiUi-jii" docoiiiiiiOuaiioi.. 'iui.- wu^ a:, oncr- 
,.'^0 lac . ktii nii'^ iii].: ubr?aie>. At: O'Lomieli tua: 
i:*»; v\».i ij'.!iA'. oil ' ic-rtu '. «U'.. well T»roTideJ 101. 
.i- *:iKii. i.'ioi^r t. aUuios'. lU'. ]>eoi>i-. aiiu coiii- 

i-:.Ljv,.J I tiior^.^ol;.'., i lii'-' glcai Ulrjlliuy ot tiiO i-DGiisJi- 
Ln. : . J. :..!■ jj.\ib: iiiii>;uct^' - JiuviuL exuiiiineu 10 
Ui- ;*s.':^ .uj..* .\:i . lucfv wt*!*.., aiiLi huv iio iminbugcred 
i-ioii. 1^ . vxi'ijLiaUL»<. i;j Ui'. btouL ittu^ruucr' I*.) adores^ 
: Li. ^-ix^ciiui-' K>\ifi\ihiU'^' Juv wifcdiou. 1-' convey t(. 
ij^uJL'. . i;.t. j-'oupic iciugj'iiujL; aJL Uk" wjLiiiti at tbcEneliaL 
icj^-^iLk.!- Ajaix* iac\ joiiicci vtrry gov»d iiuinourediy iii 

jlojt. n.(^i;jitiy ;.Juiu.. l^>il» Mr. -iomi O'Connell 
i:'.i;ti ]jj.~ ii;»i/< a! clcaiiij^' tuc galifry, Ivcauec, ii. hib 
'.»vj. uj;i.i.oi . iii- bj^cc'Oiit:^ v\eiv uo; giveu a: sufficient 
Ui/^u.. J iiir vvi*.- liiitl t;ijou|jfii Iruui M<' O'Comieli: 
Lui u*u^ iii.'- .vui.i Joiiij rtijoiiiti uikc Bucli a stu]' was too 
«ii>oajLO. iii(i,i;iilL uibioud ui iudigualioij wat excited, 
uud UiL >;i;iik;iaJ IV^eiiiig wiLfc well couvtjyetl i»y a writer 
uj 'Jill ^j^.uoiifcV^r. v\'Lo baid : — '" 'J'Lt Houst iiad 
Luiici" luoc uv liuic iii plaoiug tlit- luatLer 011 a more 
ajjupli.: iuad du'.<jroUij fovtiiig^ oi' it will be fiyrc.ad, 
J J' di'ivuj Uj it, iJLO doubt, tlie loudiug Jyuruiuk ootild 
rctuijj iJxci/ owjj jxLUjjl^cj'tf U} rejjon lor tiiem from 
liif body ol tlic li.oiiijt' : iiieajjwbile, tJjey }jave their 
JjuJioiuiy jjiCJiibcr iji tJie j;ei't><>ii of Mr. TrelawDey, 
wIjo i\\ni\An:A iiitulligejit w^amwuXja of what passed 
tlijijjig llii: i:A<jlnfcJoJi of Lijt: rejiojterH, aud will pro- 
biibjy till vAt Jib i/liuji ad it jjid^ bu n^tjiurtjd." 

bvi.ii iKiVV liiu iliuory <if I'tnliaiut'iiL is, tliat the 
iU:butLb lalvu [iliicu Hilli r.liibiul duoiH ; to s})eak 
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of reports in Newspapers, except to complain of 
them as a breach of privilege, ia irregulai', and the 
mere mention of the fact that there are strangers in 
the House is enough, as a matter of course, to clear 
the reporters' gallery. Should this farce continue ? 
Should that which is of vital importance to our liberty 
B held on such terms ? 

" It is almost impossible," says a writer we have 

efore quoted, " to overrate the value of this regular 

publication of proceedings in Parliament, carried, as 

it has been in our own time, to nearly as great copi- 

^^^nsness and accuracy aa is possibly attainable. It 

^^Mnds manifestly and powerfully to keep within bounds 

^Hbe supinoueaa and negligence, the partiality and cor- 

^jSt^tion, to which every ParUameut, either from the 

r nature of its composition or the frailty of mankind, 

must more or less be liable. Perhaps the constitution 

would not have slood so long, or rather would have 

stood hke an useless and untenanted mansion, if this 

unlawful means had not kept up a perpetual inter- 

^Hnourse, a reciprocity of ioSuonce between the Farlia- 

^^Hient and the people. A stream of fresh air, boisterous 

^^Berhaps sometimes as the winds of the north, yet as 

^^nealtby and invigorating, flows in to renovate the 

stagnant atmosphere, and to prevent that malaria 

which self-interest and oligarchical exclusiveness are 

■Iways tending to generate." 



CHAPTEE XII. 

A CONCLUDING WORD. 



THE Papers of the provinces, and those published 
once a week in London, would deserve, and should 
have, some chapters, did the limits of this book permit. 
Amongst the country Journals are many of great 
talent and integrity, and many having a greater age 
even than some of their metropolitan rivals. Politi- 
cians, poets, novelists, have been numbered, and are 
still numbered, in the editorial ranks of the provincial 
press. On the London Weekly Papers also, there are 
many men occupying the first rank as thinkers and 
writers; and in the history of these Journals many 
curious facts deserve to be recorded. The literary 
talent and political integrity of The Examiner ; the 
pains- taking elaboration of details and good sense 
displayed in The Spectator; the popularity of The 
Observer — the Paper that forms the link, on the 
seventh day each week, between all the morning 
Papers ; and the pecuUar features, each good in its 
way, of the other Journals, would make an admirable 
theme. The Sunday Times might be noticed for thea- 
trical and sporting News; The Weekly Messenger for 
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coimlry polilica and country markets ; The Weekly 

Dispatch for its strong Liberal principles, and great 

mass of News adapted to popidar tastes ; The IIlus- 

cated London News for its pictured pages and great 

tore of amusing and unexceptionable matter, and 

u'vellous success; The Weekly Chronicle and 

^eekiy News for theii general usefidnegB. Others, as 

rorthy in their way, adapted to the needs of special 

isaes of readers — as The Athenieum and Literary 

tazette ; The Lancet, and The Gardeners' Chronicle 

e-might come in as further subjects for description, 

•ut the allotted space is full. 

Nearly six hundred pages are occupied by the 
resent collection of previously scattered facts and 
I, illustrative of the history of the Newspaper 
nd yet it would not be difflcolt to number up a 
lost of other stray dates and passages that — had one 
(ain to go over the ground — might fairly claim a place. 
To those who have attempted the task of bringing to- 
gether, for the fii-st time, the data from which the 
history of any subject is afterwards to be completed, 
it will be only requisite to repeat, that this is such a 
iirst attempt, and they will at once understand the 
great difficulty of avoiding faults, both of omission and 
commission. And the plea, too, will go far to excuse 
if it may not altogether secure pardon for auch faults, 
Whatever the defects of these pages, however, 
3 thing at least they may surely be said to show : 
Bid that is, the great debt of gratitude which thosi- 
po enjoy the liberty of these our later days owe to 
This debt has not been imposed hy one 
^a t act, or on one grand and showy occasion — but has 
VOL, II. T 
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been growing up day by day, and year by year — since 
the time when the Long Parliament showed the 
people what publicity for public proceedings would 
do for the Common Good. The very thought of 
those old times calls up a recollection of the good, 
and brave, and clever men who have been contributojs 
to this great and excellent work. We call to mind 
the indefatigable Prynn, with his pen that never 
tired, and his heart that no punishments could break ; 
the republican Lilburn, schooled under the rod of a 
tyrannic monarchy, yet ready to denounce a tyrannic 
and hollow commonwealth ; the noble-souled Milton, 
with the genius of a poet, the patient endurance of a 
political martyr, and the strong and lofty mind of a 
republican statesman ; the clever and ready Majcha- 
mont Nedham, careless and irregular, perhaps, in 
days of mingled trouble and dissipation, but yet 
wielding, when at liberty to do so, an useful pen 
against an ancient tyranny, which the people were 
striving to cast off. And painful memories here force 
their way in ; for who can overlook the wretched 
martyrs Twyn and others, who were made victims 
when Charles the Second turned the palace of White- 
hall into a huge brothel, and employed the cavalier 
L'Estrange to find out, and send to the gaol and 
the gallows, the men who dared to sigh in type 
for the stern crop-eared Commonwealth, which pre- 
ceded a debauched and degraded Restoration. Then 
again we recollect Tutchin, goaded by the brutality 
of Jefferies to a career of political pamphleteering, 
which gave many an opportunity of revenge upon 
the enemies who had inflicted mischief upon him. 
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Next following in the list, come the sturdy Defoe, who 
wrote so fully and bo well ; the bitter and witty Swift ; 
the ambitious and sceptical Bolingbroke; the grace- 
and correct Addison ; and the versatile Steele, and 
le rest, who gave a polish and a perfection to writings 
current topics for public prints which they had 
fore needed, and the fruita of which we trace in 
modem leading articles. Wilkes and Churchill, 
ith all their vices, present themselves for a share of 
esteem; and, in a catalogue of Newspaper worthies, 
10 could omit Sam JohnsoOj with his reports from 
lobby; and Chatterton, with his contiibutions 
,t failed to keep him in bread. A Lord Mayor 
ikons us from the Tower, to remind us that his 
icarceration gained one step in advance, whilst tlie 
eloquent Erskine pleads in Westminster Hall ; and 
the humbler hero, William Hone, calmly hut man- 
beards an intolerant judge at the Old Bailey. 
30 we come from name to name — human stepping 
ines, as it were, through two centuries — here lo our 
time. As we approach the present day, the 
ber of the labourers in tlie field of the press 
imes greater and greater, and om- gratitude has 
;o be spread over a wider space. The germs of liberty, 
planted under the shadow of the press in the earlier 
days of its existence, have scattered the elements of 
' multiplication on all sides, and these newer 
ities have been true to the ancient stock. Within 
present century, whenever a great truth has 
demanded to be known, there has been found a man 
ready to put it into words, and a printer bold enough 
to put it into type. Whenever these truths have been 
id distaslefiil or dangerous there has been no 
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hn^k '^f lawyers m pvngftfiute, and ( -wmetmiBsn of 
;nrir»R rn «».nnvict; : ;18 witaiess die aiimher of viutiiiii* 
<-*lfi*ri^d lip Jit the :<iiinrLe of intolerancu by George die 
Thii'rl, r^iwrlereaorh, and Eldon. <xaoI& have irom 
rinirt m r.ime h«^n tilled, hut ^tiil die btilL niQa (jn.. 
a-nd lihertry in die winner in die t*nd. 

The moral of die hw&ory -jf die press aeema m be. 
rhi^r. when Any lavafe proportion -of & people have- been 
fi^nsfht tr* r.*,a«i, and when npon diia poeseaaon of tbe 
r/>^>^l;^ of knowle/Ige, diere has grown np a hubit of per- 
illing pnhlicprinCAjthe state is virtoallT pQwerieae if in 
attempt* to chfttk the pnwft. Jamea the Second in old 
Urfie<^, and Charles the Tenth, and Loais FhiKp-pe^ 
moTfj f<^,6ently tried ir> trample down tte Xewspapeis, 
mt(\ ftT^rry^>o*'ly knowsit how the attempt resnlted. 

The pTervalencf; or scarcity of Newspapers in a 
f'rOmtiry dffffrdn a sort of indeiL to its social state. 
VVhfrrf? Jonmalft aro nnmerotis, the people haTe power, 
uiiti]]ig(}t}m, and wcaltli ; where Journals are few, the 
many aro in reality more? davcs. In the United States 
MVfTfy village hnn it» Newspaper, and every city a 
t\n'AfMi of ihono organ» of popular sentiment. In 
I'iri^lftnd wo know how numerous and how influential 
lof good tlio Pfipors are ; whilst in France they have 
porhftjm Htill greater power. Turn to Russia where 
Nowp»pap(?rM nro comj)arativoly unknown, and we see 
ihn |»no|ilo Hcdd with the earth they are compelled to 
(ill. AuHtria. Italy, S])ain, occupy positions between 
thn uxircnioH — th<3 ndo holdiug good in all, that in 
liropnriion to the freedom of tlie press is the freedom 
iuhI prospority of the pooplo. 
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